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RISE AND FALL 




or 1 


THE 


IRISH NATION. 


SIR JONAH BARRINGTON, LL.D. K.C. 


Member in Ih 


late Irish Parliament for the Cities of Tuam and Cloghcr- 


The nations have fell™, and thon tUU art young, 
Thy tun Is but ilung, when others are set ; 
1 And, Ihougli slayory'a oloud o'er thy morning bath bung, 

Erin [ oh Erin, though long In the Shafle, 




™-~"- 


■>■ 


h J. SADLIEE & CO.. 164 WILLIAM-ST. 




1860. 
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THE BAKON PLUNKET, 

lOBD CHAICHIOR Of IBIllND 



My dear Lord, 
Even whilst the twihght of life is rapidly descetiding 

into that mysterious night, by which the whole human 
race must inevitahly be enveloped, there yet remains ona 
gratification, which, whilst intellect survives, age cannot 
deprive us of, the recollection of past pleasures. 

To me none afford more happy recollections than the 
splendid days of my variegated life, spent in the society 
of those great and gifted characters, who once adorned 
that talented and happy island, we were then proud to 
call the place of our nativity. 

From that society all distinctions of party were ba- 
nished, and politics were forgotten; all merged in the 
general glow of private friendship ; there were no con- 
tests save those of wit, no emulation but in the animated 
sallies of classic conviviality, there your talents were con- 
spicuous, and your elevation was predicted. In those 
societies our intimacy commenced, and generated a 
friendship, from which my heart and my actions have 
never for one moment deviated. 
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IV DEDICATION. 

No man knew me better than your Lordship, no man 
knows better the sacrifices I made to uphold our country. 
Once I was formidable to its enemies ; but I have !ost 
my sting, and it required the strength of more than ordi- 
nary philosophy to bear up against that overwhehning 
weight of injustice, illegaUty, haughty and irresistible 
oppression, whicli, through unconstitutional proceedings, 
and for a palpably comipt purpose, were heaped uj)on 
one of the oldest and most proven friends of the British 
Momrchy I trust, how ever, to the justice ind liberality 
of a letormed representation to afford me a full oppor 
tmuly of bunging beloio then eyet, that unprecedented 
scene ot injustice, ind of convmcmg the Empne, that 
leal culpiits of the higher order=! were at the same 
moment, not only screened but elei ited 

On the most inipoitant subject that evei igitited (and 
has not ceised to agitate) the Butish Empne, our sen 
timents my Loid were congemal we fought side by 
side m the cauie of Iieland, upon that vital point I 
yielded mj v ai me st friends, and ac quired most invetente 
enemies, you broke from no connexion, talent, patriotism, 
eloquence and integrity stamped your character ; I feel, 
therefore, that, as the intimate of my society, the comrade 
of ray battles, and, I beheve, the friend of my declining 
years, I should pay to you this tribute of regard, by pre- 
senting to you a volume, which fills up the chasm of 
events for twenty of the most momentous years of Irish 
History ; and, if God gives me health to complete what 
I am undertaking, the reigns of the seven Vicerops 
which have succeeded the Union shall be given to the 
public, as an irrefragable proof of the truth of the predic- 
tions, which, in 1800, were urged in vain against the 
adoption of that disastrous measure. 

As some novel points of view in which I have in this 
volume placed the present state- of the Union questioii, 
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DEDICATION. V 

spring solely from myself, they are only to be considered 
as the isolated opinion of a worn-out public man ; full 
perhaps of those national prejudices, which are insepara- 
ble from his nature, but excusable when they are genu- 
ine, and founded on the purest principles of equity and 
constitution. 

One of the proudest days of my life was that when, a 
candidate for the Metropolis of Ireland, the five first 
names found on my tally, were those of the Grattan, G. 
Ponsonby, Plunket, Curran, and Ball; you, my Lord, 
are the only survivor of that illustrious group, who has 
lived to see the fulfilment of their prophecies, and in that 
point of view, I feel that not only my private friendship, 
but almost public duty, commands me to present to you 
a work, which, whilst narrating the glorious, but imsuc- 
cessful struggles of our common country, for its Inde- 
pendence, oifers a feeble and melancholy tribute to the 
patriotism of those illustrious characters, whose memory 
will ever be revered by a generous and grateful people. 
Believe roe, my dear Lord, to be, 
"With the utmost sincerity, 
Yoras most faithfully, 

JONAH BARRINGTON. 

Paris, Isl ol May, 1833. 
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PEEPATOEY OBSEETATIONS 



More than thirty summers have now passed by, since 
that disastrous measure, called a "legislative Union" 
extinguished at one blow, the pride, the prosperity, and 
the Independence of the Irish Nation. 

A measure which, under the false colours of guarding 
for ever against a disunion of the Empire, has tahen the 
longest and surest stride to lead it to dismemberment. 

A measure which, instead of ^^consolidating the 
strength and resource of the Empire," as treacherously 
expressed from the Throne of the Ticeroy, has, through 
its morbid operation, paralyzed the resources of Ireland ; 
whilst England is exhausting her own strength, squan- 
dering her own treasures, and clipping her own constitu- 
tion, to uphold a ineasure, eifected by corruption, and 
maintained by oppression. 

A measure which, pretending to tranquillize, has in fact 
excited more hostile, and I fear, interminable disgust, 
than had ever before existed between the two nations, 
and has banished from both, that mutual and invigorating 
attachment, which was daily augmentmg, under the con- 
tinuance of the federative connexion. 

The protecting body of the country gentlemen have 
evacuated Ireland, and in their stead, we now find official 
clerks, griping agents, haughty functionaries, and proud 
Clergy ; the resident Aristocracy of Ireland, if not quite 
extinguished, is hourly dimmishing ; and it is a political 
truism, that the coexistence of an oligarchy, without a 
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OBSERVATIONg. 

cabinet, a resident executivo, and an absent legislation, 
tenants without landlords, and magisti^ates without legal 
knowledge, must be, from its nature, a form of constitu- 
tion at once incongruous, inefficient, and dangerous. 
The present is a stale which cannot exist ; it is a strug- 
gle, that cannot continue, there ia "a tide" in the afiairs 
of Empires, as well as of individuals ; every fever has a 
crisis : Ireland is ia one now, I am no fanatic, I am the 
partisan only of trancjuillity, in the country where I drew 
my first breath. 

The people of England, and also of some continental 
imigdoms, are fully aware of the distracted state of Ire- 
land, but are at a loss to account for it ; it is now how- 
ever in proo^ that thirty-three years of Union have been 
thirty-three years of beggary and disturbance, and this 
result, I may fairly say, I always foresaw. 

And when my humble sentiments as to the suscepti- 
bility of Ireland, and the misrule that seems entailed on 
her generations, have the honor of coinciding with those 
of the highest authority in England, on that subject, I 
feel myself invincible in the position, that " If Ireland 
■was well governed she would be the brightest jewel in 
the King's Crown. The proof that the people are not bad 
is that during two rebellions in 1715 and ITiS that raged 
in Scotland and England, the Irish people were quite 
quiet. But she has been badly governed, and has not 
and does not improve with the rest of the Empire," 

In feet the world has now become not only enlighten- 
ed, but illuminated, by the progress of political informa- 
tion; and it is clear as day that there are but two ways, 
through which eight millions of Irish population can ever 
be governed with security : either through the re-enjoy- 
ment of her own constitution, and voluntary affection to 
her rulers, or by physical force of arms, and the tempo- 
rary right of conquest, the former even now requires only 
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PBEFATORY OBSERVATIONS. IX 

the will of England, and the word reconciliation ; but 
both ancient and modern examples fully prove, that the 
whole physical force and power of Great Biitaiti might 
find itself dangerously deceived in trying to establish by 
the sword, a system so repugnant to the very nature of 
the English people. 

During the short reign of Earl Fifzwilliam with a resi- 
dent legislature, five thousand men were sufficient to 
garrison every spot of Ireland, under the protracted reign 
of the present Viceroy, more than thirty thousand sol- 
diets are found necessary, to enforce obedience even to a 
single statute of the Imperial legislature. 

These are proofs and matters of fact, they carry con- 
viction to the reason of every man susceptible of convic- 
tion, and of every party not huiTied away by prejudice, 
and gi'eat Britain herself must now perceive that above 
a third of her military are employed in Ireland, by her 
minister, to keep down the exuberant spirit of that people, 
and that army paid out of the English purse, by taxes 
levied on the English people, is solely maintained to 
extinguish that very spirit which they have themselves 
so triumphantly exercised to obtain a reform of their own 
corrupt legislature. 

The subjects of this volume, and some novel sugges- 
tions and doctrines it embodies, will of course excite 
many different opinions, as to the object of its author, in 
producing such a work, at so critical an epocha of the 
British Bmpii^e. I therefore hesitate not a moment in 
avowing my reasons; they are just, true, and con- 
ciliatory ; one is to dispel that profound ignorance of the 
real state of Ireland, its claims and its deprivations, 
which appears to have pervaded every class of the 
British people, and in which lack of information, so great 
a proportion even of the present Parliament appears to 
participate. 
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K PRE PAT OK Y OBSERVATIONS. 

But aljove all to convince the British people, that they 
are the veiy worst friends of the connexion, who raise up 
a " repeal of the Union " as a sprite to terrify the EngUsh 
people, into a false belief that it would be only a certain 
prelude to a separation of the countries. 

Never yet was a more mischievous or false position 
forced on the credulity of an uninformed people ; whoever 
reads this volume will detect that falsehood ; there they 
will find, by comparing times and incidents, that, so far 
from a resident legislature being a ground of separation, 
it was the knot that indissoluhly united them, whilst the 
increasing miseries of Ireland, arising from this Union, 
are only the pi-elude to a convulsive separation of the two 
countries. 

In the body of this volume (page 391,) I have given 
my suggestion as to the term "Repeal of the Union" 
and my opuiion, that no power of the Irish representa- 
tives or trustees, could enact a line of it, that as tx consti- 
tutional measure, it is a nullity unqtialified, and that no 
such Union dejure, is at present in existence. 

I must here observe in reply to the ingenious verbiage 
of my able friend Baron Smith of the Irish Exchequer 
Bench, that of all the feeble attempts to uphold the aiiir- 
mative of that untenable position, his alone is worthy of 
the most trivial animadversion. 

When simply a member of the extinguished legisla- 
ture, he might, like many others, have supported tliat 
vicious doctrine for his temporary purposes ; but it is to 
be lamented, that being a judge he still supports the same 
doctrine, as to the competence of Parliament, though so 
distinctly and palpably repugnant to the eternal principles 
of Justice, and Equity, which form the very essence, and 
the practice of his jurisdiction. 

It is impossible to reconcile such pertinacious retention 
of that doctiine, save through a supposition, that the 
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sulitlety of sophistry and metaphysics, have suggested to 
his fancy, some imaginary distinction between that equity 
to which private property, and public right, have been 
invariably and equally entitled ; and that an individual 
may be entitled to a justice, which a people can be 
deprived of; and a constitution betrayed by the very 
trustees, who were delegated for its protection. 

The case of England and Ireland is not merely a 
c[uestion of law, or even simply of constitution ; it is a 
question actually embracing the law of nations, com- 
mercial treaties existed between them as independent 
countries, and Ireland enjoyed for eighteen years all the 
rights which the law of nations confei-s on independent 
states. 

The difficulties of dissolving the union are exaggera- 
ted, the situation of both countries presented far greater 
obstacles for their arrangement in 1783, than are at this 
moment existing. 

England at that period had usurped a dominion over 
the Irish legislature ; policy and justice, called on her to 
relinquish that dominion ; she obeyed the call, and the 
epeal of her own statute (sixth George I.) by inference 
idmitted the usurpation of centuries. 

Still the power of re-enactment remained; Ireland 
claimed a statutable renunciation of such a power, and 
a guarantee for the entire and unqualified Independence 
of the Irish legislature, and realm, for ever. 

England saw, and admitted, the policy and justice of 
the demand ; she again obeyed the call, and voluntarily 
did guarantee far ever, 'lie independence and integrity 
of Ireland. 

The experiment succeeded, and both countries pros- 
pered. The Union was enacted, and both countries feel 
the ruin of it. 

England, therefore, has only to act upon the very same 
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principle of houour, policy, and justice, as in 1782, and 
follow her former precedent, which conferred such bene- 
fits on hoth — Ireland has nothing to repeal ; her Parlia- 
ment was incompetent, iind her statute was a nulUty. 
The Enghsh Act of Union was a statute de jure, and 
may be renounced as in 1?'82, 

I cannot terminate these observatio.is, without express- 
ing how much the arrangement and the correctness of 
this volume, owe to the research, and revision, of my 
zealous and talented iriend, Doctor Halliday of Paris, 
That congeniality of sentiment which generated our 
mutual friendship, excited that exertion, and gives m< 
the pleasing opportunity, of saying, how much my esteem 
has been encreased, by a more intimate knowledge of hif 
mmd and of his principles. 

Paris, iBt May, I83S. 
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RISE AND FALL 

THE IRISH NATION. 



CHAPTER I. 



Iielandalan early period — Misgovemmentandoppres^onof England — 
[riah slatislice — Climate— Geographical advanlagea — Inlenial resources 
— Population — Her depressed condition in 1779— Causes of it— 'Poyn- 
jng|s law — Usurpation by England to bind Ireland by British. Statutes 
— ?rhe Penal Statutes against Catholics — Fatal consequences to Ireland 
— Ireland roused by the example of America— Success of America— 
Its effect on the Irish people — Origin of (he Irish Volunteers— Cha- 
racter of Lord Clare — His intolerance — His political inconsistency — 
His fall. 

I. More than six centuries had passed away, since Ire- 
land had first acknowledged a subordinate connexion 
with the English Monarchy — ^her voluntary but partial 
submission to the sceptres of Henry and of Richai-d had 
been construed by their successors into the right of con- 
quest — and the same spirit of turbulence and discord, 
which had generated the treachery and treasons of 
M'Morroi^h, was carfuUy cultivated by every English 
potentate, as the most effectual barrier against the strug- 
gles of a restless and semi-conquered people — -and Ire- 
land, helpless and distracted, groaned for ages in obscu- 
rity, under the accumulated pressure of internal strife 
and external tyrranny. 

The apathy produced by this habitual oppression had 
long benumbed the best energies of Ireland; — her 
national spirit, depressed by the heavy hand of arbi- 
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trary restraint, almost forgot its own existence ; and the 
proudest language of her constitution could only boast, 
that she was the annexed dependant of a greater and a 
freer country. 

It was not until au advanced stage .of the American 
revolt had attracted the attention of enlightened Europe 
to the first prmciples of civil liberty, that Ireland began 
steadily to reflect on her own deprivations. Commerce 
and constitution 'had been withdrawn from her grasp, 
and the usurped supremacy* of the British Parliiiment 
gave a death-blow to every struggle of Irish inde- 
pendence. 

II. But in whatever relative situation the two nations 
really stood, the same jealous and narrow principle might 
be perceived uniformly attending eveiy measure enacted 
as to the Irish people. If at any time a cheering ray of 
commercial advantage chanced for a moment to illu- 
minate the dreary prospects of Ii'eland, the sordid spirit 
of monOTOly instantly arose in England, and rendered 
every effort to promote a beneficial trade, or advance a 
rival manufacture, vain and abortive. 

Commercial jealousy and arbitrary government united, 
therefore, to suppress every struggle of the Irish nation, 
and root up every seed of prosperity and civilization. 

Alarmed at the increasing population, the unsubdued 
spirit, and the inexhaustible resources of that strong and 
fertile island; a dread of her growing power excited a 
fallacious jealousy of her future im^iortance. In her 
tunidity or her avarice, England lost sight of her truest 
interests, and of her nobler feelings ; and kings, usurpers, 
and viceroys, as they respectively exercised the powers 
of government, all acted toward-' Ireland upon the same 
bUnd and arbitary principles, wtiich they had imbibed 
from their education, or inherited from their prede- 
cessors. 

This desperate policy, so repugnant to the attachment, 
and fatal to the repose of the two countries, excited the 
sphit of eternal warfare : — an enthusiastic love of na- 

* The claim of the British Parliament to bind Ireland by Sritish 
fitalutes was at lei^lh most ably refuted by Mi'. William Molyneus, 
representative for DnWin UniverBity; in his celebrated work, published 
in 1693, entitled " The Case of Irelarid." 
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tional independence sharpened the sword, and the zealots 
of rehgious fanaticism thi-ew away the scabhai-d — the 
septs fought against each other, the Enghsh against all — 
the population was thinned, but the sm-vivors became 
inveterate ; and though the wars and the massacres of 
Elizabeth ajid of Cromwell, by depopulating, appeared to 
have subjugated the nation — the triumph was not glori- 
ous — and the conquest was not complete. 

Direct persecution against principles only adds fuel to 
a conflagration^ — the persons of men may be coerced — 
but it is beyond the reach of human power to subdue the 
rooted, hereditary passions and prejudices of a perse- 
vering, ardent, and patriotic people: — such a nation 
may be gained over by address, or seduced by dissimula^ 
tion, but can never be reclaimed by force, or overcome 
by persecution — ^yet from the very first intercourse be- 
tween the two countries, that destructive system of force 
and of dissension, which so palpably led to the miseries 
of Ireland, had been sedulously cultivated, "nd unremit- 
tingly persevered in. 

Thus grievously oppressed, and ruinously disunited, 
Ireland struggled often, but she striiggled 'n vain: the 
weight of her chains was too heavy for the feebleness of 
her constitution, and every effort to enlarge her liberty 
only gave a new pretext to the conqueror, to cncian- 
scribe it within a still narrower compass. 

On the same lalse principle of government this op- 
pressed nation was also systematically retained in a state 
of the utmost obscurity, and represented to the world as 
an insignificant and remote island, remarkable only for 
her turbulence and sterility: and so perfectly did this 
misrepresentation succea^ that, while every republic and 
minor nation of Europe had become the theme of tra- 
vellers, and the subject of historians, Ireland was visited 
only to be despised, and spoken of only to be calumni- 
ated. In truth, she is as yet but little known by the rest 
of Europe, and but partially even to the people of Eng- 
land. But when the extraordinary capabilities, the re- 
sources, and the powers of Ireland are fully developed, 
an interest must arise in every breast, which reflects on 
her misfortunes. It is time that the curtain, which has 
been so long interposed between Ireland and the rest of 
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Europe, should be drawn aside for ever, and a just judg- 
ment formed of the imjwhcy of measures, which have 
been adopted nominally to govern, but substantially to 
suppress her power and prosperity. 

III. The position of Ireland upon the face of the 
globe peculiarly formed her for luiiversal intercourse, 
and adapted her in every respect for legislative inde- 
pendence. Separated by a great sea from England — 
the Irish people, dissimilar in customs, more than equal 
in talent, and vastly superior in energy, possess an island 
about 900 miles in circumference; with a climate, for 
the general mildness of temperature and moderation of 
seasons, unrivalled in the universe — the parching heats, 
or piercing colds, the deep snows, the torrent, and the 
hurricane, which other coimtries so fatally experience, are 
here unknown. Though her great exposme to the spray 
of the Atlantic increases the humidity of the atmosphere, 
it adds to the fecundity of the soil, and distinguishes her 
fertile fields by .the productions of an almost perpetual 



The geographical situation of Ireland is not less 
favorable to commerce, than her climate is to agricul- 
ture. Her position on the western extremity of Europe 
would enable her to intercept the trade of the new- 
world from all other nations — the merchandise of Lon- 
don, of Bristol, and of Liverpool, skirt her shores, before 
it arrives at its own destination ; and some of the tuiest 
harbours in the world invite the inhabitants of this 
gifted island to accept the trade of India, and form the 
emporium of Europe. 

The internal and natural advantages of Ireland are 
great and inexhaustible. Rich mines are found in almost 
every quarter of the island ; gold is discovered in the 
beds of streams, and washed from the sands of rivulets — 
the mountains are generally arable to their summits — the 
vallies exceed in fertility the most prolific soils of Eng- 
land — the rivulets, which flow along the declivities, adapt 
the country most peculiarly to the improvement of irri- 
gation ; and the bogs and mosses of Ireland, utterly 
unlike the fens and marshes of England, emit no damp 
or noxious exhalations ; and give a plentiful and cheer- 
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dig fuel to the surrounding peasantry ; or, when re- 
Elaimed, become the most luxuriant pastures. 

The population of Ireland is gi-eat and progressive. 
A-hove five* miliions of a brave and hardy race of men 
Eire seen scattered through the fields, or swarming in the 
villages — a vast redundancy of grain, and innumerable 
flocks and herds, should furnish to them not only the 
source of trade, but every means of comfort. 

Dublin, the second city in the British empire, though 
it yields in extent, yields not in architectural beauties to 
the metropolis of England. For some years previous to 
the Union, its progress was excessive— the locality of the 
parliament — the constant residence of the nobihty and 
commons — the magnificent establishments of the vice- 
regal court — the indefatigable hospitality of tlie people— 
and the increasing commerce of the port, all together 
gave a brilliant prosperity to that splendid and luxurious 
capital, 

Ireland,t possessing the strongest features of a power- 
ful state, though labouring under every disadvantage 
which a restricted commerce and a jealous ally could inflict 
upon her prosperity, might still have regarded with con- 
tempt the comparatively unequal resources and inferior 
powers of half the monarchies of Europe. Her insular 
situation — her great fertility — the cliaracter of her 
people — the amount of her revenues — and the extent of 
her population, gave her a decided superiority over 
other nations, and rendered her crown, if accompanied 
by her affections, not onlyf a brilliant but a most sub- 
stantial ornament to the British empire. 

However, though gifted, and enriched by the hand of 
Nature, the fomented dissensions of her own natives had 
wedded Ireland to poverty, and adapted her to subjuga- 

" NoiB upwards of eight millions. 

t The relative size ol Ireland, compared to England and Wales, is 
about 18 to 30. If coiilains about eighteen tniliions of acres; is about 
285 miles long, and above 160 broad. In time of war she lends more 
than one hunfcd ihousand soldiers and sailors to the English fleet and 
army, and relaina at home above one million of hardy men, from 17 to 
47 years of age, fit to beararins. 

J In the very words of the highest authority in Great Britain this 
day, " If wetl governed, Irelantl would be the brightest jewel in the 
king's wown." 
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tion — ^her innate capacities lay dormant and inactive — 
her dearest interests were forgotten by herself^ or resisted 
by her ally ; and the gifts and bounties of a favouring 
ProvidenOe, though lavished, were lost on a divided 
people. 

IT. By thfc paralyzing system thus adopted towards 
Ireland, she was at length reduced to the lowest ebb — 
her poverty and distresses, almost at their extent, were 
advancing fast to their iinal consummation— her com- 
merce haid almost ceased — her manufactures extinguished 
— her constitution withdrawn— the people absolutely 
desponding — while public and individual bankraptcy 
finished a picture of the deepest miseiy;* and the year 
1779 found Ireland almost every thing but what such a 
countiy and such a people ought to have been. 

This lamentable state of the Irish nation was not the 
result of any one distinct cause : a combination of de- 
pressing circumstances united to bear down every pro- 
gressive effort of that injured people. Immured in a 
labyrintli of difficulties and embarrassments, no clew was 
found to lead them through the mazes of their prison ; 
and, helpless and desponding, they sunk into a dose of 
torpid inactivity, while their humiliated and inefficient 
parliaments, restrained by foreign and arbitrary laws, 
subjected to the dictation of the British Council, and 
obstructed in the performance of its constitutional func- 
tions, retained scarcely the shadow of an independent 
legislature. 

A statute of Henry the Seventh of England, framed 

• This wretched period cannot he more pathetically described, than liy 
a, most able and jusl statement of Irish grievances, published in the year 
3779, by Mr. Hely Hutchinson, (father of the prcBent Lords Douoiigh- 
niore and Hutchinson,) then Provost of the Dublin University, an elo- 
quent and very distinguished member of the Irish Parliament In his 
book entitled " Commercial Sestrakits," Mr. Hutchinson gives a pa- 
thetic description of the state to which Ireland waa reduced by the jeal- 
ous and narrow policy of Englsuid. 

This book acquired so much character, and spoke so many plsun truths, 
llial for many years it was quoted as an authority in the irish Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Flood often declared, that, if there were but two copies of it 
in print, he would give a thousand pounds for one of them. It will be 
mteresfing to compajB the miserable state of Ireland in 1779 with her 
prosperity in 1794, when she had enjoyed only twelve yeais of c 
tutional mdependence and unrestricted cr 
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by his Attorney-General, Sir Edward Poyning, re- 
strained the Irish Parliametit from originating any law 
whatever, either in the Lords or Commons. Before any 
statute could be finally discussed, it was previously to he 
submitted to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and his 
Privy Council, for their consideration, who might at their 
pleasure reject it, or transmit It to England, If trans- 
mitted to England, the British Attorney General and 
Privy Council were invested with a power either to sup- 
press it altogether, or model it at their own will, and 
then return it to Ireland, with permission fo the Irish 
Parliament to pass it into a law, but without any altera- 
tion, though it frequently returned from England so 
changed, as to retain hardly a U-ace of its original fea- 
tures, or a point of its original object. 

Yet, as if this arbitrary law were insufficient to secure 
Great Britain from the effect of those rival advantages, 
which Ireland might in process of time eventually ac- 
quim ; and as if that counteracting power, with which 
England had invested herself by the law of Poyning, 
were unequal to the task of eftectually suppressing all 
rivalship of the Ii'ish people, and independence of the 
Irish Parliament ; it was thought advisable by Great 
Britain, to usurp a positive right to legislate for Ireland, 
without her own consent, or the interference of her Par- 
liament : and a law was accordingly enacted at West- 
minster, in the sixth year of the reign of George the 
First, by one sweeping clause of which England assumed 
a despotic power, and declared her inherent right to bind 
Ireland by every British statute, in which she should be 
expressly designated : and thus, by the authority of the 
British Council on the one hand, and the positive right 
assumed by the British Parliament upon the other, fie- 
land retained no more the attributes of an independent 
nation, than a monarch, attended in a dungeon with all 
the state and trappings of royalty, and bound hand and 
foot in golden shackles, could be justly styled an inde- 
pendent potentate. 

The effect of this tyrannical and ruinous system fell 
most heavily on the trade of Ireland. Its influence was 
experienced not merely by any particular branch of com- 
merce, but in every stage of manufacture, of arts, ot 
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trade, and of agriculture. In every stmgg^le of the Irisft 
Parliament to promote the commerce or lire manirfac- 
tures of their country, the British monopolizers were 

Jierpetually victorious ; and even the speculative jea- 
ousy of a manufacturing village of Great Britain was 
of sufficient weight to negative any measure, however 
beneficial to the general prosperity of the sister countiy. 

The same jealousy and the same system, which ope- 
rated so fatally agamst the advancement of her com- 
merce, operated as strongly against the improvement of 
her constitution. England was well aware, that tlie 
acquirement of an independent Parliament would he the 
sure forerunner of commercial liberty ; and, posse-^ed of 
the means to coimteract these objects, she seen^ed de- 
termintxt never to relax the strength of that power, by 
the despotic exercise of which Ireland had been so long 
continued in a state of thraldom. 

But exclusive of these slavish restraints (the necessary 
consequence of a dependent legislature,) another system, 
not less adverse to the general prosperity of the whole 
island, than repugnant to the principles of natural justice 
and of sound policy, had been long acted upon with 
every severity, that bigotry could suggest, or intolerance 
could dictate. 

V. The penal statutes, under the tyrannical pressure 
of which the Catholics had so long and so grievously 
laboured, though in some instances softened down, stiU 
bore heavily upon four-fifths of the Irish population — a 
code, which would have dishonoured even the sanguinary 
pen of Draco, had inflicted every pain and penalty, every 
restriction and oppression, under which a people could 
linger out a miserable existence. By these statutes, the 
exercise of religion had been held a crime, the educa- 
tion of children a high misdemeanour — the son was 
encourEiged to betray his father-— the child rewarded for 
the ruin of his parent — the house of God declared a 
public nuisance — the officiating pastor proclaimed an out- 
law—the acquirement of property absolutely prohibited — 
the exercise of trades restrained — plunder legalized in 
courts of law, and breach of trust rewarded in coiuts of 
equity — ^the Irish Catholic excluded from the possession 
of any office or occupation in the state, the law, the 
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aimy, the navy, the municipal bodies, and tlie chartered 
corporations — and the mild doctrines of the ChristiEui 
faith perverted, even in the pulpit, to the worst purposes 
of religious persecution. 

Yet under this galling yoke the Irish, for near eighty 
years remained tranquil and submissive. The ignorance, 
into which poverty and wretchedness had plunged that 
people, prevented them from perceiving the whole extent 
of the oppression ; and these penal laws, while they ope- 
rated as an insuperable bar to the advancement of the Ca- 
tholic, deeply affected the general interest of the Protes- 
tant. The impoverished tenant— the needy landlord — ^fhe 
unenterprising merchant — the idle artisan, could all trace 
the origin of their wants to the enactment of these sta- 
tutes. Profession was not permitted to engage the mind 
of youth, or education to cultivate his understanding. 
Dissolute habits, the certain result of idleness and illi- 
terateness, were consequently making a rapid progress in 
ahnost every class of society. The gendy were not 
exempt from the habits of the peasant ; the spirit of in- 
dustiy took her flight altogether fiom the island ; and, 
as the loss of commerce and constitution had no counter- 
acting advantages, every thing combined to reduce Ire- 
land to a state of the most general and unqualified 



VI. It was about this period, when the short-sighted 
policy of the British Government had by its own arbi- 
trary proceedings planted the seeds of that political 
philosophy, afterwaixls so fatal to the most powerful 
monarchies of Europe, that Ireland began to feel herself 
affected by the struggles of America. The spirit of in- 
dependence had crossed the Atlantic, and the Irish 
people, awakened from a trance, beheld with anxiety the 
contest, in which they now began lo feel an interest. 
They regarded with admiration the exertions of a colony 
combating for the first principles of civil liberty, and 
giving to the world an insti-uctive lesson of fortitude and 
perseverance. 

Spread over a vast expanse of region, America, with- 
out wealth— -without resources — without population — 
without fortresses — without aUies — had every thing to 
contend with, and every thing to conquer. But freedom 
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was her call, and as if she had been designated by Pro\ - 
dence for an example to the universe of what even 
powerless states can achieve by enthusiasm and tinani- 
mity, her strength increased with her deprivations, and 
the firmness of one great and good man converted the 
feebleness of a colony into the power of an empire. 
The defeats of Washington augmented his armies — ^his 
wants and necessities called forth his intellect — while his 
wisdom, iiimness, and moderation, procured him power- 
ful fi-iends, and secured him ultimate victory. The 
strength of Great Britain at length yielded to the vigor 
of his mind, and the unflinching fortitude of his people ; 
and Lord Cornwallis, (the chosen instrument for op- 
pressing heroic nations,) by his defeat and his captivity, 
established the independence of America, The arrogance 
of England bowed its proud head to the shrine of liberty, 
and her favorite genera! led back the relics of his con- 
quered army, to commemorate in the mother country 
the impotence of her power, and emancipation of her 
colonies. 

Whilo. these great events were gradually proceeding 
towards their final completion ; Ireland became every day 
a more anxious spectator of the ai'duous conflict — every 
incident in America began to communicate a sympathetic 
impulse to the Irish people : — the moment was critical : — 
the nation became enlightened — a patriotic ardor took 
possession of her whole frame, and, before she had well 
considered the object of her solicitude, the spark of con- 
stitutional liberty had found its way into her bosom. 

The disposition of Ireland to avad herself of the circum- 
stances of those times, so favourable to the attainment of 
her rights, now openly avowed itself. Her determination 
to claim her constitution from the British Government 
became unequivocal, and she began to assume the attitude 
and language of a nation " entitled to independence?^ — 
The sound of arms and the voice of freedom echoed from 
every quarter of the Island — distinctions were forgotten, 
or disregarded — every rank, every religion, alike caught 
the general feeling, — but firmness and discretion charac- 
terised her proceedings : — she gradually arose fioio torpor 
and obscurity — her native spirit drew aside the emtain, 
that had so long concealed her from the world j and 
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exhibited an aimed and animated people, claiming their 
natural rights, and demanding their constitntional liberty. 

When the dawn of political liberty begins to diffnse 
itBelf over a narion, great and gifted characters suddenly 
spring up from among the people — animated by new- 
subjects, their various talents and principles become 
developed — ^they interweave themselves with the events 
of tlieir country, become inseparable from its misfortunes, 
or identified with its prosperity. 

Ireland, at this era, possessed many men of superior 
capacities — some distinguished by their pure attachment 
to constitutional liberty — others by their slavish deference 
to ruling powers and patronizing authorities. Among 
those whom the spirit of these times called forth to public 
notice was seen one of the most bold and energetic leaders 
of modern days an anticipated knowledge of whose mark- 
ed and restless character is a necessary preface to a recital 
of Irish recunences, in which the effects of his passions 
will be every where traced, and the mischievous errors of 
his judgment he perceived and lamented. 

VII. This person was John Fitzgibbon, aflerwards Karl 
of Clare — Attorney Gieneral, and Lord High Chancellor 
of Ireland, His ascertained pedigree was short, though 
his name bespoke an early respectability. His grandfather 
was obscure — ^his father, intended for the profession of a 
CathoUc pastor, but possessing a mind superior to the 
habits of monkish seclusion, procured himself to be called 
to the Irish bar, where his talents raised him to the 
highest estimation, and finally established him in fame 
and fortune. 

John Fitzgihboti, the second son of this man, was called 
to the bar in 1772. Naturally dissipated, ho for some 
time attended but little to the duties of his profession ; 
but on the death of his elder brother and his father, he 
found himself in possession of all those advantages, which 
led him rapidly forward to the eKtremtty of his objects. 
Considerable fortune — ^professional talents — extensive 
connexions — and undismayed confidence, elevated him to 
those stations, on which he afterwards appeared so con- 
spicuously seated ; while the historic eye, as it follows 
his career, perceives him lightly bounding over every 
obstacle, wMch checked his course, to that goal whete all 
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the trophies aod thorns of power were collected for hia 
reception. 

In the Earl of Clare we find a man eminently gifted 
with talents adapted either for a blessing or a curse w 
the nation he inhabited ; but early enveloped in high and 
dazzling authority, he lost his way ; and considering his 
power as a victory, he ruled his country as a conquest : — 
indiscriminate in his friendships — and implacable in his 
animosities— he carried to the grave all the passions of 
his childhood. 

He hated powerful talents, because he feared them ; 
and trampled on modest merit, because it was incapable 
of resistance. Authoritative and peremptoiy in his ad- 
dress ; commanding, able, and arrogant, in his language, 
a daring contempt for public opinion was the fatal principle 
which misguided his conduct ; and Ireland became divided 
between the friends of his patronage— the slaves of his 
power — and the enemies to his tyranny. 

His character had no medium, his manners no medio- 
crity — the example of his extremes was adopted by his 
intimates, and excited in those who knew him feehngs 
either of warm attachment, or of rivetted aversion. 

While he held the seals in Ireland, he united a vigorous 
capacity with the most striking errors : as a judge, he 
collected facts with a rapid precision, and decided on them 
with a prompt asperity: but he hated precedent, and 
despised the highest judicial authorities, because they 
were not his own. 

As a politician and a statesman, the character of Lord 
Clare is too well known, and its effects too generally 
experienced, to be mistaken or misrepresented — the era 
of his reign was the downfall of his country — his councils 
accelerated what his policy might have suppressed, and 
have marked the annals of Ire&ind with stains and mise- 
ries unequalled and indelible. 

In council, — rapid, peremptory, and overbearing — ^he 
regarded promptness of execution, rather than discretion 
of arrangement, and piqued himself more on expertness 
of thought than sobriety of judgment. Through all the 
calamities of Ireland, the mild voice of conciliation never 
escaped his Ups ; and when the torrent of civil war had 
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lubsided in his country, he held out no olive, to show that 
the deluge had receded. 

Acting upon a conviction, that his power was hut co- 
existent with the order of public establishments, and the 
tenure of his office limited to the continuance of adminis- 
tration, he supported both with less prudence, and more 
desperation, than sound policy or an enlightened mind 
should permit or dictate ; his extravagant doctrines of 
religious intolsrance created the most mischievous pre- 
texts for his intemperance in upholding them ; and, mider 
colour of defending the principles of one revolution, he 
bad nearly plunged the nation into all the miseries of 
another. 

His political conduct has been accounted imiform, but 
in detail it will be found fo have Ijcen miserably incon- 
sistent. In 1781, he toolt up arms to obtain a declaration 
of Irish independence; in 1800, he recommended the 
introduction of a military force to assist in its extinguish- 
ment ; he proclaimed Ireland a free nation in 1783, and 
argued that it should be a province in 1799 ; in 1782 he 
called the acts of the British Legislature towards Ireland 
" a daring usurpatimi on the rights of a free people,"* 
and in 1800 he transferred Ireland to the usurper. On 
all ocasions his ambition as despotically governed his 
politics, as his reason invariably sunk before his pre- 
judice. 

Though liD intrinsically hated a Legislative Union, his 
Inst for powerinducedhim to support it; the preservation 
of office overcame the impulse oiconviction, and he stre- 
nuously supported that measure, after having openly 
avowed himself its enemy : its completion, however, 
blasted his hopes, and hastened his dissolution. The 
restlessness of his habit, and the obtnisiveness of his dis- 
position, became insupportably embarrassing to the British 
cabinet — the danger of his talents as a minister, and the 
inadequacy of his judgment as a statesman, had been 
proved in Ireland : he had been a useful instrument in 
that country, but the same line of services which he per- 

* 111 his Lordship's answer to the address of Dublin University, on the 
I4th of April 1782, upoa the declaration of r^hts, he used these wordsi 
and adileJ, that " he had unifoimly expressed tliat opinion botli in puU 
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formed in Ireland, would have been ruinous to Great 
Britain, and Lord Ckire was no longer consulted. 

The union at length eilected through his friends, what 
Ireland could never accomplish through his enemies — his 
total overthrow. Unaccustomed to control, and unable 
to submit, he retmned to his country, weary, drooping, 
and disappointed ; regretting what he had done, yet 
miserable that he could do no more : his importance had 
expired with the Irish Pai-liament, his patronage ceased 
to supply food for his ambition, the mind and I he body 
became too sympathetic for existence, and he sunk into 
the grave, a conspicuous example of hmnan talent and 
hmnan irailty. 

In his person he was about the middle size, slight, and 
not graceful, his eyes, large, dark, and penetrating, 
Detrayed some of the boldest traits of his uncommon 
character, his countenance, though expressive and manly, 
yet discovered nothing, which could deceive the physiog- 
nomist into an opinion of his magnanimity, or, call forfli 
a eulogium on his virtues. 

During twenty momentous and eventful years, the life 
of Lord Clare is in fact the history of Ireland — as in 
romance some puissant and doughty chieftain appears 
prominent in every feat of chivalry — the champion in 
every strife — the hero of every encounter, and, after a life 
of toil and of battle, fiiUs smroimded by a host of foes, a 
victim to his own ambition and temerity. 

Thus Earl Clare, throughout those eventfud periods, 
will be seen bold, active and desperate, engaging fiercely 
in every important conflict of the Irish nation and at length 
aflBr having sacrificed his country to his passions and his 
ambition, endeavouring to atone for his errors, by sacri- 
ficing himself. 
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CHAPTER II. 

State of the Irisli Parliament previoos to 1779 — Previous to 1780, occa- 
sional contests arose in the, Irish Parliameiila — The absentees — The 
Irish Bar — It3 influence and Independence — Mr. Burgli Prime-Ser- 

Ct — The Atiomey^nera) — France assists America against Eng- 
— France the chamjiion of Uberty; England of Slavery — France 
threatens to invade Irelsmd — England prostrate and incapable of assist- 
ing Ireland — Moderation and patriotism of the Cathofics — CharactM 
of the Irish people misrepresented and misunderstood in England — 
Irish cliaracfer defamed by English writers— Character of the Irish 
peasant — Their undaunted courage — Attachment to their country — 
The Gently — Romantic Chivalry of the Irish gentry—Suicide un- 
known in Ireland — Irish Peer^e — Proiestant Cle^— Catholic Cler- 
gy — Their conduct and manners 

I. The habits of commerce and the piirsuits of avarice 
had not, at this period, absorbed the spirit or contracted 
the intellect of the Irish people. That vigorous compre- 
hensive, and pathetic eloquence, so peculiar to Ireland, 
which grasped at once the reason and the passions, still 
retained its ascendency at the bar, and its pre-eminence 
in the Senate : and the Commons' House of Parliament, 
about the period of Lord Clare's first introduction into 
public notice, contained as much character, as much 
eloquence, and as much sincerity, as any jwpular assembly 
since the most brilliant era of the Roman republic, 

II. It might be reasonable to infer that a nation so 
long retained in the trammels of dependence, so habittiated 
through successive generations, to control and to subjection 
would have lost much of its natural energy, and more of 
its national feeling. But, though the Irish Parliament, 
previous to 1779, in general manifested strong indications 
of a declining and a subservient body, yet, even after 
centuries of depression, when roused by the sting of 
accumulating usurpation, its latent spirit occasionally 
burst forth, and should have convinced the British 
(Government, that though the flame of liberty may be 
smothered, tho spark is uncxtingmshable. 
4 
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Although, by the operation of Poyning's law, the [ia»- 
liamentary discussions were generally restricted to local 
subjects and domestic arrangements, yet constitutional 
questions of a vital tendency incidentally occurred ; and 
the exercise of contTOling powers, assumed by the British 
Cabinet over the concerns of Ireland often afforded matter 
of serious controversy between the viceroy and the nation 
and had, in some instances, been resisted by the Pai'lia- 
ment with a warmth and a pertinacity which foretold a 
certainty of more important contests.* 

These struggles, however, although frequent, were 
Irmtless. The country was not yet ripe for independence, 
constitutional freedom had been so long obsolete, that 
even its first principles were nearly forgotten, and the 
people were again to learn the rudiments, before they 
could speak the language of liberty. But the fortitude, 
the wisdom, and the perseverance of the Anglo-American 
colonies, the feebleness, the impolicy, and the divisions 

* On many occaaona previous to 1779, the Irish CommoriB aeseited 
fheir independent rights and privileges witli great warmth, Ihot^h eome- 
times without success. In 1749, a redimdancy ot =653,000 remaining 
in the Irish ireaBUry — an unappropriated balance in faTOur of the nation, 
after paying all the eslablishnieuts — the King sent over his letter to draw 
that snm lo England, as a part of his he edita y evenue But the Irish 
Parliament resisted the autnorily of his Majesty's letle as an encroach 
ment on the distinctness and independence of Leland part of t]ia< 
sum having arisen from additional dut s mj ose I by 1 e Parliament 
The King consulted the English ju(%eB ho v re of op nion that the 
King's jM'eOTOits eonseiif was uec^sary to tsap] op atjon but tlie Irish 
Commons insisted on iheic r^ht of app op at on a d asserted that hi& 
Majesty's subseqiunt assent only was necessary Th contest was 
warmly maintained tmtil the year 1763, when the Irish Commons siw- 
ceeded iu establishiiig their principle. 

The principles of Mr. Molyneux's " Case of Ireland" published in 
1698, had never ceased lo make a strong impresaon on the minds of the 
Irish people. The British Parliament ordered it to be burned by the 
hands of the common executioner ; but that measure defeated its own 
object, by greatly increasing its celebrity and circulation. The same 
principles were strongly inculcated, in several publications, by a very 
able writer. Doctor Charles Lucas, member tor Dublin. For those wri- 
tings, be was expelled from the house; but he afterwards resumed his 
seat with increased character and influence; and, to this day, bis statue, 
in while marble, stands eminently conspicuous in the Royal Exchai^e 
at Dublin, as a monument of his steady patriotism. Before him. Dean 
Swift, whose name is still adored by the Irish, had employed his mas- 
terly pen wilh powerful cfiect in foxing Ihe spirit of independence. 
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of Great Britain, soon tauglit Ireland the importance of 
the crisis ; and by a firmness, a moderation, and an 
unanimity, unparalleled in the annals of revolution, tJie 
Irish Volunteers acquired for their country a civic crown, 
which nothing but the insanity of rebellion and the arti- 
fices and frauds of Union, could ever have torn from the 
brow of the Irish people. 

in. Absentees'* who have ever been and ever will 
remain an obstacle to the substantial prosperity of Ireland 
exerted themselves more particularly at this period, in 
giving a strenuous and weighty opposition to eveiy 
measure of mnovation, they knew their Irish demesnes 
only by name and by income, they felt no intei-est but for 
their rents, and no patriotism but lor the territory, alarmed 
at any legislative measure originating in Ireland. They 
showed themselves equally ignorant and regardless of 
her constitution, and ever proved themselves the steady 
adherents of the Minister for the time being ; their proxies 
in the Lords, and their influence in the Commons, were 
transferred to hun on a card or in a letter, and, on every 
division in both houses, almost invai'iably formed a 
phalanx against the true and genuine interest of the 
country. 

IV. However zealous and determined the incipient 
exertions of the Irish nation might have been, they would 
probably have been crushed and extinguished, had not a 
class of men, possessing the first talents in the senate and 
the highest confidence of the comitry, stepped boldly 
forward lo support the people. In those days the Irish 
Bar, a body equally formidable to the Government by 
their character and their capacity, too independent to be 
restrained, and too proud to be coiTupted, comprised 
many sons of the resident noblemen and commoners of 
Ireland. The legal science was at that time considered 
as part of an Irish gentleman's education : the practice 
was then not a trade, hut a profession. Eloquence was 
cultivated by its votaries, as a prepai-ation for the higher 
duties of the senate, and, as almost every peer and every 

• Tlie absentees of the present day ajinually draw from Ireland above 
three millions sterling, to be expended in Great Britain. Some of tlie law 
offices of tlie irreatest emolument, connected, with the Irish comls of juB- 
tice, are now Jield by constant absentees. 
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commoner liad a relative enrolled among their nomljer, 
so tliey liad no interest in the cqnduct and honor of that 
department of society. The influence therefore of the 
bar as a body, increased by the general respect for the 
connexions iind cultivated talents of its members, gave 
them an ascendency both in and out of Parliament, which 
could scarcely be counteracted, and, on certain trying 
occasions the conduct of some of the law-officers afforded 
experimental'proof, that even they considered their offices 
as no longer tenable with advantage to the King, if the 
Minister should attempt to use them as instniments 
against the people. 

The rank and station of the law-officers of Ireland in 
th(rae days were peculiarly dignified, and conveyed an 
impression of importance, which the modern degeneracy 
of talent and relaxation of wholesome forms and of dis- 
tinctions has altogether done away' with. — The office of 
Prime Sergeant, then the first law-officer of Ireland, was 
filled at this period by one of the most amiable and elo- 
quent men that ever appeared on the stage of politics — 
Walter Hussey Eiu:gh, whose conduct in a subsequent 
transaction renderedhim justly celebrated and illustrious. 
This gentleman was then representative for Dublin Uni- 
versity ; ill which office, he and M. Fitzgibbon were 
colleagues — ^men in whose public characters, scarcely a 
trait of similarity can be discovered. Mild, moderate, and 
patriotic, Mr. Burgh was proud without arrogance, and 
dignified without effort : equally attentive to public con- 
cerns and careless of his own, he had neither avarice to 
acquire wealth, nor parsimony to hoard it : — liberal, even 
to profusion — friendly, to a fault — and disinterested, to a 
wealmess — he was honest without affluence, and ambitious 
without corruption : — his eloquence was of the highest 
order— figurative, splendid, and convincing ; — at the bar, 
in the Parliament, and among the people he was equally 
admired, and universally respected. 

But, when we compare Mr. Burgh with the then Attor- 
ney General of Ireland, who had been selected by Lord 
Townsend to bear down, if possible, the spirit of the 
country, the contrast may give a strong view of that 
policy, which falling ministers frequently and perhaps 
judiciouslyadopt, of endeavouring, if practicable, to enhst 
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and seat upon their benches some popular and elevated 
personage of opposition, who, by his character, may give 
strength to the party which surrounds him, or ttt least 
may for ever prostrate his own reputation by the uLpopu- 
larity of the connection. 

Mr. John Scott, then Attorney General, and afterwards 
created Earl of Clonmel, and Chief Justice of Ireland, 
exhibited the most striking contrast to the character of 
the Prime Sergeant. Sprung from the humbler order of 
society, he adventured upon the world without any 
advantage, save the sti'ength of his intellect and the 
versatility of his talents. He held his head high, his 
boldness was his first introduction, his policy, his ultimate 
preferment. Courageous,* humorous, artificial, he knew 
the world well, and he profited by that knowledge ; he 
cultivated the powerful.; he bulhed the timid, he fought 
the brave, he flattered the vain, he duped the credulous, 
and he amused the convivial. Half liked, half repro- 
bated, he was too high to be despised, and too low to be 
respected. His language was coarse, and his principles 
arbitrary : but his passions were his slaves, and his cun- 
ning was his instrument. He recollected favors received 
hi his obscurity, and, in some instances, had gratitude to 
requite the obhgation : but his avarice and his ostentation 
contended for the ascendency: their strife was perpetual, 
and their victories alternate. In public and in private, he 
was the same character ; and, though a most fortunate 
man and a successfud courtier, he had scarcely a sincere 
friend, or a disinterested adherent. 

This marked contrariety in character and disposition, 
which distinguished those chief law-officers of government 
was equally discernible in almost every other department : 
the virtues and the talents of Grattan, of Flood, of Yel- 
verton, of Daly, found their contrasts on the same 
benches ; and these two distinguished characters are thus 
brought forward, by anticipation to show in the strongest 
point of view how powerful and insinuating the public 
feeling of that day must have been, that could finally 
draw together, in one comiE.on cause, personages so 

■ His Lordship fought several duels hefore he v/as Chief Justice of 
the King's Bench. The late Earl of Laodaff, EUid the present Loid Ty 
lawly, were two of his aiii^onists. 
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opposite and so adverse on almost every political object; 
and in every national principal. 

The crisis, however, now approached, when Ireland 
was for a moment to rear her head among imperial 
nations: strange and unforseen events began to crowd 
the annals of the world, — the established axioms of geneitil 
polity began to lose their weight among nations; and 
governments, widely wandering from the fundamental 
principles of their own constitutions, seemed carelessly 
travelling the road to anarchy and revolution. 

The rival powers of England and of France — ever 
jealous ever insincere — concluding deceptions negotia- 
tions by fallaciotis treaties — doubtful of each other's 
honor, and dreading each other's prowess — had long stood 
cautiously at bay — each watching for an unguarded open 
to give a mortal wound to her adversaiy-— yet each 
dreading the consequences of an misuccessful effort. 

However, the perseverance and successes of America 
communicated a stimulating impulse to tlie councils of 
the French King ; and that ill-fated monarch, urged on 
to his destiny, deteimined to strilie a deadly blow at the 
pride and the commerce of England, by giving an effec- 
tual aid to her revolted colonies. 

The question soon came to a speedy issue ; an unde- 
cisive engagement with the French fleet in the Channel 
alarmed and irritated England ; every prospect of accom- 
modation vanished ; and a declaration of war was issued 
by the French Government, with a pompous manifesto 
proclaiming the wanton injuries they had sustained from 
Great Britain. 

Plunged into destructive warfiire, each nation used 
their utmost efforts to accomplish their respective pur- 
poses. Prance, deteriiiined to estabhsh the independence 
of America ; while England, sought to reduce her colonies 
to the most decisive slavery. A transposition of national 
principles seemed to have been adopted by the Govern- 
ments of both countries— despotic France combating, to 
establish the rights of civil liberty — and England exerting 
all her energies, to enforce a system of tyrannic govern- 
ment — the one marshalling the slaves of her arbitrary 
power to battle in the cause of pure democracy — tha 
other rallymg round au Enghsh standard the hired mer- 
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conaries of Gennan avarice, to suppress the principles of 
British freedom — and both Governments soliciting the 
aid of sanguinary savages, to aggravate the horrors of a 
Christian war by tire scalping-knife and the tomahawk 
of heathen murderers, 

Europe beheld with amazement a combat so unnatural 
and disgusting : but it would have required a prophetic 
spirit, to have then foretold that the French throne would 
be eventually overturned by the principles of those new 
allies, and would, by the mighty shoclt of its fall, shake 
even the foundations of the British constitution ; though 
the total prostration of the one, and the ministerial 
inroads upon the other, would since have fully justified 
the hazard of that prediction. 

V. Amidst the confusion incident to those great events, 
Ireland yet remained unheeded and unthought of: her 
miseries and her oppressions had hardly engaged the 
consideration of the British minister. Meanwhile, the 
Irish people, with a dignified anxiety, contemplated the 
probable termination of a contest, by the result of which 
tJieir own destiny must be determined. The subjugation 
of America might confirm the dependence of Ireland; 
and she was soon convinced, — that she could obtain her 
own constitutional rights from Great Britain only by the 
complete success and triumph of her colony. 

Awaiting therefore the decrees of Providence, Ireland 
steadily surveyed the distant pi-ospect of great and rival 
empires wantonly lavishing the blood and treasures of 
their people in a contest fundamentally repugnant to their 
established principles ; but — cautious, moderate, and firm 
in her conduct — though she wisely determined to avail 
herself of the crisis to promote the establishment of her 
independence, — she fed the flame of liberty, she kindled 
not the blaze of licentiousness : while America fought to 
obtain a separation from Great Britain, Ireland took up 
arms only to obtain a just participation of her constitution. 

To embarrass the oflensive measures of England, and 
make a formidable diversion in favor of America, France 
manifested an intention of invading Ireland.— -In this 
alarming emergency, Great Britain, from the dispersions 
of her militaiy force, scattered into many distant stationa 
of the world, and so numerously employed on the coo- 
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tinent of America, found it impossible to afford a body of 
regular troops sufficient to protect Ireland in case of 
such invasion. Here let us for a moment pause, and 
dispassionately reflect upon the situation of Great Britain 
ana the conduct of Ireland at this most trying moment : 
let us survey the increasing imbecility of the one, and the 
rising enemies of the other ; and we must — do justice 
to the moderation and generosity of a people, whose long 
and grievous oppressions, if they could not have justified, 
would at least have palliated, a verj^ different proceeding. 

The state of England during this war became every 
day more difficult and distressing. A discontented people, 
and an unpopular ministry — an empty treasury, and a 
grievous taxation — a continental war, and a colonial 
rebellion — together formed an accumulation of embar- 
rassment, such as Great Britain had never before expe- 
rienced. Her forces in America were captured or 
defeated : her fleets, had not yet attained that irresistible 
superiority which has since proved the only protection of 
the British Islands. — Ireland, without money, militia, or 
standing army — without ordinance or fortifications — 
almost abandoned by England, had to depend solely on 
the spirit and resources of her own natives; and this 
critical state of Ireland, which the misconduct of Great 
Britain herself had occasioned, gave the first rise to those 
celebrated associations, the immediate means of obtaming 
Irish independence. 

Many inducements prevailed, to fill the ranks of these 
associations. The warlike propensities of the Irish people, 
so long restrained — and personal attachment to their 
chiefs and leader, were with them the first excitements : 
but the blending of ranks, and more intimate connexion 
of the people, which was the immediate consequence of a 
general military system, quickly effected an extensive and 
marked revolution in the minds and manners of the entire 
nation — an important and extraordinary change, of which 
the gradations became every day more conspicuously 
discernible. The primary stimulus of the Irisli farmer 
was only that which he felt in common with every 
other animated being— the desire of self preservation : — 
he associated against invasion, because he heard that it 
would be his rain: but his intercom'se with the higher 
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ranks opened the road to better information. Thus he 
soon learned that the Irish people were deprived of poli- 
tical rights, and that his country had endured political 
injuries : his ideas became enlarged, and quickly embraced 
more numerous and prouder objects ; he began, for the 
first time, to know his own importance to the state ; and, 
as knowledge advanced, the principles of constitutional 
independence were better understood, and more sedulously 
cultivated. The Irish peasant now assumed a diiferent 
rank, and a higher character : — ^familiarised with aims, 
and more intimate with his superiors, he every day felt 
his love of liberty increased : the spirit at length became 
general enthusiastic ; and, in less time than could have 
been supposed from the commencement of these associa- 
tions, the whole surfeco of the island was seen covei^ed 
with a self-raised host of patriot soldiers. 

VI. In the formation of those armed associations, the 
long-established distinctions between the Protestant and 
the Catholic could not be altogether foi^otten. Many of 
the penal laws were still in full force ; Catholics were 

Erohibited by statute from bearing arms in Ireland ; and, 
■om the rooted prejudices against allowing to thdt body 
any civil or military power whatever, strong objections 
arose to their admission into those armed bodies. The 
Catholics, however, neither took offence nor even showed 
any jealousy at this want of confidence, on the contrary, 
with their money and their exhortations, they zealously 
assisted in forwarding those very associations into which 
they themselves had not admission. Their calmness and 
their patriotism gained them many friends, and a relax- 
ation of intolerance-appeared rapidly to be gaining ground 
but it was not tmtil the volunteers had assumed a 
dehberative capacity, and met as armed citizens, to discuss 
political questions, that the necessity of uniting the whole 
population of the country in the cause of independence 
became distinctly obvious. Those who foresaw that a 
general association of the Irish people was essential to 
the attainment of their constitutional objects, endeavoured 
to reconcile the schisms of sectarian jealousy by calm and 
rational observations ; they argued, that religious feuds 
had, in all countries, proved subversive of national pros- 
perity, but to none more decidedly fatal than to modern 
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Ii'eland ; — that the tnje interest of the Catholic and of 
the Protestant was substantially the same, they breathed 
the same air, tilled the same soil, and had equal lights 
and claims to the participation of hberty, that they were 
endowed by nature with equal powers and faculties, 
intellectual and corporeal, that they worshipped the same 
God, the truths and doctrines of revealed religion equally 
constituting the basis of their social duties, and the foun- 
dation of their rehgious tenets, and the principles of virtue 
and of morality being equally inculcated from their pulpits, 
and propagated at their altars. "Why, then," they asked, 
"should a few theological subtilties, whose mysterious 
uncertainties lay far beyond the reach of human determi- 
nation, and were altogether unnecessary to the arrange- 
ments of municipal institutions, why should they distract 
a nation which, to become/ree should become unanimous ? 
why should they excite controversies so strongly tainted 
with fanatic phrenzy, that no personal insult or aggravated 
injury, no breach of moral tie or of honorable contract, 
could i-ouse rancor more acrimonious, or animosity more 
um'elenting, than that which originated solely from 
theoretic distinctions upon inexplicable subjects'* as if 
Irishmen were bound to promote the happiness of their 
neighbours in a future state, by destroying their comforts 
and disturbing their tranquillity in the present ' " 

It was also observed, that, althoi^h this strange insanity 
might have existed in remote and dark ages, w hf'n the 
disciples of every new sect proclaimed themselves the 
meritorious murderei^s of the old, when Christian chiefs 
assailed the pagan power, only to make new proselytes to 
their own errors, and victims to their own intolerance, and 
thoi^h, in such unhappy times, Ireland might have par- 
taken of the general madness, and, without peculiar 
disgrace, have participated in die infirmities of Europe, 
yet, when the progress of civilization had opened the eyes 
and enlarged the understanding of the people, when the 
voice of rational liberty loudly called for the unanimous 
exertion of every sect in the common cause of indepen- 
dence, it was full time to discard those destructive pre- 
judices, which had so long and so eifectually restrained 
the rights and retarded the prosperity of the Irish nation. 

Nor can any historic incident more clearly illustrate 
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Um inestimable value of unanimity to an oppressed people, 
than a contrasted exhibition of the independent spirit 
displayed by the CafhoUcs in 1783, when they acquired a 
constitution by their firmness, and of their degenerate 
conduct in 1800, when they lost that constitution rtirough 
their divisions and their servility. 

VII. Before the progress of the Irish Volunteers is par- 
ticularly detailed, or the ultimate objects which they 
had in view, the genuine character of the people among 
whom so extraordinary an association originated, should 
be clearly developed and perfectly understood ; as many 
important events in Irish history would appear obscure 
and unaccountable, without a due knowledge of the 
national character — a character, ever misconceived or 
misrepresented in England, because the persons by whom 
the picture was drawn were generally either too ignorant 
or two interested to draw it with fidelity, and so little of 
intimate intercourse had subsisted between the two 
countries, that the people of England were in general as 
unacquainted with the real dispositions and habits of the 
Irish, as with those of any nation upon the European 
continent 

It was' therefore impossible that England should judi- 
ciously govern a people with whose feelings she was wont 
to trifle, a.nd with whose natural character she was so 
imperfectly acquainted, nor can she ever eilectuaUy 
acquire that knowledge, until she is convinced that Ireland 
thoughformedbpnature for her sister, wasnever intend- 
ed for her servant — and that, within her own bosom, she 
possesses powers, treasures, and resources, yet unexplored 
by England, but which, if kindly cultivated and literally 
encouraged, would contribute more strength and benefit 
to both than Great Britain has ever heretofore derived, or 
ever yet merited from the connexion. 

To attain a just conception of the remote causes of two 
great and repugnant revolutions in Ireland within eighteen 
years, wa riiust view the ranks of which society is there 
composed, as well as their proportions and their influence 
on each other ; and, in the peculiarities and ardency of 
that character, will be clearly discovered the true sonrces 
of many extraordinary events ; it will evidently appear, 
that, to tlie foibles of that unfortunate nation, worked 
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upon by art, and imposed npon by policy, and not to 
native crimes or peculiar views, are attributable the fre- 
quency of her miseries and the consummation of her 
misfortune. 

VJII. The Irish people have been as little known, as 
they have been grossly defamed to the rest of Europe, 

The lengths to which English writers have proceeded 
in pursuit of this object would surpass all behef, were not 
the facts proved by histories written under the immediate 
eye and sanction of Irish Governments, histories replete 
with falsehood, which, combined with the still more mis- 
chievous misrepresentations of modem writers, form all 
together a mass of the most cruel calumnies that ever 
weighed down the character of a meritorious people. 

This system, however, was not without its meaning. 
From the reign of Ehzabeth, the policy of England has 
been to keep Ireland in a state of internal division perfect 
unanimity among her inhabitants has been considered as 
likely to give her a population and a power incompatible 
with subjection, and there are not wanting natives of 
Ireland, who, impressed with that erroneous idea zealously 
plunge into the same doctrine, as if they could best prove 
their loyalty to the King by vilifying tlieir country. 

IX- The Irjsh peasantry, who necessarily composed the 
great lx)dy of the population, combined in their character 
many of those singular and repugnant qualities which 
peculiarly designate the people of different nations ; and 
this remarkable contrariety of characteristic traits per- 
vaded almost the whole current of their natural dispo- 
sitions. Laborious, domestic, accustomed to wants in the 
midst of plenty, they submit to hardships without re- 
pining, and bear the severest privations with stoic forti- 
tude. The sharpest wit, and the shrewdest subtilty, 
which abound in the character of the Irish peasant, 
generally lie concealed under the semblance of dulness, 
or the appearance of simplicity ; and his language, re- 
plete with the keenest humour, possesses an idiom of 
equivocation, which never fails successfully to evade a 
direct answer to an unwelcome question. 

Inquisitive, artful, and penetrating, the Irish peasant 
learns mankind withotit extensive intercourse, and has an 
instinctive knowledge of the world, without mingUng in 
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its societies, and never, in any other instance did there 
exist a people who could display so much address and so 
much talent in the ordinary transactions of life as the 
Irish peasantry. 

The Irish peasant has, at all periods, been pecuharly 
distinguished for unbounded but indiscriminate hospital- 
ity, which, though natm'ally devoted to the necessities of 
a Mend, is never denied by him even to the distresses of 
an enemy. * To be in want or miseiy, is the best recom- 
mendation to his disinterested protection ; his food, his bed, 
his raiment are equally the strangers and his own ; and 
the deeper the distress, the more welcome is the sufferer 
to the peasant's cottage. 

His attachments to his kindred are of the strongest 
nature. The social duties are intimately blended with the 
natural disposition of an Irish peasant though covered 
with rags, oppressed with poverty, and perhaps with 
hunger, the iinest specimens of generosity and heroism 
are to be found in his unecLualled character. 

A martial spirit and a love of desultory warfare is 
indigenous to the Irish people. Battle is then- pastime ; 
whole parishes and districts form themselves into parties, 
which they denominate factions ; they meet by appoint- 
ment at their country fairs, there they quarrel without a 
cause, and fight without an object, and having indulged 
their propensity and bound up their wounds, they retiun 
satisfied to their own homes, generally without anger, and 
frequently in perfect friendship with each other, t It is a 

• It has been remarked that the English and Irish people fomi their 
judgment of slrangers very differenlly ; — an EnglJBhman snspects a etran- 
gtr to be a rogue, till he finds that he is an honest man ; the Itishraan 
conceives every person fo be an honest man, till he linils him out to be a 
K^e J and this accounts for the very striking difference in their conduct 
and hospitality to strangers. 

■f Natural cruelty has been imputed to the Irish peasant by persons 
who either are unacquainted with his character, or wish to misrepresent 
it National character can never be drawn with justice trom incidents 
which take place amidst all the rage and violence of civil war or reli- 
gious phrensy. The barbarities, committed in L'eland during the insur- 
rection of 1798, were not all on the one side : and at least as many per- 
sons were sacrificed in cold Mood by the musket or sabre of the soldiery, 
as by the pike or blunderbuss of the insui^nf. But all those enonnitiee 
foe incidental to civil Wei's, and should never be bi-ought up as a crite- 
rion, whereby to judge of ttie national character of any people. In Eng- 
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melancholy reflection, that the successive Govi3minents of 
Ireland should have been so long and so obstinately blind 
to the real Interest of the country, as to conceive it more 
expedient to attempt the fruitless task of suppressing the 
national spirit by legal severity, and penal enactments 
than to adopt a system of national instruction and gen- 
eral industry which, by affording employment to tiieir 
faculties, might give to the minds of the people a proper 
tendency, and a useful and peaceable direction. 

In general, the Iri-sh are rather impetuously brave, than 
steadily persevering : their onsets are furious, and their re- 
treats precipitate : but even death has for them no terrors, 
when they firmly believe that their cause is meritorious. 
Though exquisitely artful in the stratagems of warfare, 
yet, when actually in battle, their discretion vanishes 
before their impetuosity ; and — the most gregarious peo- 
ple under heaven— -they rush forward in a crowd with 
tumultuous ardor, and without foresight or reflexion 
whether they are advancing to destruction or to victory. 

An enthusiastic attachment to the place of their nativity 
is another striking trait of the Irish character, which 
neither time nor absence, prosperity nor adversity, can 
obliterate or diminish. Wherever an Irish peasant was 
born, there he wishes to die ; and, however successful in 
acquiring wealth or rank in distant places, he returns 
with fond aifection to renew his intercourse with the 
friends and companions of his youth and his obscurity. 

An innate spirit of insubordination to the laws has been 
strongly chained upon the Irish peasantry : but a people — . 
to whom the punishment of crimes appears rather as a 
sacrifice to revenge than a measure of prevention — can 
never have the same deference to the law, as those who 
are instructed in the principles of justice, and taught to 

land, during ft peaceable year (1794,1 two hundred and eighteen persons 
lecehed sentence of death, of whom forJy-tour were for murder. In 
Ireland, duriM; a troublesome year (1797,) eighty-seven received sen 
lenoe of death, of whom only eighteen were lot minder: so that Ei^ 
Ituid committed her full proportion of crimes and toflxe than her piopor 
(ion ot murders; which does not suhstantiale the charge of cruelty, with 
which the Irish character has been excluBively aspersed. The murdew 
m Ireland, moreover, are very different from those in England : many 
murders m beland occur in the heat of their battles ; most of those in 
England are perpetrated in cold blood and on viomen. 
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recognise its equality. It has, however, been uniformly 
admitted by every impartial writer on the affairs of Ire- 
land, that a spirit of strict justice has ever characterised 
the Irish peasant.* Convince him, by plain and impartial 
reasoning, that he is wrong ; and he withdraws from the 
judgment-seat, if not with cheerfulness, at least with sub- 
mission : but, to malie him respect the laws, he must be 
satisfied that they are impartial ; and, with that conviction 
on his mind, the Irish peasant is as perfectly tractable, as 
the native of any other cotmtiy in the world. 

An attachment to, and a respect for females is another 
marked characteristic of the Irish peasant. The wife 
partakes of all her husband's vicissitudes : she shares his 
labor and his miseries, with constancy and with affection. 
At all the sports and meetings of the Irish peasantry, the 
women are always of the company : they have a great 
influence ; and, in his smoky cottage, the Irish peasant, 
suiTounded by his family, seems to forget all his privations. 
The natural cheerfulness of his disposition banishes 
reflexion ; and he experiences a simple happiness, which 
even the highest ranks of society might justly envy, 

X. The middle class of gentry, interspersed throughout 
the country paits of the kingdom, possessed as much of 
the peasant character as accorded with more liberal 
minds and superior society. With less necessity for ex- 
ertion than the peasant, and an equal inclination for the 
indulgence of indolence, their habits were altogether de- 
void of industry, and adyerse to reflexion : — the morning 
chase and evening conviviality composed the diary of 
their lives, cherished the thoughtlessness of their nature, 
and banished the cares and solicitudesof foresight. They 
Tiniformiy lived beyond their means, and aspired beyond 
their resources : pecuniary embarrassment only gave a 
new zest to the dissipation which created it ; and the 
gentry of Ireland at this period had more troubles and 
fewer cares than any gentry in the universe. 

These habits, however, while they contracted the dis- 

• Sir John Davis, Attorney General of Ireland, who, in Ihe teign of 
James the First, was employed bv the King to eslablish (he English laws 
throughout Ireland, and who made himself perfectly acquainted with the 
diaracler of the inhabilaiits, admits that " there were no people under 
heaven, who loved equal and impartial justice better than the Irish." 
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tance between the lower and the superior order, had also 
the eflect of promoting their mutual good-will and at- 
tachment to each other. The peasant looked up to and 
admired, in the country gentleman, those propensities 
which he himself possessed : — actuated by a native sym- 
pathy of disposition, he loved old customs ; he liked to 
follow the track and example of his forefathers, and 
adhered to the fortimes of some ancient family, with a 
zealous sincerity ; and, in every matter of party or of 
faction, he obeyed the orders of his landlord, and even 
anticipated his wishes, with cheerfulness and humility. 

The Irish country gentleman, without either the ties 
of blood or the weight of feudal authority, found himself 
surrounded by followers and adherents ever ready to 
adopt his cause, and risk llieir lives for his purposes, 
with as warm devotion as those of the Scottish laird or 
the highland chieflain ; and this disposition, cultivated 
hy family pride on the one side, and confirmed by imme- 
morial habif on the other, greatly promoted the formation, 
the progress, and the zeal, of those armed associations 
which soon afterwards covered the face of the country, 
and for a moment placed the name of Ireland on the 
very highest pinnacle of affective patriotism. 

It was the fashion of those days to cast upon the Irish 
gentry an imputation, it would be uncandid not to admit 
that there was some partial ground for it, that they 
showed a disposition to decide petty diiferences hy the 
sword, and too fastidious a construction of what they 
termed the "point of honor." This practice certainly 
continued to prevail in many parts of Ireland, where 
time and general intercourse had not yet succeeded in ex- 
tinguishing the romantic but honorable spirit of Milesian 
chivahy : and, when we reflect on the natural warlike 
disposition of the Irish people, that indigenous impetuosity 
and love of battle which so eminently distinguished their 
aboriginal character, it is not sui'prising that hasty and 
unnecessary encounters should occasionally occur among 
a people perpetually actuated by the pride of ancestry 
and the theories of honor. But, even in these contests, 
the Irish gentleman forgave his adversary with as much 
readiness as he fought him: he respected the courage 
which auned at his own life ; and the strongest friendships 
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were sometimes forined, and frequently regenerated, on 
the field of battle. It is natural to suppose that this 
practice should have been exaggerated, by the English 
people, whom nature had endowed with less punctilious 
and much more discreet propensities. 

The cowardly crime of suicide, which prevailed and 
prevails in England, was scarcely ever known among the 
Irish, Circumstances, which would plunge an English- 
man into a state of mortal despodency, would only rouse 
the energies of an Irishman to bound over his misfor- 
tunes:* — under every pressure, in every station, and in 
eveiy climate, a lightness of heart and openness of dis- 
position distinguishes him from the inhabitants of every 
other country. 

On the whole of their characters, the Irish gentry, 
though far from being faultless, had many noble qualities : 
— generous, hospitable, friendly, brave — but careless, pro- 
digal, and indiscreet — ^they possessed the materials of 
distinguished men with the propensities of obscure ones, 
and, by their openness and sincerity, too frequently became 
the dupes of artifice, and the victims of dissimulation. 

Among the highest orders of the Irish people, the dis- 
lingnishing features of national character had been long 
wearing away, and becoming less prominent and remark- 
able. The manners of the nobility, in almost every 
European country, verge to one common centre : by the 
similarity of their education and society, they acquire 
similar habits ; and a constant intercourse with courts 
clothes their address and language, as it does their per- 
sons, in one peculiar garb — disguising the strong points, 
and concealing the native traits, of their original characters. 

The unprecedented expenses of the American war, 
which first familiarised the English people to empty their 
purses for the support of unnecessaiy and inglorious 
warfare (in which they have since become such extra- 
ordinary proficients,) called every day for new resources ; 

' The Irish people have been accused of frequently committing what 
are termed blunders, or perverted phmseolcsy ; but many sayings, which 
have aw[uired that name, are in tact the apnorisms of sound sense, and 
Htrongwitted ohservotion. The Irialiman's remark, Ihaf " he would 
rather commit suiciile on any one than himself," would puzzle the inge- 
nuity of a moral casuist,- and places the crime of self-murder in a very 
uncertain rank of homicide. 
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and the minister conceived and executed the aitful project 
of increasing his financial means and parhamentary power 
by erecting a banking and commercial interest on the 
site and ruins of the landed representation. Money bro- 
kers— r-began to constitute a new order in the state, and 
to form, if not an integral part, at least a necessary 
appendage to every subsequent administration of Great 
Britain. 

Experience has proved the mischiefs of that fatal policy 
to the whole of the empire. 

Though the greater number of the Irish noblemen 
had been of remote creations— a few had not been long 
enor^h removed from the mass of the community to have 
acquu-ed very high ideas of hereditary pride, or to have 
emblazoned the shield of very ancient or illustrious 



Aa a body, the Irish lords were not peculiarly prominent 
in the affairs of their country : but they were dignified. 
Their debates (until the accession of Lord Clare) were 
calm and temperate ; and, though, like the members of all 
other political asseniblies,theywere individually various in 
talent and in character, the appearance of the whole was 
grand ; and their condtict, if not spirited, was firm, res- 
pectable and decorous. 

The Protestant church had great weight in the com- 
munity : the hierarchy, participating in the dignity of an 
independent parliament, possessed the united influence 
of spiritual rank and legislative importance : the parochial 
clei^y, though well afiected to the state, still adhered to 
the interests of their country, and, assuming a deportment 
decorous and characteristic, were, at that time, generally 
esteemed, and deservedly respected. 

The provision of the inferior Protestant clergy was 
then (as at present) quite disproportioned to their duties 
and their profession. Many of that meritorious class of 
men, the officiating curates, whose precepts and example 
were to direct the morals and guide the conduct of the 
people, had become grey in poveity,and, laboiuing imder 
the pressure of severe necessities, effectually preached up 
to their congregations the exercise of that charity, which 
would have been aptly and benevolently applied to their 
own persons. 
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The general conduct of these men had at all times 
remained unexceptionable. From them the character of 
the Irish clergy was best to be collected ; the luxurious 
possessor of sinecure and plurality, enjoying ease and 
abundance without care or solicitude, must form a very 
inferior criterion of experienced merit, when compared to 
the distressed pastor, whose conduct remains exemplary, 
while his indigence and necessities might-have tempted 
him into errors. The extremes of income among the 
Protestant clergy were too distant, their wealth and their 
poverty formed too strong a contrast. 

The Catholic clergy had then an unlimited influence 
over the people of their own persuasion. Though the 
cruel impolicy of the penal statutes had not been 
altogether set aside, they remained dutifid and obedient 
to the sovereign power, cheerfully submissive to the 
existing laws, and friendly and aifectionate to their Pro- 
testant fellow-subjects, 

Caiididates for Catholic ordination were sent to Prance 
for spiritual instruction, and retumsd lo their own countiy 
though learned, still retaining many of the propensities 
of their origin, they showed that their respect to supe- 
rior rank, and submission to the constituted authorities, 
were ratlier increased than diminished by their foreign 
education. 

The monarchy of France, despotic, splendid, and 
powei-ful, was at that time regarded with devotion by the 
French people, as a structure which neither time could 
destroy, nor tempests endanger. Its broad base covered 
every portion of the people; its. stupendous height was 
surveyed with awe, and its colossal strength beheld with 
admiration. The ecclesiastical communities, fostered 
under its shelter, experienced the protection of despotic 
power, and, by their doctrines and their practice endea- 
voured to increase its strength, and secure hs perma- 
nence. 

The Irish student, early imbibmg those monastic prin- 
ciples was taught at Saint Omer the advantages of unde- 
fined power in a king, and of passive obedience in a 
subject ; he was there instructed to wojship a throne, and 
to mingle his devotion to heaven and to monaichy. The 
restoration of a Catholic king over Ireland had long 
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censed to be practicable, such projects, therefore, were 
hopeless, and relinquished ; and the Irish Catholic clergy- 
man, however he might naturally have wished for the 
regal supremacy of his own sect, had long since abandon- 
ed every view of an object altogether unattainable- 
British supremacy had then no overt enemies, save its 
own ministers, nor any conspiracies against its power, but 
the arbitrary determinations of its own cabinet. 

Thus returning from his 'nqviciate, and educated with 
all the dispositions of a submissive subject he found his 
native country in a state of profound tranquillity. His 
views were contracted ; his ambition extended no further 
thati the affections of his flock, and the enjoyments of 
society. The closest intimacy subsisted between him and 
his parishioners, he mingled in all their pastimes, and 
consoled them in their miseries ; but the most convivial 
among them knew how to distinguish clearly between the 
occasional familiarities of personal intercourse, and a 
dutiful respect for his religious functions; and, even 
though their companion' might have been condemned, 
their priest was always sure to be respected. 

The Catholic and the Protestant at the same time 
hved in habits of graat harmony ; they harbourea no 
animosities or indisposition toward each other; the 
one governed without opposition, the other submitted 
without resistance; and the Catholic clergy had every 
inclination to retain their flock within proper limits and 
found no difficulty in effecting that object, 

The severity with which the agents of the Protestant 
clergy in some parishes collected their tithes, and the 
exactions and oppressions, which the middle-man exercised 
over the occupant of the land, occasionally excited 
partial distm'bances ; but, in these, there was nothing of 
a revolutionaiy nature; they were only the nocturnal 
riots of some oppressed and mismanaged districts which 
the civil power in general found no difficulty in sup- 
pressing. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Ireland awakened to a sense of her slavery — The Irish Parliament totally 
independent of England — The King acknowledged in Ireland throi^n 
his Irish crown, and not tteoi:^h the crown of England — PerQous posi- 
tion of England — Moderation and attachment of Ireland^ — Ireland deter- 
mined to demand her just r^hts— Conspiracy against the mmiiifacturea 
of Ireland — The non-consumption E^;reement adopted thmughoat all 
Ireland— Progress of the Volunteers— Their principal LeaSers— -Sir 
John Pamell — His character — General effects of volunteering upon the 
people of Lclaiid. 

I. The population of Ireland, distributed into those 
classes, endowed with those qualities, and borne down by 
an accumulation of impolitic and ungenerous restraints, 
at length awakened as it were from a deep trance. The 
pulse of that nation, torpid through habitual oppression, 
began to throb ; her blood, stimulated by the stings of 
injustice, which she had so long and so patiently endui^ed, 
circulated with, a new rapidity ; her heart, re-animated, 
sent motion and energy through her whole frame ; and 
from a cold and almost lifeless corse, Ireland was seen 
majestically arising from the tomb of obscurity, and pay- 
ing the iirst tribute of her devotion at the shrine of 
liberty. 

Roused to a sense of her miserable situation, she cast 
her eyes aromid on the independent States of Europe, 
and compared their strength, their capacity, and their re- 
sources with her own. Encouraged by the view of her 
comparative superiority, she soon perceived that she had 
strength, and means, and opportmiity to redress herself 
from the wrongs and degradations she was suffering ; and 
that so long as she tolerated the authority of the British 
Legislature over her concerns, so long her commerce, her 
constitution, 'and her liberties, must lie prostrate at the 
foot of eveiy British minister. 

The pohtical situations of both nations at that critical 
period, afforded a more than common scope for political 
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contemplation : even the coldest politicians of that day 
were led involuntarily to reflect on the nature of the 
federative compact between the two countries, and cotild 
not avoid perceiving the total absence of that reciprocal 
good faith and confidence which alone could ensure the 
integrity of the empire, or the permanence of the con- 
nexion. In theory, the two nations were linlied together 
by the strongest ties of mutual interest and rautua! secu- 
rity ; but in practice those interests were separated, and 
that conjunction of strength, on which the security of 
empires must at all times depend was too frequently disre- 
garded, as if England had forgotten that she owed a great 
proportion of stability to the conDperation of the Irish 
people, and that if one hundred tliousand Irish subjects, 
who fought her battles in her armies and in her navy, 
became even neutralized, ' by insults or by injuries, to 
their country, the English nation might too late discover 
the fiital impolicy of her system. 

II. The fundamental principles upon which the connex- 
ion between the two nations was intrinsically founded, 
soon became a subject of general inquiry and universal 
discussion amongst every rank and class of society ; and 
it required but little difficulty to convey to the quick con- 
ception of a naturally acute and intelligent people, a 
comprehensive view of their rights and of then' depriva- 
tions. Nor was Ireland, at this period, destitute of able 
and active partisans, anxious and competent to instruct 
her people m language best adapted to impress upon the 
poignancy of their national feelings, and enlarge the 
scope of their political imderstandings. 

They were told by those instructors, that Ireland was 
constitutionally connected with Gi'eat Britain, upon the 
basis of a complete equality of rights, that she possessed 
a resident Parliament of her own, competent, in all 
points, to legislate on her own concerns, in no point con- 
nected leitk, or subordinate to, that of Great Britahi. 

That their king was bound to govern Ireland, not 
through his crown of England, but through his crown of 
^e/attii— conferred upon him by the Irish nation, and 
worn by him, in conjunction with that of Great Britain, 
as the chief magistrate of both— but to govern each 
country severally by their respective laws and their dis 
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Hnct legislatures, and not the one through the other ; and 
though the Irish crown was, by the constitution of that 
countiy, placed for eyer on the head of the same legiti- 
mate monarch who should wear that of England; yet the 
Irish people were not legally bound to obey any laws but 
those enacted by their own legislature,' to transfer the 
sceptre of their realm to, any usurped authority, or sub- 
mit to the hostile or corrupt policy of any minister who 
might occasionally occupy the seat of power in England; 
that their oath of allegiance was taken to the king of Ire- 
land, and not to the Parliament of Great Britain ; that 
the establishment of this principle was indispensable to 
their existence as a nation, and that every violation of it 
was a direct deviation from the duty of the Irish crown, 
and a virtual derehction of the compact between the two 
countries ; and that the king's ministers of either country 
advising unconstitutional measures, to violate the consti- 
tutional independence of Ireland, must be considered as 
traitors to the Irish crown, and enemies to the British 
empire. 

It was also observed, that this assumption of autliority 
to legislate for Ireland, whatever colouring it might have 
received by the dissimulation or ingenuity of its support- 
ers, had, in fact, for its real object the restraint of her 
commerce and the suppression of her manufactures, so 
far as they might intenere with the interests of England ; 
because the management of the mere local concerns of 
Ireland by her own parliament was altogether immaterial 
to Great Britain, unless where a commercial rivalship 
might be the probable consequence of successful industry 
and legislative encouragement. 

From this I'easoning, it was obvious that the redress of 
these grievances could not depend solely upon any exer- 
tions of the Irish legislature. The Peers — from the 
causes herein before assigned — were influenced at that 
time by a very small portion of public feeling; the 
measures of the Commons might be suppressed by an act 
of the Privy Oouncil ; and Jt ^^^-ame manifest, that an 
universal and determined co-operation <:'' 'i"" whole people 
with their representatives, to rescue their repr?=i'>ntatiotL 
by vigorous measures, could alone operate with suihcient 
eifect npoa the pohcy and fears of England ; and that a 
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general appeal to the people would be justified by thp 
soundest axioms of civil government — as long experience 
had fully ascertained, that nothing was to be gained by 
the forbearance of the one nation, or to be expected from 
the voluntary justice of the other. 

The Irish people being thus apprised of the real source 
of all their grievances, the subject quickly engrossed Iheir 
whole thoughts, and became familiar to their imderstand- 
ings. A new and broad field of reflection was opened to 
the middle orders ; political discussions necessarily fol- 
lowed from day to day ; at every public and private meet- 
ing, and in every district, these discussions turned on the 
principles of liberty : and as the subject expanded, their 
ideas became enlarged ; those who could read, liberally 
instructed the illiterate as to the rudiments of their his- 
tory and the rights of the constitution ; and by familiar 
deductions, the misery of the peasant was without diffi- 
culty brought home to the corruption of the ministers. 
All ranks of the community began to mingle and con- 
verse at their public meetings ; the influence of that 
general communication diffused itself rapidly amongst 
every class of society ; and the people, after having per- 
fectly ascertained the hardships of their situation, natu- 
rally proceeded to discuss the most decisive means of re- 
dressing their grievances. 

Ill, The circumstances of public affairs in America 
and on the continent of Enrope, but more especially in 
England herself, were every moment becoming more and 
more propitious to the political emancipation of Ireland. 
A dark cloud appeared collecting over the head of Great 
Britain — ^the rays of her setting sun could scarcely pene- 
trate the obscurity of the gloom which surrounded her — 
and though she tkced the impendii^ hurricane with 
magnanimity and perseverance, she experienced a most 
anxious solicitude at the awful crisis which was rapidly 
approachuig her. 

Her situation was terrific. The States of America, 
colonised by her industry, and peopled by her convicts, 
tearing themselves away from the mother country, and 
appealing to the whole world against the tyranny which 
at once had caused aitd justified her disobedience; 
British armies wandering through boundless deserts, and 
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associating with the savage tribes for savage purposes, 
dwindling by their victories, and diminishing hy their 
conquests, surrendering their swords to those, whom 
they had recently vanquislied, and lowering the flag of 
England, with all the cotutesies of continental wartare, 
to those very men whom the preceding moment they 
had proclaimed as traitors to their king and to their 
country* 

However, the wise and deliberate measures which 
Ireland on this occasion adopted, proved not only her 
unshaken fidelity, but her moderation and lier unaiTected 
attachment to Great Britain. She saw the perilous situ- 
ation of her sister country ; and Ihough she determined 
to profit by the crisis, in justly reclaiming her commerce 
and her constitution, she also determined to stand or fall 
with the British empire, and to share the fate of England 
in the tremendous confederacies which were formed and 
were forming against her. 

• The very different line of conduct adopted by England towards 
America and Ireland, when respectively in a ^te of insurrection, is 
very remarkable. The Amerirana (a mere cdony) united with French 
troops, stood in open rebeUioh, fra the avowed purpose of final separa- 
tion from fte momer country, and were proclaimed traUors and rebek by 
the King and Pariiamenl; yet they uniformly experienced from the Bri- 
tish militaty commanders the moat decorous and respectful treatment. 
Their generals were addressed by their appropriate official titles — their 
military rank wis reci^ized by the BritiBh ai:my— their officeis, when 
taken, were admitted on their parol of honour — and their prisoners were 
treated with humanity and attention. 

The Irish experienced a very different conduct in 1798, when imm». 
diate execvtion, was generally the gentlest puiiiehment inflicted upon the 
insurgents of every rank, office, and description, and tlie laws of retalia- 
tion giving rise to a competition of barbarities, deluged the whole country 
in blood, extinguished its spirit, divided its peoile, and destroyed its 
teputation. 

To persons unacqudnted with (he true history of those transactions, 
and the project of the British mmister, tlie ambiguous conduct of Lord 
Comwallis will appear altcgether inconsiBtent and unaccountable. But 
the difficulty will be solved, when it becomes evident, from historic facts, 
that, without that genera! horror, depression, and dismay which the 
extent and continuance of those mutual barbarities had excited through- 
out all tanks and classes of people, the measure of a Jjegislaiive Union 
never durst have been proposed to Ireland, and tha' Ihi'i femflc sensa- 
tion was critically- made use of, as the strongeal instrumpnt, to irapuee 
fliat measure on a people sunk under the lassitude of dvil war, and wnila 
in search of peace, foi^clting liberty- 
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The Irish people felt that they had a double duty to 
perform— to themselves, and to their posterity, England 
herself had given them a precedent. She had proved hy 
the experience of centuries, that when she had an object 
to achieve in Ireland, she had never been restrained by 
the punctilious dictates either of honour or humanity, and 
had never failed to take advantage of the feebleness of 
Ireland to impose the grievous weight of her arbitrary 
testrictiona ; she had, at all periods, systematically en- 
couraged the internal dissensions of that people, the 
better to humble them for the yoke which she had al- 
ways been ready to place upon their country. Ireland, 
therefore, felt that she would be justified by British pre- 
cedent to take advantage of this important crisis, and that 
even the practical principles of the British constitution 
had declared and justified the right of popular resistance. 
England had, upon the same principle of resistance to 
arbitrary power, attempted to justify the murder of one 
king, and the deposition of another, whilst Ireland, pre- 
ferring her allegiance to her pohcy, remained fiiifhful fo 
both, and was rewarded for her loyalty by massacre and 
confiscation. 

However, a hasty or impetuous resistance of the Irish 
people, even to the most arbitrary acts of their King or 
of their Government, was by no means a principle con- 
genial to their political character ; whilst it was obvious 
to the whole world that England had adopted those 
violent and outrageous proceedings against hei- own 
monarchs, upon principles and pretences for less con- 
stitutional, and more inconsistent with her liberties, than 
the roeasiu'es and conduct which had been wantonly and 
systematically pntctised by British ministers against Irish 
freedom. With this useful and awful lesson before her 
eyes, Ireland wisely considered that she would best raise 
and establish her national character, and efiect her just 
objects, by a gi'adual reassumptjon of her rights, and a 
temperate and fair demand of constitutional liberty; that 
her moderation would form an edifying contrast to the 
violence and intemperance of England, whenever her 
liberties were invaded, and that the advantage which the 
embarrassed state of Great Britain had now thrown into 
the liands of Ireland, would be most honourably exer- 
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cised by a calm and loyal, but resolute and effeclnal 
proceeding. She perceived, however, that the moment 
most favoinabie to her objects had arrived ; which, if 
suffered to pass by without effort, might never recur ; 
and it therefore only remained to Ireland to ascertain the 
means most moderate but most likely lo call Great Bri- 
tain to a sense of reason and of justice, and to secure to 
herself the attainment of her rights, without the danger 
of hfKtile convulsion, or the horrors of civil conflict, 

England, notwithstanding she had in some instances 
suspended, and in others prohibited, the exportation of 
Irish manufactures, inundated the Irish markets with 
every species of her own ; and with a view effectually to 
destroy all power of competition in Ireland, the great 
capitalists of England determined, even at any loss, to 
undersell the Irish in their own markets — a loss, how- 
ever which they thought would be eventually and amply 
repaid by the monopoly which must necessarily succeed 
the utter destruction of the Irish manufacture. 

This system it was impossible for the Irish manufac- 
turer to resist or counteract ; his capital was too small 
to bear the losses of competition ; resistance would have 
been vain ; he had therefore no alternative but to change 
his trade, or submit, and famish. 

It depended on the exertions of the people at large to 
resist every vicious and destructive project ; and they 
lost no time in adopting incipient measures of resistance. 
With this view, they i^esolutely determined to adopt a non- 
importation and non-consumption agreement thiough- 
out the whole kingdom ; and by excluding not only the 
importation, but the consumption of any British manu- 
facture in Ireland, visited back upon the English combi- 
nators the ruin of their own treachery. No sooner was 
this measure publicly proposed, than it was universally 
adopted ; it flew quicker than the wind throughout the 
whole nation : the manufacturing bodies, the corporate 
towns, the small retailer's, the general merchants, at once 
universally adopted this vigorous determination, and the 
great body of the people, by general resolutions, and uni- 
versal acclamations, avowed their firin determination to 
support the measure, till they should acquire a restoratioa 
of their political rights. 
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IV, Meanwhile, the. armed associations hourly gained 
strength in numbers ; they began to acquire the appen- 
dages and establishments of a regular army — discipline 
and confidence ; and gradually consolidated themselves 
into regiments and brigades ; some procui'ed cannon and 
field ecjuipages, and formed companies of artillery ; the 
completion of one corps stimulated the formation of 
another, and at length almost every independent Pro- 
testant of Ireland was enrolled as a patriot soldier ; and 
the whole body of the Catholics declared themselves the 
decided auxiliaries of their armed countrymen. 

This extraordinary armament — the recollections of 
which will for ever excite in Ireland a devotion to the 
cause of liberty, which neither time can efface nor mis- 
fortunes extinguish — actuated solely by the pure spirit of 
incorruptible patriotism, and signalized by a conduct 
more temperate and more judicious, than had ever con- 
trolled the acts and objects of any military body in the 
history of the world. 

The modern military corps, which have been skilfully, 
and perhaps wisely, imbodied, to preclude any recur- 
rence to the measure of volunteering, possess no analogy 
to these celebrated associations, save that the loyalty of 
the Volunteers was to their country and thelT King — the 
loyalty of the Yeomen, to the King of England and to 
his Ministers. 

Self-formed, and self-governed, the Vohmteers accepted 
no commissions whatever from the Crown, and acknow- 
ledged no connection whatever with the Government ; 
the private men appointed their own officers, and occa- 
sionally cashiered liiem for misconduct or incapacity ; 
they accepted no pay, the more wealthy soldier cheer- 
fully shared his funds with his poorer comrade — and the 
officers contributed their proportions to the general stock 
purse. 

Yet notwithstanding this perverted state of all military 
establishments, their subordination was complete : the 
soldier obeyed, fi'om the instinctive impulse of honour 
to himself and duty to his country ; the officer com- 
manded upon the same principle, and very few instances 
occurred where either were found to deviate from the 
straightest line of militaiy rectitude. The rules of dis- 
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cipline were adopted by general assent, and that passive 
obedience which, in regular armies, is enforced hy punish- 
ment, amongst the Volunteers of Ireland was effected by 
honour. 

They assumed various uniforms ; green, white, scarlet, 
or blue, were the prevailing colouvs,* Their line, there- 
fore, appeared variegated, and peculiai-ly striking. Their 
aims were at first provided ty themselves ; but the ex- 
traordinary increase of their numbers rendered them at 
length unable to procure a sufficient supply by purchase : 
they had then but one course — they confidently required 
arms from the Glovernment ; the Goveriunent, whatever 
reluctance they might have felt to arm men who acknow- 
ledged no supremacy, yet did not think it safe to' refuse 
their demand ; and with an averted eye handed out to 
the Volunteers twenty thousand stand of arms from the 
Castle of Dublin. 

V. Being completely equipped, the acquirement of 
persons capable of instructing so large a body in military 
tactics, appeared a matter of the greatest difficulty ; but 
the same events which had at first inspired the Irish 
with a determination to arm, furnished them with the 
means not only of acqiihing discipline, but of increasing 
their ardour. 

The disasters of the American war had restored to the 
bosom of Ireland many brave men, whose Health had 
sunk under the consequences of wounds and sufferings, 
and who, having witnessed the successful struggles of 
America for liberty, had returned to Ireland at that 
moment when she was critically preparing to assert her 
own. The association of these experienced veterans was 
sedulously courted by the Irish Volunteers ; their orders 

• The Lawyer's regiment of Volunteers adopted exactly lie uniform 
of tile King'B GuaiilB — their motto, " Pro ark et for.is." The Kilkenny 
regiment (the late Earl of Ormond's,) and tlio regiments ot Irisli Bri- 
gades, &c. , wore green ; the motto of the laller, " Vox populi suprema 
lev esf." During the continuance of the Volunteer corps, no other peliee 
whatever was necessary throughout the whole nation — no public delin- 
quent coulil possibly escape apprehenaion — and the most perfect peace 
audtranquillity prevailed Qirougtiout every county and disirict in Ireland; 
the Volunteers exerted themselves in every department, ss the preser- 
vers of public pHace, and with an effect never known at any former oi 
later period in ihal country. 

6" 
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were obeyed with confidence and aiacrity, and amongst 
the coaiitry corps the effect of their instructions became 
suddenly conspicuoxts ; and, under their experience, dis- 
ciphne advanced with rapid progress. 

The intercourse and conversation of those persons also 
had a powerful effect, by transfusing into their pupila 
that military mind which a veteran soldier can never 
relinquish. In their convivial hours, the serjeant, sur- 
rounded by his company, expatiating on the events of 
actual service, and introducing episodes of individual 
bravery, perhaps of his own undauntedness and sagacity, 
gradually banished every other topic from their conver- 
sation at those meetings. The successful perseverance 
of America had impressed even the soldier himself who 
had fought against her, with an involuntary respect for 
the principles of his enemies; a constant intercourse 
with his Irish associates soon excited in him congenial 
feelings, and he began to listen with pleasure to their 
interesting question, "Why should not his own brave 
coimtrymen possess as much constitutional liberty as 
those foreign colonists who had conquered him?" 

It is difficult to conceive the fescination which seized 
upon the heretofore contracted intellect of the military 
farmer, by a repetition of these novel and warlike sub- 
jects ; the martial propensity of his innate character had 
already rendered him peculiarly susceptible of these ani- 
mating impressions, and he now almost imperceptibly 
imbibed a military mind, and acquired a soldier's feeling. 
In a word, the whole nation became enamoured of arms ; 
and those who were not pennitted to bear them, consi- 
dered themselves a^ honoured by being employed to 
carry the food and ammunition of the soldier. 

The chief commanders of these armed bodies were 
men of the highest and most distinguished characters,, 
and each corps was in general headed by persons of the 
first respectability in fheir respective districts, selected 
generally for their popularity and independence; but all 
these corps were, for a considarable time, totally distinct 
and unconnected ; nor was it until they had formed into 
a consolidated column, under the command of the amia- 
ble and the illustrious Charlemont, that they acquired 
the irresistible impulse of a co-operating power. The 
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mild, but determined palriotism of that respected noble- 
man, gave a new tint of character to the whole army 
which he commanded, and chased away the tongue of 
slander from their objects and their conduct. 

In the number of those who, at this moment were 
launched, for the first time, into public observation, 
there appeared a person, who, without possessing the 
highest reputation for pubhc talent, or the most unde- 
viating line of public principle, by the honest and spi- 
rited termination of his political life, has been justly 
raised upon the elevated pedestal of national gratitude ; 
a person, whose early appointment to the first financial 
department of Ireland, and whose official conduct, from 
that day to the catastrophe of Irish Parliainents, wilt 
necessarily be the subject of frequent and important 
observations, and authorizes an introduction of his name 
and character, at an earlier stage of this history, Ihan 
would otherwise be consistent with the regular detail of 
a progressive narrative, 

VI. Sir John Parnel, the commandant of a Vohmteei 
association,* was the son of a crafty and prudent minor 
politician {Sir John Parnel, of RatUlegue, in the Queen's 
County.) and was educated with a view to a diplomatic 
situation ; but on his return from the Continent, was 
found by his father too deficient in the necessary attain- 
ments of evasion and duplicity, to qualify him for the 
high departments of foreign diplomacy: his talents, 
therefore, became destined for home consumption, and 
by the intrigues of his father, and a forced exertion of 
his own abilities, he was soon noticed in the Irish Par- 
liament as a person of more than ordinary capacity — and 
after a veering course of local politics, he was appointed 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. In that situation he con 
tinned, till the project of a union called forth the public 
virtues of every man who possessed any, and too late 
opened the eyes of the nation to its steady friends, and 
to its temporizing enemies. 

Sir John Parnel had an eminent capacity for public 
business, but a lamentable deficiency of system in its 
arrangement. His strong mind and cultivated under- 
standing lost much of their effect by the flurry of his 
• The Maryborough Volunleera. 
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, which frequently impeded the perspicuity of 
his language. 

His intellect was clear, his memory retentive, and his 
conception just ; he posses,sed esteem, without an effort 
to obtain it, and preserved his friends, without exercisina 
his patronage ; he supported the Ministry without offend- 
ing the opposition, and all parties united in calling him 
an honourable man. 

Plain, frank, cheerful and convivial, he generally pre- 
ferred society to trouble, and seemed to have rid himself 
of a weight when he had executed a duty. As a finan- 
cier, he was not perfect — as a statesman, he was not 
deep— as a comtier, he was not polished — but as an 
officer, he was not corrupt ; and though many years in 
possession of high office,, and extensive patronage, he 
showed a disinterestedness almost unparalleled; and tlie 
name of a relative, or of a dependent, of his own, 
scarcely in a single instance increased the place or the 
pension lists of Ireland. 

Though his education and habits were ministerial, his 
mind was intrinsically patriotic, and a sentiment of inde- 
pendent spirit not unirequently biust out from under the 
Sessuie of that official restriction which the duties of 
s station had necessarily imposed upon him ; but his 
appointment as a minister never induced him to forget 
his biith as an Irishman ; and his attachment to the sove- 
reign, never diminished his philanthropy to tlie subject. 

After an honest, faithful, and zealous service of his 
Mng, for seventeen years — as Chancellor of the Irish 
Exchequer — ^lie was called upon by the minister to sacri- 
fice his principles, and betray his country — ^to efface the 
impressions of his youth, and tamish the honour of his 
maturity — to violate his faith, and falsify his conviction : 
but the fetters of office could not restrain the spirit of 
its captive : he lost his station, but he retained his inte- 
grity, and was compensated for the consequences of an 
undeserved dismissal, by the approbation of his con- 
science and the affection of his country. 

The Volunteer corps which he commanded, early and 
zealously adopted the cause of Irish independence — a 
cause he strenuously adhered to, to the last moment of 
his existence— and in that noble firmness with which he 
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resisted a legislative union, and disobeyed the mandates 
of a crafty and vindictive viceroy ; he has left to the 
present age a brilliant and a rare example of a minister, 
honest enough to prefer his character to his office, and 
proud enough to postpone his interest to Iris honour. 

VII. The Volunteer system now becoming universal 
in Ireland, effected an important and visible change in 
the minds and manners of the middle and lower orders 
of the people ; by the occurrence of new events, and the 
promulgation of novel principles, their natural character 
became affected in all its hearings, and acquired, or 
rather disclosed, new points, which at that period tended 
to promote their prosperity, but eventually formed the 
grand pretence for the extinguishment of their inde- 
pendence. 

The familiar associarion of all ranks, which the nature 
of their new military connection necessarily occasioned, 
eveiy day lessened that wide distinction, which had 
theretofore separated the higher and lower orders of 
society — the landlord and the tenant— the nobleman and 
the artisan — the general and the soldier — now, for the 
first time, sat down at the same board — shared ijie same 
fare — and enjoyed the same conviviality. The lower 
order learned their own weight in the conununity — the 
higher were taught their dependance upon the people — 
and those whose illiterate minds had never before con- 
ceived or thought on the nature of political constitutions, 
or the fundamental principles of civil government, now 
learned from the intercourse and conversation of their 
superiors, the rudiments of that complicated hut noble 
science ; the misconception and the abuse of which, has 
since become the severest scourge that ever afflicted the 
states of Europe. 

A visible alteration was also soon observable in the 
general appeajance of the people ; the squalid garb and 
careless dress of the Irish farmer was now exchanged 
for the minute cleanliness and regularity of the soldier, 
A striking revolution took place not only in the minds, 
but also in the external appearance of the Irish ; their 
intellect acquired strength by exercise and information — 
tlieir address was improved by intercourse and disci- 
plhie — and their general appearance by dress and regu- 
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larity ; and had not the same causes, which led to the 
concessions of 1782, induced the British Government to 
recall that constitution which had been wrested from its 
feebleness, these unparalleled associations would have 
confeiTed advantages on the country, beyond all mea- 
sures which human wisdom could have suggested, for its 
improvement. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Dnexpecled events in the Irish House of Commons— Mr. Grattan'a 
Amendment to the Address— -Hia public character and vicissitudes — 
The Amendment — Its effects — Sir Henry Cavendish — His character — 
Mr. Hussey Burgh (the Prime-Sei^;eant) secedes from Government 
and substitnfes an Amendment for Mr. Gratlan's — the Amendment 
passed — First step towards Irish independence — The EngUsh Parlia- 
ment callous to the wrongs of Ireland — Lord Shelhume and Lord 
Ossory propose resolutions — The Irish nation determined to assert ila 
rights— fiesoiulion for a free trade carried unanimously — This circum- 
slance one of the remote causes of the Unitm — Rapid progress of the 
Voiuiiteers — Extraordinary miliJary honours paid to .the Duke of 
Leinster — Attempts to seduce the Volunteers — Earl of Chariemont — 
His character. 

1. While those transactions were taking place throughout 
the country, a memorable and unexpected event occurred 
in the Irish Parliament. 

The sessions of 1779-80 commenced with a scene 
which while it elevated (he Irish people to the height of 
expectation, and in.spired thera with a new confidence, 
paralyzed the British Government, and for the first 
moment, "made known decidedly to the coimciis of that 
country, that they had no longer to deal with a timid, 
dispirited, and unprotected nation. 

The adoption oi non-importation and non-consumptioD 
agreements had already created considerable anxiety in 
the British Minister as to the probable result of the ensuing 
Session, and the Lord Lieutenant was directed to open 
Uie Pariiament with a speech, remotely alluding to his 
Majesty's sentiments of hberahty, but without specifying 
any measm-e of concession, and so cautiously guarded, 
as neither to alarm the Public, nor commit the Govern- 
ment, but the days of insipidity had now passed away ; 
(he Viceroy's speeches from the throne, for almost a 
century, had been composed nearly in the same common- 
place language and trite observation, and the addresses 
of both Houses, in reply to those speeches, had been 
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almost invariably mere echoes of the speech itself, with 
general assurances of Uberal supplies and increasing 
loyalty. 

On the opening of this Session, however, there appeared 
a more than common sensation amongst the leading 
members of Parliament, the strong and animated declara- 
tions of public sentiment which had been published during 
the prorogation, made an extraordinary impression, but 
the extent or consequences of. that impression could not 
be ascertained, until the proceedings of the House of 
Commons gave an opportunity of observing what effect 
the new spirit of the people would now have upon the 
conduct of their representatives. 

At length the Parliament assembled ; the anxious and 
mquisitive eye of the Secretary and of the steady partisans 
of Government passed rapidly throughout tlie whole 
House alarmed by the appearance of some unusual re- 
sistance, they endeavoured, from the looks, the sugges- 
tions, the manner of the members, to prejudge the result 
of the first night's debate, which had generally decided 
the complexion of the ensuing session, but no sagacity 
could have anticipated the turn which Irish affeiirs were 
to receive on that night — no human foresight could have 
predicted that blow which the system of the British 
Cabinet was about to receive by one single sentence — ■ 
or have foreseen that that single sentence would bo 
the composition of the first law-officer of the Irish Gov- 
ernment. 

The Lord Lieutenant's speech was delivered by him, 
in the House of Lord's in the accustomed tone of confi- 
dence, ambiguity, and fiivolous recommendations : and 
in the Commons, the usual echo and adulatory address 
was moved by Sir Robert Deane, a person completely 
devoted to the views of Government. A pause succeeded 
and an unusual communication was perceivable between 
several members on the Government and Opposition 
sides of the House. A decided resistance to the usual 
qualified address now became certain ; the Secretary, 
moving irresolutely from place to place, was seen endea- 
vouring to collect the individual opinions of the members 
— and the law-officers of the Crown evinced a diffidence 
never before observable in theu- department ; throughout 
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the whole House a new sense of expectation und anxiety 
was evident. 

n. At length Mr, Henry Grattan arose, witli a some- 
what more than usual solemnity ; — he seemed labouring 
with his own thoughts, and preparing his mind for a more 
than ordinary exerfion. The address and the language 
of this extraordinary man were perfectly original ; from 
his first essay in Parliament, a strong sensation had heen 
excited by the point and eccentricity of his powerful 
eloquence ; — nor was it long until those transcendent 
talents, which afterwards distinguished this celebrated 
personage — were perceived rising above ordinary capa- 
cities, and, as a charm, communicating to his covmtrymen 
that energy, that patriotism, and that perseverance, for 
which he himself became so eminently distinguished ; 
his action, his tone, his elocution in public speaking, bore 
no resemblance to that of any other person ; the flights 
of genius, the arrangements of composition, and the solid 
strength of connects reasoning, were suigularly blended 
in his fiery, yet deliberative language ; he thought in 
logic and he spoke in antithesis ; his nonyand his satire, 
rapid and epigrammatic, bore down all opposition, and 
left him no rival in the broad field of eloquent invective ; 
his ungraceful action, however, and the hesitating tardi- 
ness ol his first sentences, conveyed no favourable im- 
pression to those who listened only to his exordium, but 
the progress of his brilliant and manly eloquence soon 
absorbed eveiy idea, but that of admiration at the over- 
powering extent of his intellectual iacuities. 

This was Mr. Henry Grattan of 1779— in the vicissi- 
tudes of whose subsequent life will be remarked three 
dictinct eras of public character, and disgusting proofs of 
popular inconsistency — the era of his glory, the era of 
his caltunny, and the era of his resurrection ; in the first, 
elevated to a pitch of unbounded gratification, by the 
attachment, the gratitude, and the munificence of his 
countrymen ;— in the second, despoiled of health, of 
l^ppiness, Etnd of character, by the artifices of a powerful 
enemy, and in the third rising from the bed of sickness, 
re-embarking a shattered frame in the service of his 
country. In Parliament he taught the doctrines of 
Molyneux and of Lucas— he drew the true constitutional 
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distinctions between the Crown and the Ciovernment — 
the magistrate and the fmiction-— the individual and the 
sceptre. But the partiality of the friend may possihly 
bias the pen of the historian ; — ^his public principles will 
be best ascertained by tracing the undeviating line of his 
public conduct. 

The career of this extraordinary man is finished. But 
he survived his country, he lived to view the demolition of 
that noble fabric raised by the exertion of his own virtue 
and perseverance, and the catastrophe of that constitu- 
tion, which, " as he watched over it in its cradle, so he 
attended it to its grave." 

III. After an oration, replete with the most luminous 
reasoning, the severest censure, pathetic and irresistible 
eloquence, Mr. Grattan moved an amendment to the 
adc&ess, viz, " That we beseech your Majesty to believe, 
that it is with the utmost reluctance we are constrained 
to approach you on the present occasion ; but the con- 
stant drain to siipply absentees, and the unfortunate 
prohibition of our trade, have caused such calamity, that 
ihe natural support of our country has decayed, and 
our manufacturers are dying for want ; famine stalks 
hand in hand with hopeless wretchedness ; and the only 
means left to support the expiring trade of this miserable 
part of your Majesty's dominions, is to open a free export 
trade, and let your Irish subjects enjoy their natiural 
birthright." 

His amiments had been so conclusive, his position 
so self-evident, his language so vigorous and determined, 
his predictions so alarming, and the impression which 
those combined qualities made upon the House was so 
deep, and so extensive, that the supporters of Government, 
paralyzed and passive, seemed almost ready to resign the 
victory, before they had even attempted a resistance. 

The confusion which now appeared on the Treasury 
bench was very remarkable, because very unusual. The 
Secretary (Sir Richard Heron,) for the first time, showed 
a painful mistrust in the steadiness of his followers ; he 
perceived that the spirit of the House was rising into a 
storm, which all the influence of his office would not bo 
able to allay, direct opposition would he injudicious, if 
not &tal, palpable evasion would be altogether imprac* 
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ticable, the temporizing system was almost worn out, and 
procrastination seemed to yield no better prospect of a 
favourable issue ; the ofRcers of Government sat sullenly 
on their benches, awaiting their customary cue from the 
lips of the Minister, but he was too skilful to commit 
himself to a labyrinth, from whence return was so diffi 
cult and precarious, and all was silent. At length <jiC 
Henry Oavendish hesitatingly arose, to declare his dis- 
sent to this fii'st decided effort of the Irish Parliament to 
assert its hberties. 

IV. Sir Henry Cavendish was one of those persons 
who are generally found in the front of a popular 
assembly, and acquire notoriety by becoming the oracle 
of some insulated department. Though possessed of a 
plain, shaewd understanding, abundance of craft, a con- 
venient temper, and imposing plausibility; after una- 
vailing effort to acquire the fame of a rhetorician, Sir 
Henry contented himself with the reputation of profound 
knowledge in parliamentary precedents and points of 
order. 

He was ever prepared with a string of parliamentary 
precedents, appropriate to every question, and adapted 
to every circumstance, which he skilfully contrived to 
substitute for reasoning, and oppose to ai^imient, and 
should his prolific memory chance to foil him in the quo- 
tation of his documents, his inventive genius never let 
the subject fail for want of an auxiliary. 

On points of order he was at least as garrulous as 
orthodox, and peculiarly expert at critical interruption ; 
under colour or keeping order, he assumed a licence for 
transgressing it, — and in affecting to check the digression 
of othera, he frequently made it the first figure of his 
own rhetoric ; — he was admii-ably calculated for desul- 
tory debate — ^when he was right, he was concise — when 
he was wrong, he was pertinacious, sarcastic, obstinate, 
plausible, persevering— he gained time when he could not 
make proselytes, and became the very essence and soul of 
procrastinatiotL Sir Henry was well aware that he durst 
not venture an unqualified negative, and endeavoured 
craftily to administer his panacea of precedents, and to 
propose what he termed " something more orderly in the 
House, and more gracious to the Sovereign." He said 
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he would vote against the amendment-— that the h 
would he better effected by following a pi'ecedent ui the 
year 1661, when the Lords and Commons of Ireland 
appointed commissioners to attend the King — to " sup- 
plicate the rediess of grievances." 

V. The die was now cast — and a resistance to the 
measm^e was announced and proceeded on. Mr. Scott 
(Attorney General) affected to support Sir Henry— but 
as if conscious of his ultimate failure, he appeared almost 
a new character ;^the bold audacity of his address dege- 
nerated into an insidious plausibility — ^his arrogance fled 
without an effort — and for once in his life he was tame, 
rapid, and equivocal ; — an ardent spirit now burst forth 
from every quarter of the House. Mr. Henry Flood, a 
most prominent personage in Irish history, whose endow- 
ments were great, and whose character was distinguished, 
the Provost — Mr. Ogle — Sir Edward Newnham — and 
many others — declared their coincidence with the amend- 
ment But though it stated, in true and pathetic language, 
the miseries Ireland was subject to, by reason of her 
absentees, if pressed too strongiy on the tenderest spot of 
the interest of Britons, to tiamit of their concurrence ; 
while, on the other side, it was conceived not to be tho- 
roughly explicit — and not sufficiently peremptory ;■:— the 
object was most important — the moment was most cntical 
— and the amendment was exceptionable. These diffi- 
culties had been foreseen. 

VI. Mr. Hussey Buigh (the Prime Sergeant) at length 
arose from the Treasury bench, with that proud dignity 
so congenial to his character, and declared, that he never 
would support any Government, in frauditlently con- 
ceahng from the King the right of his people ; — that the 
high office which he possessed could hold no competition 
with his principles and his conscience, and he should 
consider the relinquishment of his gown only as a just 
sacrifice upon the altar of his countiy; — that strong 
statement, rather than pathetic supplication, was adapted 
to the crisis ; and he proposed to Mr. Grattan to substi- 
tute for his amendment the following words — " That it 
is not by teTuporari/ expedients, that this nation is now 
to be saved from impending ruin." 
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The (jffect of his speech* was altogether indescribable, 
nor is it easily to be conceived by those who were not 
witnesses of that remarkable transaction; the House, 
qiiick in its conception, and rapidly susceptible of every 
impression, felt the whole force of this unexpected and 
important secession. The character — the talents— the 
eloquence of this great man, bore down every symptom 
of further resistance ; — many of the usual supporters of 
Government, and some of the Viceroy's immediate con- 
nections, instantly followed his example, and in a moment 
the victory was decisive, — not a single negative could the 
Minister procure, — and Mr. Burgh's amendment passed 
unanimously, amidst a tumult of joy and exultation. 

This triumph of Irish patriotism, made an instantaneous 
and powerful impression on the minds of the people ; — it 
was their first victory, and the ministers' first discomfiture. 
The volunteers attributed this unexpected success to the 
impressions which their spirit had diifused throughout 
the country, and they determined to adopt this measure, 
as if it had been their own offspring— and thereby identify 
the vu-tues of the Parliament with the energies of the 
people. On the circumstance being announced, the 
drums beat to arms — the Volunteer associations collected 
in every part of the metropolis — -and they resolved to 
line the streets, and accompany to the gates of the Castle 
that part of the legislative body which moved in solemn 

E recession, to present their wholesome warning into the 
ands of the Viceroy. 

The secession of Mr. Burgh from the Government, 
was not iDOre important than that of M. Connolly, 
bi-other-in-law to the Viceroy, and Mr. Burton Cuning- 
ham, a constant supporter of ministerial measures — men 

• The author of fliis memoir was present at that memoniWe debate 
(if debate it can tie caltetl,) and the impressiop it then made npon hia 
mind can never be effeced. The depteasion on the one side — the exulta- 
tion on the other— the new sensatioQ on both — the obvious feeling which 
this unexpected event excited m the galleries, crowded by six or seven 
hundred of the most respectable persons out of Parliament, and a great 
number of ladies of high, mnk — the general congratulation on the spirit 
of the Parliament, was a scene so remarkable, as never to be forgotten j 
but is attended by the sad reflection, that Mr. Buigh did not long sur- 
vive the service he did his counlry — nor did his country long survive fhu 
eervica which he rendered it. 

r 
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in high estimation and of large fortunes — which gave Mr. 
Grattan an opportunity for observing, that " .the people 
were thus getting landed security for the attainment of 
their hherties." 

The effect of this measure, though in Its nature incon- 
clusive, appeared to lay the first stone of Irish indepen- 
dence, and greatly increased both the numbers and con- 
fidence in Tolunteer associations.* 

Several attempts had been previously made to fix the 
attention of the British legislature on the distressed and 
dangerous situation of Ireland ; but every such effort had 
proved totally abortive. Although the critical state of 
that coimtry had been discussed in both houses of Par- 
liament, and addresses had been voted to the King re- 
questing his immediate attention to the affairs of Irelanc^ 
to which favorable answers had been returned by his 
Majesty; and though the Irish Commons had also framed 
a resolution, in the language of more than common 
expostulation ; yet the subject passed away from the 

• The secret history of this celebrated amendment isworthyot record- 
ing; it proves that the meaEurea adopted by Ireland, at that period, were 
not the work of parly or of faction, but the result of (he secret and delibe^ 
rate consideration of the moat able and virtuous men of the Iriah notion. 

Mr. Dennis Daly, a man of great abilities, lai^ fortune, esguisile 
eloquence, and high character, t<^ether Tvith Mr. Grattan, withdrew 
themselves to Bray <a village ten miles from the metropolis,) there to 
deliberate privately on the most eflectnal means of atliunine the jusl 
lighte of their country ; — previous confldentia] communications had (aken 
place between them and Mr. Perry, then Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, who recommended a strong and comprehensive amendment bj the 
address of the ensuing session, as the first step to be taken on the bcta- 
sion. Mr. Grattan drew up one amendment — Mr. Daiy anoflier — and 
Mr. Daly's, in his own hsaid-writing, formed thai which Mr. Grattan 
moved in the Commons. 

At the same time similar communications had taken place between Mr. 
Htiseey Burgh and Mr. Henry Flood, which gave rise to the amendment 
moved by Mr Burgh- 

That proposed by Mr. Grallan leaning heavily on ofoentees, the friends 
of thit body did not, from the complexion of the House, wish to hazard 
any division respecting them ; and therefore, to avoid such discueaon, 
acceded to Mr. Biu^h's ammendment, which did not allude to absentees, 
to avoid Mr. Grattan's which did; — and to this circumstance is to be attri- 
buted the unaccountable unanimity with which the measure passed both 
Houses of Parliament — and the extraordinary secesaon of Mr. Coimolly, 
and other weighty supporters of Administration. 
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attention of tlie Ministers, and even this session closed, 
affording only fiwther and decided proofe of their tem- 
porizing duplicity. 

VH. Great Britain was not as yet sufficiently alarmed, 
to become just ; — she couid not as yet be persuaded that 
the Irish people were competent to the redress of their 
own grievances ; and she considered the warmth of their 
public declarations only as the brilliant flashes of a tem- 
porary patriotism. 

Her egotism blinded her to her state and she fancied 
that the same revolution which had conlinned her Uberties, 
had subjected to her power the liberties of her sister; 
and still paramount to justice and to policy, she felt too 
proud as yet to bend her attention to the grievances which 
she had herself inflicted. 

Some powerful friends of Ireland at length began 
zealously to espouse her interests. The good Earl Nu- 
gent, whose memory and character are still revered by 
those who recollect the sincerity of his attachment to that 
country in 1778, made an effort in the British Lords to 
call their attention to the distresses of Ireland: but his 
efforts were ineffectual. The same nobleman soon after 
repeated the same effort; but his weight and abilities 
were not equal to his zeal and integrity. His motion was 
treated with an unbecoming superciliousness by Lord 
North, and death unfortunately, soon after, deprived his 
country of one of its ti'uest friends and most dignified and 
honest advocates. 

VIII. The Earl of Shelburne, in the Lords, and the 
Earl of Upper Ossory, in the Commons, also proposed 
strong resolutions in both Houses, declaratory of the 
dangerous state of that country." But though the mo^ 

* The follcwing resolution was moved, by the Earl of Shelbume, in 
the Britiflh Hiwae of LnidB, on the let day of December, 1779: — 

" Resolv^— That it is highly criminal in his Majesty's Ministers to 
have neglected taking eHecltHi measures for the rehef of the kingdom of 
Iieland, and to have suffered the discontents of that country to rise to eueK 
a height, as evidently to endanger tlia conalitulionai connection hetween 
the two kingdoms, and to create new embarrassmentB to the public coun- 
cils, through .division and diffidence, in a moment when real unanimity, 
grounded upon mutual confidence and affection, is confessedly essentia] 
to the presirvoiion of the British empire." 

After a short debate, this motion was rejected. For the motiim— 
37 Lords. Against it— 83. 
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tion was well-timed, the motives of the noble movers did 
not proceed from the same feeling which actuated the 
resident inhabitants of Ireland. Neither of those noble- 
men had been habitual Iriends to the general interests of 
that country. Both of them were total absentees — they 
possessed large estates in Ireland, and trembled for their 
properties — they acted in general opposition to the Go- 
vernment, and wished to register the culpability of their 
adversaries. Their motions were, after very sharp debates, 
rejected in both Houses, and Ireland became fully and 
finally convinced, that it was not through the occasional 
exertion of Irish emigrants, in a foreign legislature, that 
she was to seek for the recovery of her rights, and allevi- 
ation of her miseries. 

Applications to the Government — petitions to the Par- 
liament — and supplications io the Crown, had all been 
tried in vain : neither the bold remonstrances of right, 
nor the piercing cries of necessity, could reach the royal 
ear, or peneti'ale the circle of Ministers which surrounded 
the British throne, and concealed from the Irish king a 
distinct view of his Irish people. Humble and pathetic 
language had failed— the voice of the nation was ex- 
hausted by nnevailing supplication— and it now became 
full time to act in the cause of liberty. 

Such being the ascertained disposition of the whole 
body of the people, not a moment was to be lost in the 
adoption' of some measure, too sti'ong to be despised by 
ministers, and too moderate to be dangerous to the con- 
nection. Delay might now terminate all the hopes of 
Ireland— the crisis might pass away— the puhUc spirit 
might cool — and the moment so auspicious to the inter- 
ests of the nation might be lost for evei'. Though this 
determination quiclcly circulated throughout the whole 
country, the people still, acted with that deliberate firm- 
ness, which, of all condxtct, is the most fatal to a political 
adversary, and adds most strength and character to popular 
proceedings. 

IX. The personages who then led Ireland forward tc 
her bloodless victory, well knew the inestimable vaUie of 
that prudent principle. They were men of great abilities 
— profound wisdom— and that eifective patriotism, which 
considers activity its necessary friend, but precipitation 
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Its most dangeroTis enemy. They instructed the people, 
that while they acted with undeviating firmness, they 
should also act with prudential moderation— that the sus- 
pended hberties of a people were most likely to be reco- 
vered from a powerful oppressor, hy a detemiined but 
cool and progressiye perseverance— that by- dehberate 
system none would be alarmed — wise men would be 
attended to — the impetuous be restrained — the wavering 
confirmed — and the poople steadied : patriotism and con- 
fidence would grow up together and become more inti- 
mately blended, and the whole nation, without alarm, be 
imperceptibly led to one common centre, and become 
competent to achieve the strongest measmes, before they 
were well aware that they had commenced the prepara- 
tion for them. 

They were instructed, that on the other hand, undi- 
gested and impetuous proceedings, if not successful, by 
the first rapidity of their execution, in general defeat their 
own object, and rivet the chains of that country which 
they were intended to emancipate — that it is more prac- 
ticable to advance on gradual claims than recede from 
extravagant detenuinations — and that the inevitable 
miseries of civil, war, however justifiable. upon the princi- 
ples and precedent of constitutional resistance, esta- 
blished at the revolution, should be the last resource even 
of an enslaved people— and, that though the Irish were 
armed, and might demand concession in the attitude and 
tone of confidence, it would be much wiser to give their 
incipient proceedings the weight and character of citizens, 
and reserve for the last extremity the threat of soldiers — 
that England, by this means, would be sufficiently in- 
formed of the determination of Ireland, without feeling 
her pride too much hurt, to propose a negotiation, or so 
much alarmed as to prepare for resistance. 

This discreet reasoning had its full effect upon the 
generality of the nation ; and though tlie ebullitions of 
pubUc feeling occasionally broke fordi in ardent resolu- 
tions of the Volunteer associations— the temperate system 
was generally adopted ; and it was only upon fully expe- 
riencing its final failure, tliat the exhilarating shouts of 
an embattled people were heard reverberating from every 
quarter of a niilitary country. 
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X. As before mentioned, public resolutions neither to 
import, purchase, or consume any British mnnufacture, 
or commodity whatever, had been universally but peace- 
ably adopted, thvoiighoat the whole island — a measure 
at all times justifiable by any people, who may have 
been deprived of their commerce and their constitution 
by the power or the machinations of an insidious 
neighbour. 

Inundated as Ireland had been with every species of 
British manufacture, there could be no step so just, so 
moderate, or which promised so many beneficial conse- 
quences, as the total exclusion from the Irish markets of 
every commodity which she was herself competent to ma- 
nufkcture, or of which she could possibly dispense with 
the immediate consumption. However, it was' not until 
after the grievances of Ireland could be no longer en- 
dured, and she found that nothing but propositions, 
without sufficient latitude to be beneficial, or security 
to be permanent, were offered for her acceptance, that 
these resolutions became almost universal — spread them- 
selves like a rapid flame, throi^hout every village of 
the island — and were zealously promoted by almost every 
individual in the country. At length, a general meet- 
ing was convened by the High Sheriffs of the city of 
Dublin, and resolutions * then entered into by the whole 



At a general meeting of the Freemen and Freeholders of the City of 

Dublin, convened by public notice, 

William James, and Jolin Exahaw, High Sheriffs, in the chair. 

The following Resolutions, amongst others, were iinaniraoufily 

agreed to: 

" Thai we will nol, from the dale hereof, until the grievances of this 
country shall be removed, directly or indirectly import or consume AMir 
of the mannfectnres of Great Britain ; nor will we deal with any .mer- 
chant, or shopkeeper, who shall import such manufactures ; and Aat we 
recommend an adoption of a similar agreement lo all our countrymen who 
' '' " s and constitution of this country. 



" Eesolved unanimonsly. That we highly applaud the manly and p!^- 
ic sentiments of the several corps of Merdiants, Independent Dublin, 
Liberty, and Goldsmiths' Volunteers, and heartily thimk Ihem lor their 
demonstration of zeal and ardour in flie cause of Iheir country — and that 
we shall ever be leady lo join with them in defending our rights and con- 
etilution, and gladly and cheerfully contribute to protect thein from 

Signed, JOHN EXSHAW, Sheriff" 
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metropolis, which finally confirmed and consummated that 
judicious measure, and at length convinced Great Bri- 
tain, tliat Ireland would no longer submit to insult and 
domination, and had commenced a gradation of active 
proceedings, of which the climax might ultimately, though 
unfortunately, produce a rupture of the connection. 

These resolutions were enforced with rigor and strict- 
ness. Few men, however their interest might be afecled, 
would wantonly risk the imputation of being traitors to 
their country, and encounter the dangers of popular 
retribution, which was, in some few instances, actually 
inflicted. 

The nation now paused for a moment : it found itself 
prepared to couunence its great work of constitutionaj 
regeneration, and stood steadily and firmly watching with 
an anxious eye, for the operation of this first overt act of 
determined patriotism. The people had now ascended an 
eminence sufiicientiy elevated to give them a fuU view of 
their friends and of their enemies — they had peaceably 
hoisted the first standard, and made the first proclamation 
of liberty, A mutual compact of the citizen to support 
the soldier, and the soldier to defend the citizen, formed 
a very remarkable feature in all their resolutions — and 
though the military associations had not (as such) yet 
assumed a deliberative capacity, it was obvious that their 
discretion alone had continued the distinction — and, that 
though they spoke by two tongues, there was in fact but 
one heart amongst the people. 

This bold measure, however it may have been eclipsed 
by the more striking importance of events which succeeded 
each other in a rapid progression, yet had a momentous 
influence on the subsequent fate and policy of Ireland, and 
must be considered as the commencement of that interest- 
ing course of political transactions, which suddenly raised 
her to the highest pitch of national pride and prosperity, 
and afterwards hurled her down the destructive precipice 
of misery and degradation. 

The spirited adoption and obstinate adherence of the 

N. B,— This resolufion had teen preceded, some monOia before, by 
Hmilar resolutions ill Galvray and olher parts of Ii-eland ; but the nation 
could not be considered aa liaving genei-ally adopted those sentiments, till 
they were sanctiimed by the metropolis. 
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Irish people to these resolutions, now flaslied as a new 
light in the eyes of the British Administration. Tlie 
power of the English statutes,' which bound the com- 
merce of Ireland, was, by these resolutions, almost at the 
same moment denied and demolished, without the aid of 
arras, or tumult of insurrection, and the pride and power 
of Great Britain received that warning blow, which taught 
her what she had reason to expect from a further perse- 
verance in her favorite system. The Ministry were asto- 
nished : the arm of usurpation, which had so long wielded 
alternately the sword and commanded the coffer, fell 
paralyzed and lifeless by the side of the usurpers. But 
the fate of empires is governed by the same fatality as 
the chequered life of individuals ; and this very measure, 
■which so auspicioi^ly and proudly asserted, and the 
events which afterwards so completely acquired the con- 
stitutional independence and commercial freedom of Ire- 
land, will be found the ulterior pretence for revoldng 
those great acquirements. England, compelled to concede 
was detennined to reclaim, and from the first hours of 
reluctant concession, pursued that deep and insidious sys- 
tem, which wiU be fully traced and developed in the 
course of Irish transactions, and will be found conspicu- 
ously active, from the commercial tariff of 1784, through 
every stage of the regency, and the rebellion, to the com- 
pletion of that measure, entitled a legislative Union be- 
tween the two countries. 

XI, The Volunteer associations of the metropolis soon 
perceived, that however numerous their force and exten- 
sive their popularity, it required some strong link of con- 
nection to unite mihtary bodies, so entirely distinct and 
independent of each other — who acknowledged no supe- 
rior to their respective commanders, and no control but 
voluntary obedience. 

To secm'e their unanimity, perhaps even their perma- 
nence, it required some consoHdating authority, whose 
weight might restrain within proper limits the uncon- 
trolled spirits of a body, assuming the double capacity of 
a soldier and of a citizen. 

This essential object could only be attained by the 
selection of some high and dignified personage, whose 
rank and character, rising beyond the i-each of c 
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competition, might unite together, under one common 
chief, that diversity of views and objects which must ever 
distract the proceedings of detached associations. 

The Volunteers of Dublin saw clearly, that military 
bodies, however laudable their views, must be more than 
commonly subject to the fallibihty of human institutions, 
and that to have the effect and impetus of an army, they 
must submit themselves fully to its control and organi- 
zation. 

They did not, however, long hesitate in their choice of 
a commander. Every eye seemed to turn, by general 
instinct, on William, Duke of Leinster. His family, 
from the earliest periods, had been favorites of the peo- 
ple — he had himself, when Marquis of Kildare, been 
the popular representative for Dublin — he was the only 
Duke of Ireland — his- disposition and his address com- 
bined almost every quality which could endear him to 
the nation. The honesty of his heart might occasionally 
mislead the accuracy of his judgment ; but he always 
intended right, and his political eri'ors usually sprung 
from the principle of moderation. 

This amiable Noblernan was therefore unanimously 
elected, by the aimed bodies of the metropolis, their 
General, and was immediately invested with all the 
honours of so high a situation ; a guard of Volunteers 
was mounted at his door — a body guard appointed to 
attend him on public occasions — and sentinels placed on 
his box when he honoured the theatre ; he was followed 
with acclamations whenever he appeared ; and something 
approaching to regal honours attended his investiture.* 

* A -whimsica! circumstance took place on this occaBicm, which shows 
the extreme crediili^ with which every intelligence respecting Ireland 
was then swsjlowed in Great Britain. The appointment of the Diike, 
as General in Chief, was celebrated by the Volunteers in College-green, 
with great solemnity. Their artillery was ordered out, and a vast con- 
course of people were asaembled. The captain of a Whitehaven collier, 
who had just landed, and come vmexpecteoly to the spot, on inquiring 
tfie reason of such rejoicing, was jocularly informed, that the people 
were crownii^ the Ihike Kii^ of Ireland. He waited for no luilher 
information — got back with all expedition to his vessel in the bay, and 
sailed instantly for Liverpool; where he made an affidavit before the 
Mayor, that he was present and saw the Dnke of Leinster crowned 
King of Ireland the preceding day. An express was instantly despatched 
lo London witli the affidavit to the British Mmistei-s— a cabinet council 
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This was the first measure of the Volunteers towards 
the formation of a regular army ; its novelty and splen- 
dor added greatly to its importance, and led the way lo 
the subsequent appointments which soon after completed 
their organization. The mild and unassuming disposi- 
tion of the Duke, tending, by its example, to restrain the 
over zeal of an armed and irritated nation, did not con- 
tribute much to increase the energy of their proceedings 
and at no distant period deprived him, for a moment, of 
a portion of tliat popularity which his conduct (with but 
little deviation) entitled him to, down to the last momenta 
of his existence. 

A new scene now presented itself to the view of the 
British Minister, and embarrassed, to an unparalleled 
degree, every measure of the Irish administration. A 
regular army, composed of every rank of society, raised, 
ai-med, and disciphned in the midst of the metropolis, 
independent of the Crown, and unconnected with the 
Government, disdaining all authority of either over theit 
military concerns, and, under the eye of the Viceroy, 
appouiting a commander in chief, and avowing theit 
determination to free their country or perish in its ruins,* 
the standing army tame spectatoi^s of this exti'aordinary 
spectacle, and almost participating the flarne which they 
might be called upon to extinguish ; the Government, 
irresolute, and shrinking within the Castle, not only 
tolerated, but even affected to countenance, this unpa- 
ralleled procedure. The new commander of the Volun- 
teers was received and recognized by the public author- 
ities, and the regular soldiery at length involuntarily 
paid him the same mihtary attentions as their own 
commanders. 

But though the Government, from policy, affected to 
bear the sight with complacency and patience, they 
reflected, with the deepest sohcitude, on the situation of 
the coimtry, and secretly made every effort to divide or 
weaken the military associations. Every device was 

was immediately suramoned, to deliberate on this alarming intelligence, 
when the ftrriral of the t^;nlar miul dissipated their constemalion, by 
slafing the reai causes of the rejoicing. 

• 'file following label was amsed to the mouth of the Volunteer can- 
non — " A Free Trade o''- ~" 
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used to seduce the soldier from his officers, or to detach 
the most popular ofliLers hom the command of the 
soldiers. The one was oiieied commissions and pay from 
the Crown, the othei ofiices in the pubhc departments. 
No scheme was lett untried — no means were forgotten^ 
to achieve this object , but it was all in vam— the spirit 
of the people was then too high, and then patriotism too 
ardent to admit of such negociation — and every attempt 
became not only futile, but also gave an additional 
strength to the measures and declaiations ot the people. 

The appointment of the Duke ot Leinster to the com- 
mand of the Volunteers of the metropolis, was quickly 
followed by that of other distnct geneials , and the or- 
ganization of four piovmcial armies was legularly pro- 
ceeded on ; the country gentlemen, of the highest con- 
sideration and laigest foitune, vied with each other in 
their efforts to pioniote it , many leading members of 
the Irish parliament were individually active in promo- 
ting the common object — and lioni single corps were 
soon collected county legiments and provincial armies 
ready to take the field at the command of their officers, 
and to sacrifice their lives and their piopeities for the 
emancipation of their country 

Still, howevei, something was wanting to complete 
their organization , provincial aimies had been formed 
and disciplined, but still these armies were independent 
of each other — theie was no geneial head, to put the 
whole in motion — ^no individual to whom all would own 
obedience, and suoh an appointment seemed indispensa- 
bly essential to secure their co-operation. 

But this was a task more serious and more difficult than 
had yet occuiTed. Where could be found the man, 
whose integrity was incorruptible— whose wisdom was 
profound, whose courage was invincible, yet whose 
moderation was conspicuous, and whose popularity was 
extensive? Ireland could not boast a Washington, yet 
so critical was her situation at that moment, that a com- 
bination of all these qualities seemed to be requisite in 
the person to whom should be entrusted the guidance of 
eighty thousand patriot soldiers. Such a personage was 
not to be discovered ; and it was only left to the Volun- 
teers to select the purest character of that day, and leave 
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his guidance to the councils less of the concuiring than 
of the counteracting quaUties of the inferior commanders. 

XII. Pnbhc affairs in Ireland now began to wear a 
serious and alarming aspect. The Leinster army appointed 
the Eaii of Charlemont its commander in chie^ the other 
ai'mies proceeded rapidly in their organization. Provin- 
cial reviews were adopted ; and every thing assumed the 
appearance of systematic movement. 

The elevation of Lord Charlemont to that high com- 
mand, though it formed a more decided military establish- 
ment for the Volunteer army, was probably the very 
means of preserving tlie connection between the two 
countries ; had the same confidence and command been 
entrusted to a more ardent or ambitious character, it 
might have been difficult to calculate on the result of 
combining an intemperate leader with an impatient army, 
but the moderation of Lord Charlemont gave a tone and 
a steadiness to the proceedings of the people, which might 
otherwise have pointed to a distinct independence. His 
character had long preceded his elevation ; in the North, 
his influence was unlimited, and though the Southern and 
Western Volunteers had not as yet consolidated their 
force with the other provinces, they were in a high state 
of discipline and preparation, and soon adopted the same 
principles, which the appointment of the Earl of Char- 
lemont had now dilfused through the other parts of the 
Nation. 

From the first moment that James Eai'l of Charlemont 
embarked in Irish politics, he proved himself to be one 
of the most honest and dignified personages- that can be 
traced in the armals of Irish history ; the love of his 
country was interwoven with his existence— their union 
was complete, their separation impossible ; but his talents 
were rather of the conducting class, and his wisdom of a 
deliberative nature — his mind was more pure than 
vigorous — more elegant than powerful — and his capacity 
seemed better adapted to counsel in peace, than to com- 
mand in war. 

Though he was not devoid of ambition, and was proud 
of his popularity, his principles were calm, and his 
moderation predominant; — ^for some yeai-s at the head of 
a great army in the heart of a powerful people — in the 
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hand of an injmed nation— during the most critical 
epoch that a kingdom ever experienced — he conducted 
the Irish nation with incredible temperance — and, in the 
midst of tempests, he flowed on, in an unruffled sti'eam, 
fertiiizing the plain of liberty, and enlarging ^he channel 
of independence— but too smooth and too gentle to turn 
the vast machinery of revolution. 

His view of political objects, though always honest was 
frequently erroneous;— small objects sometimes appeared 
tod important, and great ones too hazardous ;— though he 
would not actually temporize, he could be seduced to 
hesitate — yet even when his decision was found wander- 
ing" from the point of its destination, it was invariably 
discoverable that discretion was the seducer. 

Had the unwise pertmacity of England persisted in 
her errors, and plunged his country into more active 
contest, his tnildness— his constitution — and his love of 
order — would have unadapted him to the vicissitudes of 
civil commotion, or the energetic promptitude of military 
tactics ;— but fortunately the adoption of his counsels 
rendered his sword unnecessary ; and by the selection of 
one man, to combat for the liberties of Ireland, he raised 
a youthful champion for his country, whose sling soon 
levelled the giant of usurpation, and he wound a laurel 
round the bust of the deliverer, which will remain un- 
faded, till the very name of Ireland shall be obliterated 
&om amongst nations. 

His indisposition to the extent of Catholic liberty — 
nourished by the prejudice of the times — was diminished 
by the patriotism of the people ; — ^the Catholics of 1780 
preferred their country to the claims, as those of 1800 
preferred their claims to their country — and amongst 
that people he gained by his honesty, what he lost by his 
intolerance, and. lived just long enough to experience and 
to mourn the fallibihty of his predictions. 
- Arouod this Nobleman the Irish Volunteers flocked as 
around a fortress ; — the standard of liberty was supported 
by his character — the unity of the Empire was protected 
by his wisdom ; and as if Providence had attached him 
to the destinies of Ireland, he arose — he flourished— and 
he siuik with his country. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

Spirit-ot the Irish and humiliation of the English Government — Prepara 
tion for hostilities — Lord North's embarraesment— King's conciliatorj 
epeech and the consequent proceedings — Duplicity of Ministers — Thi 
people alaraied — Volunteer Organization proceeds — Mutiny Bilt- 
Alarming rencontre of the Volunteers and Regular Army — Inloleranc« 
of England — Further Grievances of Ireland — Proceedings in the Irish 
Parliament— ONeiil of Shane's Casile— His character and inftuenc* 
— Address to the Volunteers — Its results. 

I, The British Government at length awakened from 
their slumbers — their dreams of power and security now 
vanished before the view of their increasing dangers ; — a 
reliance on liie omnipotence of English power — at all 
times chimerical— would now have been pr^umptuous ; — 
the Irish nation, to whose bravery and whose blood, the 
victories and conquests of Britain had been so eminently 
indebted, now called imperatively for their own rights, 
and demanded a full participation of that constitution, in 
support of which they had daily sacrificed so great a 
proportion of theu- treasure and their population. 

The Irish soldier and the Irish seaman could never be 
supposed to remain unfeeling spectators, whilst theii 
own country was struggling for its dearest liberties, or 
become the mercenary instruments of their own subju- 
gation. Even their indisposition to the British service 
would have reduced the armies and navy to debility; 
but theu- defections would have been fatal to the power 
of Great Britain, and have enabled Ireland irresistibly to 
effect her total independence. The balance of Europe 
was likely to undergo a great change ;— the improvident 
attELChment to continental politics— almost exclusively 
engrossed the attention, of England; and the completion 
of a mercenary league with a petty potentate of a Ger- 
manic principality, inferior even to one Irish county was 
considered of more importance by the British Cabinet 
than all the miseries, the dangers, and oppressions of 
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Ireland. But the British Government now perceived 
their eri'or, when it was tpo late to temporize— and that 
arrogance, which, for centuries, had hardly condescended 
to hear her groans, was now started into attention. 

II. Affairs now approached fast towards a crisis ; the 
freedom of commerce being the subject most familiar and 
comprehensible to the ideas of the people, was the first 
object of their sohcitude. "A Free Trade" became the 
watchword of the Volunteers, and the cry of the Nation; 
— the Dublin Volunteer Artillery appeared on parade, 
commanded by James Napper Tandy, with labels on the 
mouths of their cannon, " Free Trade or speedy Revo- 
luHon ; placai-ds were" pasted up in every part of the.city, 
to the same effect, until the determined proceedings of 
all ranks and classes of the people, comiected with the 
operation of the non-importation agreements, left no fur- 
ther room for ministerial procrastination. 

The British Minister now became alarmed, and trem- 
bled for the consequences of his political intolerance"; lie 
had no passage to retreat by, and after every struggle 
which circumstances could admit of, the British Cabinet 
at length came to a resolution, that " something must be 
done to tranquilize Ireland." The King was informed of 
their determination, and was prevailed upon to accede to 
it His Majesty had received a severe shock, by the unex- 
pected events of the American contest, and the additional 
mortification of compulsory concessions to Ireland, was 
little calculated to tranquihze his feelings ; however, 
absolute necessity required his acquiescence ; and it was 
finally determined, by the executive Power of Urefit 
Britain, to adopt means, if not altogether to satisfy, at 
least to conciliate and to concede considerably to Ireland. 

From this determination, the. affairs in the British 
Empire began to wear a new aspect ; the day was fest 
approaching when England, for the first time, must con- 
descend to acknowledge her own errors, and, in the face 
of Europe, to humble herself befoi-e a people, who had, 
for six centirries, been the slaves of her power rather 
than the subjects of her affection. 

Loi-d North had now a more difficult task to perform 
than he at first conceived, lo recant his avowed principles, 
to htmible the pride of his own country, and submit to..lhe 
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justice of another, and above all, to justify his own con- 
duct, which had reduced both countries to that slate 
which required those concessions : an awful lesson to all 
Governments, how cautiously they should arrogate to 
Uieniselves a dominion, of which the basis was power 
and the superstructure injustice. 

III. But all subterfuge had ended, and on the 24th of 
NoTember, 1782, his Majesty ascended the throne, to 
proclaim his first substantial act of grace to the Irish 
nation, and to call the immediate attention of his British 
Parliament to the situation of that country,* but his 
Majesty obviously insinuated, that his attention to Ireland 
was. attracted by a consideration for the safety of Great 
Britain — and that the benefits to be extended to Ireland 
should be only such as would be for the common interest, 
not of Ireland abstractedly, but of all his dominions — . 
and by that very act of conceding to Ireland, he virtually 
asserted the supremacy of the British Parliament. 

This speech was immediately attended to by the British 
Parliament ; the opposition received it as a triumph over 
the Minister, and gladly acceded to a declaration which 
proclaimed the imbecility and misconduct of the Cabinet. 
An actual insurrection in Ireland^-the certain conse- 
quence of further inattention — would have certainly de- 
prived the Minister of his station, and perhaps eventually 
of his head. 

A coincidence of events thus united two hostile inter- 

* That clause of his Majesty's speech, which related to Ireland, ran 
as follows: 

" In the midst of my care and aolicihide for the safety and welfare of 
THIS country, I have not been inatleutiTe to the slate of my loyal and 
faitkfitl kingdom of Ireland. I have (in conaequence of your oddtes- 
ses, presented to me in the last BCssion) ordered such papei« to be col- 
lected and laid before you, as may assist your deliberations on this im- 
poi'lan.t business; and I recommend it to you to consider what fonTHsai 
benefits and advantaies may be extended to that kingdom, hy such regu- 
lations and snch wetliods, as may most effectually promote the commom 
Btrength, wealth, and interests of aw. my dominions." 

This was quickly followed up by lesolutions— giving the lie direct to 
King William, and to the assertions of iheir own ancestors — and by pass- 
ing bills, distinctly yepealing all the acts which their predecessors had 
declared absolutely essential to secure the prosperity of England ftt.m the 
dangerous industry of the Irish. 
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ests in one honest object ; and Ireland was destined to 
receive, through the ambition of one party, and the 
terror of another, those riglits which she had so long in 
vain solicited from their justice. 

This speech was immediately followed by the measures 
recommended by his Majesty, and the same Parliament 
which had so repeatedly withheld the just rights of Ire- 
land, now thought they could not too hastily accede to 
her claims ; and hardly a day was omitted, till the pro- 
posed arrangement was proceeded on* 

Messages were sent over to L-eiand, to announce the 
happy tidings to the people, and emissaries were dis- 
persed over every part of the kingdom, to blazon the 
liberality and justice of Great Britain. 

IV. The Minister, however, justly suspecting, that so 
soon as the paroxysms of Irish gratitude, for this unac- 
customed condescension, should subside, and give ^way 
to calm reflection, that nation could not avoid perceiving, 
that until thek constitution became independent, and the 
usurpation of England should he altogether acknow- 
ledged, these favours could have no stability, and might 
be revoked, at a more favourable opportunity, by the 
same authority which originally conceded them. 

To obviate these feelings, the Minister continued the 
Committee on Irish affitirs open from time to time, now 
and then passing a resolution in lavour of that country, 
and thus endeavouring to wear out the session, which he, 
no doubt, intended should terminate liis favours. 

The whole nation at length perceived the duplicity 
of proceedings which, while they purported to extend 
benefits to Ireland, asserted the paramount authority of 
Great Britain, and converted its acts of concesswn into 
declaratory statutes of its own supremacy. 

Eeasoning of this nature soon made a deep impression 
on the pubhc mind, and meetings were held throughout 
the kingdom, to declare the national feeling on this im- 
portant subject ; fourteen counties at once avowed their 
determination to tear down these barriers which excluded 
them from a full participation of the British constitution, 

* The British Parliament met tte 25th of Noveniljer, and the lirat bills 
ffi! concession received the royal sagent tlie 21et Detember. 
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and to establish, at the risk of their lives and fortunes, 
the independence of the Irish legislalui'e, heyond the 
power of British re-assumption.* 

This spirit and this determination spread themselves 
nniversaliy amongst the people; the ciy of "Free Trade" 
was now accompanied with that of " Free Parliament^ 
and that patrio.tic enthusiasm which had so .effectually 
asserted the commerce of Ireland, now arose with donble 
vigour to assert its constitution, 

v. The Volunteer army, in the mean time, rapidly 
advanced in discipline and numbers : the success which 
had attended this first effort of Iheir steadiness acted as 
a powerful incitement to the continuation of their exer- 
tion ; they felt, with exultation, that at the very time 
they were in arms, without the authority of the Crown, 
or control of their Sovereign, his Majesty, from his 
throne, condescended to pass unqualified eulogiums on 
the loyalty and fidelity of the people — expressions, which, 
if considered with reference to the King, were gracious — 
hut with reference to the Government, which framed 
them, were clearly intended as an anodyne to lull that 
spirit which durst not he encountered. 

Provincial reviews of the Volunteer armies were now 

* As the geniira and disposition of a people are often discoverable, not 
only by trivial but ladicrous circumstanceB, eo (beir national poetry and 
mosic have a very considerable effect in rousing the spi/il, and disclosing 
the chaiacler. At this period the press teemed with publications of every 
quality, in prose and verse, on the subject of fresh grievances. A stanza 
from one ot the popular songs of that day, shpws the pointed humotir 
Euid whimsical l^htnesa which characterize that people even upon the 
most important subjects. 

In alluding io the Irish being deprived of the woollen trade by Eng~ 
land, and the military associations of Ireland to assert her liberty, the 

" Was she not a fool. 
When she took of otir wool. 
To leave uH so much of the 

leather, the UaSher} 
If ne'er entered her pate, 
Ttiat a sheep's skin, well beat. 
Would draw a whole nation 



These words were adapted to a popular air, and became a favounle 
march of the Volunteers, and a patriotic song amongst tile peasantnr 
Ihroughout the kii^dom. 
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adopted, and a more regular staff appointed to the gene- 
ral officers ; new trains of artillery were formed — that of 
Belfast was brought to considerable perfection. Earl 
Charlemont wascaUed on to review the Northern army; 
on his tour he was attended by many persons of the 
highest distinction, and his suit had all the appearance 
of military dignity and national importance. His Lord- 
ship returned to review the Leinster corps in Dublm. 
His aid-de-camps were men of the highest character and 
of the first abihty. Barry Yelverton, Hussey Burgh 
(both of whom were afterwards Chief Barons of the 
Exchequer,) and Mr. Grattan, were on his staff 

The Volunteer ai-my had acquired the discipline of an 
efficient force, and at that period amounted to above 
eighty thousand soldiers, ready for actual service, aided 
by tlie zeal, the prayers, and the co-operation, of nearly 
five millions unarmed inhabitants. 

The British Government, which had vainly supposed 
that enough had been done, if not to satisfy, at least 
somewhat to disunite the Irish people, now jperceived 
how ill they had calculated on the chai'acter of that na- 
tion, and felt, with pain and disappointment, the futility 
of their designs, and the feebleness of their authority. 

The dilemma of tlie Minister was difficult and dis- 
tressing ; any effort to seduce the Volunteei-s would have 
roused — any attempt to dupe them would but inflame, 
and to resist them would have been impossible; dis- 
tracted, therefore, by every species of embarrassment, he 
suffered the Irish nation to pursue its course without 
direct opposition, and trusted to the chance of events for 
the preservation of the empire. 

Grave and most important circumstances now opened 
to the public view, and imperatively concurred to put 
the constitutional claims of Ii'eland directly in issue with 
the British legislature. 

The army in Ireland had been under the regulations 
of a British statute ; and the hereditary revenue of the 
Crown, with the aid of a perpetual mutiny bill, enabled 
the British Government to command at all times a stand- 
ing army in Ii'eland, without the authority or the control 
of its ParUament. 

This unconstitutional power, hitherto almost unnoticed 
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in Ireland, now that the principles of liberty had been 
disseminated amongst the people, and that an indepen- 
dent amiy of Irishmen had been organized, became a 
subject of general dissatisfaction. Some pati-iotic magis- 
trates determined to make a stand upon that point, and 
to bring the legality of British statutes, as operating in 
Ireland, into issue, through the medium of their own 
conduct, in refusing to obey them, 

To effect this measure, they determined to resist the 
authority of the British mutiny act, and by refusing to 
billet soldiers, under the provisions of that statute, soli- 
cited complaints against themselves, for the purpose of 
trying the question. 

This measure would at once have put Ireland and tlie 
usurpation of Great Britain in direct issue ; but the Irish 
judges were then dependent upon the Crown; they 
■ .eld their offices during pleasure only ; judges might 
diffbr with the juries — the people with both — and the 
result of a trial of such a quoBtion, in such a way, was 
considered by all parties as too precarious, to hazard the 
experiment. 

The career of independence however pi»ceeded with 
irresistible impetuosity ; a general feehng arose that a 
crisis was fiist approaching, when the true principles of 
the Irish constitution must be decisively determined. 

Though the regular forces and the Volunteer army 
were on the most amicable terms, yet jealousies might 
eventually be widened into a breach, pregnant with the 
most disastrous consequences. This was an extremity 
the "Viceroy determined to avoid ; and orders were issued 
to the army, to show every possible mark of respect to 
the Volunteers ; their officers received the usual military 
salute from the regular soldiers, and at the request of 
the Volunteers a few troops of cavalry were ordered by 
the Lord Lieutenant to assist in keeping the Volunteer 
lines at a review in the Phcenix Park. But an accidental 
circumstance some time afterwards occurred, which 
showed the necessity for cultivating that cordiaUty, on 
the continuation of which the tranquillity of the nation so 
entirely depended, 

VI. Lieutenant Doyne, of the second regiment of 
Horse, marching to relieve the guards in Dublin Castle, 
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at the head of the cavaliy, came accidentally, on Essex 
Bridge, directly at right angles -with a line of Volunteer 
infantry commanded hy Lord Altamont. An instant 
embarrassment took place — one party must halt, or the 
other could not pass : neither would recede — etiquette 
seemed lilceiy to get the better of prudence— the cavalry 
advanced — ^the Volunteers continued their progress, til! 
they were nearly in contact ; never did a more critical 
moment exist in Ireland. Had one drop of blood been 
shed, through the impetuosity of either officer, even in 
that silly question of precedence, the Irish Volunteers 
would have beat to arms, from north to south, in every 
part of the kingdom, and British connection would cer- 
tainly been shaken to its very foundation. 

As the cavahy advanced, Lord Altamont commanded 
his corps to continue their march, and incline their 
bayonets, so as to be ready to defend their hne. The 
cavalry officer, wisely reflecting, that by the pause even 
of a single moment, every possibility of disagreement 
would be obviated, halted his men for an instant — the 
Volunteers passed on^and the affijr ended without fm"- 
ther difficulty. 

This circumstance, however trivial, was quickly circu- 
lated, and increased the public clamour. Resolutions 
were entered into hy almost every military corps, and 
every corporate body, that they would no longer obey 
any laws, save those enacted by the King, Lords, and 
Commons of Ireland; and this spirit gradually embraced 
the whole population, till at length it ended in the cele- 
brated resolutions of Dungannon, which established the 
short Uved independence of that nation. 

VII. William Duke of Leinster had long been the 
fiivourite and the patron of the Irish people, and never 
did the physiognomist enjoy a more fortunate elucidation 
of his science : the softness of philanthropy — the placi- 
dity of temper — die openness of sincerity — the sympathy 
of friendship — and the ease of integrify— stamped cor- 
responding impressions on his artless countenance, and 
left but little to conjecture as to the composition of hia 
character. 

His elevated rank and extensive connections gave him 
a paramount lead in Irish politics, which his nalced talents 
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woulff not otherwise have justified ; though his capacity 
was respectahle, it was not hrilliant, and his abihties 
were not adapted to the highest class of pohticat pre- 
eminence* On pubhc subjects, his conduct sometimes 
wanted energy, and his pinsuits perseverance ; in some 
poiiiis he was weak, and in some instances erroneous, 
but in all he was honest: from the day of his maturity 
to the moment of his dissolution he was the undeviating 
friend of the Irish nation — he considered its interests and 
his own indissolubly connected — alive to the oppressions 
and miseries of the people, his feeling heart participated 
in their misfortunes, and felt the smart of every lash 
which the scourge of power inflicted on his countiy. As 
a soldier, and as a patriot, he performed his duties ; and 
in his plain and honourable disposition, was found col- 
lected a happy specimen of those qrmlities which best 
compose the character of an Irish gentleman- 
He took an early and active part m promoting the for- 
mation and discipline of the Volunteer associations, he 
raised many coips and commanded the Dublin Army. 
The ancient celebrity of his family, the vast extent of his 
possessions, and his affability in private intercourse, co- 
operated with his own popularity in extending his in- 
fluence and few persons ever enjoyed a more general and 
merited influence- amongst the Irish people. 

The Irish Cathohcs, at this period, were much attached 
to the Gieraldines, and pursued a conduct so meritoriou^ 
that even the bitterest enemies of that body acknowledged 
the uncommon merit of their conduct ; their open friends 
multiplied, their secret enemies diminished, and they 
gradually worked themselves into the favour and confi- 
dence of their Protestant countrymen, though loaded with 
severe restrictions, though put out of the pale of the 
British constitution, and groaning luider the most cruel 
and unjust oppression, they were active and patriotic, 
they forgot the tyranny under which they groaned, and 
only felt the chains which fettered and oppressed their 
country ; a general union of all sects seemed to be cement- 
ing — ^the animosity of ages was sinking into oblivion, and 

" Tl\e poliiical abilities of his Grace were likened, by a gentleman of 
great public talent, lo " a Mx fertile field, without eiihei a tseed or a 
viild flower in it." 
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it was reserved for the incendiaries of a ,ater period to 
revive that barbarous sectarian discord — a weapon, with- 
out which the British Government would have ever found 
Ireland too proud for the influence of power, and too 
sti^ong for the grasp of annexation. 

The doctrine of pure democracy was then hut a weak 
exotic, to which the heat of civil wai- in America had 
given the principle of vegetation. In Ireland, it was 
uncongenial to the minds, and unadapted to the character 
of the people ; and during the whole progress of those 
events, which preceded the attainment of Irish indepen- 
dence, its progress was only observable in the intimate 
association of the distant ranlis in military bodies, and 
the idea of revolution never extended further than to 
attain the undisturbed eujoyment of a free Parliament, 
and to remove for ever the ascendency of the British 
Government over the crown of Ireland. 

VIII. Notwithstanding all these occurrences, the 
British people, in their nature jealous and egotistical, 
still remained obstinately blind to the true state of Ire- 
land enjoying the blessings of independence, under a 
resident monarch and an unfettered parliament — they 
felt interested only in their own aggrandizement — ^their 
solicitude extended solely to their own concerns— and 
without reflecting that the same advantages which they 
so liberally possessed, were denied to Ireland, they attri- 
buted the uneasiness of that nation rather to innate 
prmciples of disaflection, than the natural insult of misery 
and oppression. 

Every element of a free constitution had been torn 
away by the rough hand of a foreign legislature, enacting 
laws, to which the representatives of the Irish people 
were utter strangers. Yet this usurpation had been 
sanctioned by the dictum of a British judge, who added 
to his reputation, by giving an unqualiiied opinion for 
Irish slavery.* 



" It is painful to see a BritiBh jadge and commentor— whose dntj[ it 
was at least to respect the vital principles of that consUtution under which 
he acted— giving a decisive opinion for " legislation without represtntO' 
titles," and, in the case of Ireland, condemnmg that sentinel, by. whose 
vigilance alone the property, the liberty, and the lives of Englishmen 
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IX. The saliuics of the Judges of Ireland weK then 
barely sufficient to keep them above want, and they held 
their offices only during the will of the British Minister, 
who might remove them at his pleasure : all Irish justice, 
therefore, was at his control. In all questions between 
the Crown and the people, the purity of the judge was 
consequently suspected : if he could not be corrupted, he 
might be cashiered, the dignity of his office was lost in 
his dependence, and he was reduced to the sad alternative 
of poverty or dishonour ; nor was this grievance lessened 
by many of the judges being sent over from England, 
prejudiced against the Irish, and unacquainted with 
their customs. 

The Irish Parliament, at this period, met but once in 
two years, and in the British Attorney General was 
vested the superintendence of their proceedings, and the 
British Privy Ootuicil the alteration and rejection of their 
statutes ; and the declination or ruin of her commerce 
was at least a nmtter of indifference, if not of triumph, to 
the British monopohsts. 

These grievances, in themselves almost intolerable, 
were greatly aggravated by the abuses which had been 
creeping into the executive and legislative department of 
the British Govenunent, and infected every proceeding 
adopted as to Ireland. 

X. However, the British Government found that 
resistance had now become impossible, and something 
more must be done. The Irish Viceroy, therefore, was 
instructed to act according to the best of his judgment. 
Accordingly, on the 9th of October, 1781, he, for the first 
time met the Irish Parliament with a speech from the 
throne ; which, though received with great cordiality by 
the House, upon a close investigation, appears a compo- 
sition of the most Jesuitical sophistry ; it complimented 
the country on a prosperity which it never enjoyed — 
expressed a solicitude for its interest, which was never 
experienced, and promised futiue favours, which were 
never intended to be conceded, and was mingled, at the 

His zeal lo support this afbitrary principle over Ireland, blinded him 
to its operation as to llie rest of the world, disentitled him rather to the 
character of a constitutional lawyer, and stamped him with that of a 
miserable statetman. 
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same time with recommendations the most vague, and 
observations the most frivolous. The good temper of tlie 
House, however, was so excited by the cordial assmunces 
k contained, it was received with general approbation, 
and Mr. John O'Neill, of Shane's Castle, the first Com- 
moner of Ireland, was very wisely prevailed upon, by the 
Secretary, to move an address of thanks to his Majesty, 
for this gracious communication of his minister with a 
view that the weight and character of this gentleman 
might excite that unanimity at the present crisis so very 
desirable, and which must be so highly advantageous to 
the Irish Government. 

Mr. John O'Neill, descended from the most celebrated 
chiefs of ancient Ireland, bore in his portly and graceful 
mien indications of a proud and illustiious pedigree ; the 
generous openness of his countenance, the grandeur of his 
, person, and the affability of his address, marked the 
dignity of his character, and blending with the benevolence 
of his disposition, formed him one of the first Commoners 
of the Irish nation, a ranli from which he so imfortunately 
sunk, by humbling his name to the level of purchased 
peerages, and desceoding from the highest bench of the 
Commons to the lowest among the Nobles. 

In public and in private life Mr. O'Neill was equally 
calculated to command respect, and conciliate affection ; 
high minded, open, and well educated, he clothed the 
sentiments of a patriot in the language of a gentleman; 
his abilities were moderate, but his understanding was 
sound — unsuspecting, because he was himself incapable 
of deception, he too frequently trusted to the judgment of 
others that conduct which would have been far more 
respectably regulated by his own; though he did not 
shrink from the approbation of the couit, he preferred 
the applauses of his country, and formed one of the most 
perfect models of an aristocratic patriot. 

This step, however, was instantly succeeded by a 
measure, which did honour to the patriotic spirit of Mr, 
O'Neill, and preserved his character in that station, from 
which it might have sunk had he concluded his observa- 
tions, by the fiilsome and indecisive address which he had 
so injudiciously patronized. 

As soon as die address to his Majesty had passed, Mr. 
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O'Neill moved a resolution of thanks to " all the Volun- 
teers of Ireland, for their exertions and continuance." 
This motion was received with exultation by the opposition 
and created a new embarrassment to the Minister. To 
return thanks to an independent army for their exertions 
and continuance, which acknowledged no military supe- 
riority, and called, with arms in their hands, upon their 
Irish king to restore their civil rights and plundered con- 
stitution, was a step, undoubtedly, not warranted by 
precedent ; but prompt decision was necessary, and the 
then Mr, John Fitzgibbon, in one of the first efforts of 
that decided but inconsiderate impetuosity which distin- 
guished him throughout life, harshly opposed Mr. O'Neill's 
motion, but by endeavouring to support Government he 
deeply embarrassed it ; and Mr. Scott the Attorney 
General, on that occasion showed, in its strongest colours 
the advantages of well regulated policy. He instantly 
acceded to what he could not oppose, and gave an 
appearance of full approbation on the part of the Govern- 
ment, to an address of thanks to those men, whom nothing 
but that political duplicity which he so amply possessed, 
could have induced him to consent to. 

All opposition to the motion, therefore, fell to the 
ground, Mr. Fitzgibbon, who, however, never relinquished 
an object, from a conviction of its impropriety, though he 
persisted in his opposition, was reluctantly necessitated to 
give way, and an address to the armed Volunteers of Ire- 
land was unanimously voted, and directed to be circulated 
throughout all Ireland, and to be communicated by the 
Sheri& of the counties to the corps withm their bailiwicks. 

Never had a measure been adopted, which gave so 
sudden and singular- a change to the aspect of aflairs in 
Ireland. It seemed to reverse all the maxims of former 
Governments, and gave to the people an ascendency they 
had never expected. It legahzed a military levy, inde- 
pendent of the Sovereign, and obliged the Ministers to 
applaud the exertions, and court the continuance of an 
army, whose dispersion was the leading object of all 
their councils. 

This resolntion made a considerable progress towards 
the actual emancipation of the Irish people ; it brought 
down the British Government to the feet of the Volim- 
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teer8, and raised the Volunteers above the supremacy of 
Britain, by a direct ParUamentary approbation of self- 
armed, self-governed, and seif-disci plined associations, 
whose motto* bespoke the fundamental principle of revo- 
lution of which England had given the precedent. 

It also taught the people (lie strength of their own 
arms and the timidity of iheir opponents, they perceived, 
by the unanimous adoption of this resolution, that the 
people had only to march, and as certainly to conquer. 
It was, in fact, a flag of truce from the minister, and proved 
to the world, that unable to contend he was preparing to 
capitulate. 

In reflecting on the circumstances which led the 
Government to this concession, observations on the moral 
and physical strength of the nation must naturally occur. 
The Irish nation saturated with patriotic spirit, by a union 
of its mental and corporeal energies, had united in its 
narrow focus all the moral and physical powers of which 
a people are susceptible. 

* The mollo of the BaiTislers' corps of Volunteers, which always 
took the lead of, and, in most instances, gave the precedent to, all the 
otlier corps, was — " Vox Pojmli saprema Lex est" — a maxim wlkich, 
wliiisl it gives the widest latitude of construction to the first principlea 
of the cfJiiHiilulion, woiiIlI oiiun too \vide a door to democratic authority, 
unless guarded against by tne system of delegated representation. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Obeetvations as to the eirei^;th of a people — Germaji mercenaiies — Fnt- 
ther subject of discontent in Ireland — Dispute between Ireland and 
Poilugal — Portngal encouraged in her hostility towards Ireland by the 
British Ministev — Perseverance of Porti^al — Mr. Fitzgibbon's motion 
— Sir Lucius O'Brien — Proposes that Ireland in her own right shooid 
declare wai ag^at Portugal — Sir J. Blaquiere — Effects of Sir Lucina 
O'Brien's amendment — Distinctness of Ireland proved — Federatire 
compact — Aiguments for and against prompt proceedings — Spirited 
re^onlng of the Irish — No Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland — Determi- 
nation of the Volunteers — Origin and progress of delegated assemblies 
— The Northern Iriali — Dungannon meetiiw — Mr. Dobbs — Extraordi- 
naiy mind — His eccentricity— Theories — Colonel Irwin — Account ol 
the Dungannon meeting continued — Dungannon resolulions. 

I. "When the physical strength only of a nation is em- 
ployed in the accomplishment of its objects, however 
great its hodily force, it loses the advantages of its dead 
weight, by the absence of that animating fire of intellect, 
which alone gives real vigour to bodily exertion : clumsy 
powerSj mechanical discipline, and compulsory obedience, 
must ever yield to the force of an opposing body, where 
both the ?/wral and the physical powers of the people are 
blended and inseparable. 

It is only, therefore, by a union of those qualities, that 
a limited population becomes invincible. The vigour of 
the body receives inexhaustible subsistence from the 
energy of the mind, and bids defiance to any power where 
these qualities are not united. 

Thus circumstanced were the Irish people at the 
moment of this resolution : and perhaps in no former 
period of modern history hEis any nation been discovered 
in so powerful and commanding a position. It was a 
triumphant moment. 

A population above five millions, whose moral and phy- 
sical powers were so intimately united, tliat the whole 
nation seemed one great and active giant, endowed with 
all the warlike qiraJities of the hitman race— one heart — ■ 
one soul — and one object. 
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Though prejudice and intolerance had limited the pos- 
session of arms to a comparatively very small proportion 
of the people, yet it was difficult to determine whether 
the aiined or disarmed were most zealous for their 
country's liberties. The armed and disciplined Volun- 
teers by this time exceeded in numbers the whole regular 
mihtary force of the British empire, while those, who, in 
case of action, would pant to supply the ranks of then- 
fallen countrymen, numerically surpassed the whole 
organized military power of the European continent 
This great force also, from the smailness of the island, 
was collected in a narrow space, its powers were concen- 
trated, its resources were always within its grasp, the 
sound of the horn could reach from one village to the 
other, every man Avas ready to obey its call, and the 
whole population was prepared to rush to every station 
where it would be most likely to attain its liberty and 
independence. 

It was impossible for a reflecting mind not to contrast 
the noble fire and voluntary spirit which at that time 
raised, and embodied in patriotic bands, an entire people 
for the sole purpose of supporting, with their lives and 
property, the purest principles of constitutional freedom 
— with these troops of foreign principalities, who, at the 
same moment, wore employed, not as iair auxiliaries by 
treaty on principles, but as mere mercenary automata, 
collected to suppress the natural liberties of America, 
and who, had they been successful there, would have 
attempted their next triumph over the independence of 
Ireland — vassals, purchased from the avarice of petty 
German princes, who iilled their narrow treasuries by 
measuring out the blood of their peasantry to the highest 
bidder and transporting their wretched subjects to put 
down the eternal rights of civilized society- — men, who 
had no object but their pay, no enthusiasm but for plun- 
der ; bought by mercenary ti'eaty from the potentates of 
the old world to butcher the inhabitants of the new, sold 
like the oxen of the field for hke profit and like slaughter, 
and, as the combatants of the brute creation, fighting 
only through a vicious instinct, and seeking no higher 
glory than to gore their fellow animals, 

11. Notwithstanding the avowed disposition of the 
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British LegisIatuiG to concede full commercial liboily to 
Ireland, intrigues were soon fomented by monop j1i=i1^, to 
render abortive, or diminish as much as possible, the 
advantages of the concessions and, amongst othei cir- 
cumstances of that nature, one — of thp gieatest impor- 
tance, in every point of view, constitutional as well as 
commercial — occurred, which excited thioughout Ireland 
well founded suspicions as to the smceiity of Great 
Britain. 

By the resolutions of the British Legislature, Iipland 
had been admitted to export her linen and woollen manu- 
factures to Portugal, agreeable to the provisions of the 
treaty of Methuen, from which liberty she had been pre- 
viously and explicitly prohibited by express statutes. 
The Irish merchant taking advantage of this concession 
—liberated from these commercial restrictions, and left 
freely to wing his way to all the amicable ports of 
Europe— immediately exported a considerable (juantity 
of Irish manufactures to Portugal ; but to the surprise of 
the Irish people, the Portuguese Ministry peremptorily 
refused to receive Irish manufactures into their ports, and 
not only absolutely prohibited their importation, but 
seized on the property of the Irish merchants I 

This strong and unaccountable proceeding being 
adopted by a nation, not only in profound peace with 
Great Britain, but by a people always dependent upon 
her for protection, subservient to her views, and obedient 
to her wishes, and by a court where a British Minister 
resided, and in ports where British Consuls were resident, 
it was palpable, that such a step never durst have been 
adopted by the Court of Portugal without at least the 
connivance of the British Cabinet. It was incredible 
thatanation, almost dependent upon the will of England, 
would presume to insult a federative portion of the 
British King's dominions, and it became necessary to in- 
vestigate the grounds of so unwarrantable a proceeding. 

No doubt could exist that the active jealousy of the 
British manufacturers had been roused by the resolutions 
in favour of Ireland, and that the trade of England 
might be somewhat affected by these resolutions. The 
avarice of the British monopolists would natmully take 
every secret method of counteractii^ advantages, the 
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possession of which, by Ireland, would certainly operate 
somewhat as a drawback, upon their own ; and the Bri- 
tish Minister durst not displease the British trade. 

The Irish merchants soon felt the effects of their exclu- 
sion. Their new spirit of enterprise was damped, the 
earliest commercial exertions of Ireland were paiulyzed, 
their speculations extinguished, and the whole transac- 
tion appeared to he of tilie most suspicious character. 

The Ii'ish, as a nation, now felt themselves not only 
aggrieved, but sorely insulted. The merchants of Dub- 
lin, through their Recoider, Sir Samuel Broadstreet, pre- 
sented a petition to parliament, expressive of their suffer- 
ings, Mr. Eden, the Chief Secretary for Ireland, who 
generally affected to be welt disposed towards that coun- 
try, had recoui'se to the usual diplomatic plausibility — 
arguing on the impolicy of precipitation, and the disin- 
terested feelings of the British — -he resisted any imme- 
diate resolution on the subject, but moved that this trans- 
action, and the fair and just petition of the first commer- 
cial body in Ireland should lie on the table, and wait for 
the result of negociations, the commencement of which 
jvas uncertain, and the termination of which would cer- 
ainly be protracted. 

This proceeding, however, did not satisfy the Irish 
nation : and, as is generally the case of impolitic, short- 
sighted evasion, that line of conduct which was intended 
to quiet the subject, and eVade the investigation, served 
to raise it into greater notice, and excited a latitude of 
discussion which the Irish Government had never dreamed 
of, and which ultimately became highly serviceable to the 
cause of liberty. 

Some negociations were certainly carried on by the 
Bi-itish Mmisters with the Court of Portugal upon the 
subject, but without that sincerity wliich could effect their 
purposes. Portugal could have no just cause to resist the 
admission of Irish manufectm-es into her ports ; she had 
no distinct treaties with Ireland, and no foreign treaties 
hostile to the interests of the British empire ; she relied 
on the good will of England and of Ireland for the recep- 
tion of her own wines, on which so great a proportion of 
her commerce depended ; yet yielding to the secret ma- 
chmations of interested English merchants, she depended 
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on the feebleness and incapacity of Ireland to resist her 
determination, and on the disposition of England to favonr 
her monopolists. Nor was she deceiyed in her expecta- 
tion. The deceptive remonstrances of the British Minisi- 
try ended in the perseverance of Portugal ; and, at the 
commencement of the ensuing session, Mr, Eden found 
Ireland in a state of general Eigitation, and it became 
absolutely necessary to retreat from his mean system of 
procrastination — a line of conduct now too palpable, and 
which the Irish nation would no longer submit to-— and 
feehng it impossible any farther to evade the discussion, 
Mr. Eden, with an address and skill, highly useful on 
many occasions to a Minister, determined to anticipate a 
subject which he knew must come forward, and, as a 
Minister, unexpectedly snatch from the Opposition the 
merit of the inquiry. 

Mr. Eden, on this occasion, with all the symptoms of 
sincerity, commenced his statement by representing the 
strong and unavailing efforts of England to bring the 
Court of Portugal to a due sense of its impropriety ; and 
concluded by declaring, that notwithstanding every effort, 
the Minister of Portugal had given a iinal and adverse 
answer to the rightful claims of Ireland. 

This statement, ho wever plausible, could not escape the 
sagacious penetration of many members; and it appeared 
clearly, that Mr. Eden had determined, by this means, to 
rid himself of responsibility, by employing a person of 
less compunction than himself. 

The person who was thus selected for the piupose of 
again sacrificing the rights of his country, was the same 
Mr. J. Pitzgibbon, who, in the arrogant and able manner 
so peculiar to himself seemed rather to command than 
move an address to his Majesty, as if it was of his own 
composition, thot^h in fact it was the production of the 
Secretary, In this address, he prayed " His Majesty to 
take into hisconsideration the subject (already discussed,) 
and to apply for a redress" (already decidedly negatived) 
— and the whole address was couched in terms feeble, 
fulsome, and indecisive, unbecoming the dignity and the 
importance of any independent nation. 

This vapid and insidious measure was warmly opposed 
by the real friends of Ireland ; and Sir Lucius O'Brien, 
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With a spirit and language which spoke his real attach- 
ment to the interests of hjs country, and a perfect !mow- 
ledge of its commercial rights, moved an amendment to 
Mr. Fitzgjbbon's address — the terms of which form a very 
remarkable circumstance in Ii^ish history — and by its pe- 
remptory and independent language, led directly to the 
consideration of national rights and constitutional distinct- 
ness, which, till that period, had never been so strongly 
expressed or so decisively put in issue, 

III. Sir Lucius O'Brien was descended from one of 
the most ancient and illustrious of the aboriginal Irish 
fiimilies, a large part of whose fortune he still retained, 
and by means of a rational understanding, and very ex- 
tensive and accurate commercial inibrriiation, he acquired 
a considerable degree of pnbhc reputation ; though his 
language was bad, his address miserable, and his figure 
and action unmeaning and whimsical, yet, as his matter 
was good, his reasoning sound, and his conduct spirited 
and independent, he was attended to with respect ; and, 
in return, always conveyed considerable information. 

Sir Lucius was always strong and d^isive ; he carried 
with him at least a portion of that weight which justly 
appertained to his information, his family, and his cha- 
racter. 

Mr, Fitzgibbon's motion was most strongly reprobated 
hy Sir Lucius ; but aware that he could not completely 
defeat the measure, he moved an amendment of a grand 
and novel nature which, if adopted, would have placed 
Ireland on a pinnacle. This amendment called upon his 
Majesty, as King of Ireland to assert the rights of that 
kingdom, hy hostility with Portugal, and concluding 
with these remarkable expressions—" we doubt not that 
nation has vigour and resources sufficient to maintain all 
her right*, and astonish ail her enemies.'" — at once man- 
fully asserting the constitutional independence, and pub- 
lishing the military power, of his country, and giving to 
England herself a wholesome hint of her spirit and deter- 
mination. 

The boldness of this motion, its promptitude, its vigour, 
its consequences, made an instantaneous and visible im- 
pression on the whole House ; it was at once a declara- 
tion of war, a declaration of rights, and a declaration of 
10 
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superiority ; it gave a new chai'acter to the Irish Parha- 
ment, and a new existence to the Iiish people. But tliey 



not yet suificiently prepared to receive the impres- 
sion with conclusive eifect, their chains were not yet 
loosenedj they had not been enlai^ed fiom their prison, 
and however disposed to adopt this spirited and vigorous 
proceeding, their keepers were yet too numerous ajid too 
strong to permit their liberation. 

The motion of Mr. Fitegibbon was, however, opposed 
by many of the first characters in Ireland ; and even 
some friends of Government, ashamed of its irabecihty, 
refused to support it. Sir John Blaquiei-e, an habitual 
supporter of the Minister, holding offices and pensions, 
and who had been himself a Minister, spiritedly, amongst 
others, gave it his decided negative. However, after a 
warm and animated debate, the Secretary succeeded, and 
Mr. Fitzgibbon added a new thorn to that goad with 
which he endeavoured to drive, but which he finally 
found had only the effect of irritating, his countty. 

IV. Sir Lucius O'Brien's amendment gave the keenest 
spur to the causq of national independence. The King 
of Ireland, required by an Irish Parliament, and his Irish 
suWects, to take hostilities on behah' of Ireland, against 
a foreign nation with which England had no quarrel, 
exhibited a new scene to an enlightened people, and soon 
excited thoughts and inquiries, which led to the impor- 
tant discussion that soon followed, and at length attained 
their emancipation. 

An inquiry into the nature of the federative compact 
between England and Ireland was now excited and 
occupied every thinking mind throughout the latter 
country ; it was a subject which the depressed state of 
Ireland had heretofore suspended : so desperate had been 
its situation — so desponding the people — so hopeless its 
redress — that the nature of that connection had been 
hardly considered worthy of discussion : and though its 
abuses had been frequently resisted, its principles had 
never been defined. 

So soon, however, as the people learned that their 
connection with England was strictly federative, that 
the King of Ireland might, in right of his Irish crown. 
make war with a foreign Power, without the King oi 
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England (as such) being a principal in the contest, that 
Ireland was, in fact, an independent nation, connected 
with England only by the identity of the Monarch, and 
tliat the King governed Ireland only in right of his Irish 
crown, and not as a part of the realm of Great Britain, 
the features of the Irish constitution soon became femiliar 
to the people, a distinctness perfectly apparent and une- 
quivocally proved, by the language and the conduct of 
Uie British Ministers themselves, who calmly permitted 
Portugal to insult and injure Ireland, without treating it 
with insult to, or aggression against the Crown of Great 
Britain. 

This unanswerable reasoning, and these indisputable 
facts, now engrossed almost the exclusive consideration 
of all the armed associations. If was manifest that, in 
every point of view, Ireland had been denied the rights 
of a free constitution, though, in every point of view, she 
was entitled to enjoy it ; if she was to be considered 
merely as a partner of the British empire, she was then 
entitled to the full rights and advantages of the whole 
British constitution, but if, on the other hand, she was 
connected with England solely as a federative state, she 
was then decidedly entitled to enjoy the distinct rights 
and advantages of a distinct constitution; but, in feet, 
she enjoyed neither ttie one nor the other, and that usur- 
pation of Government, though sanctioned by the statutes 
of die usurping Power, could never bind the constitutional 
rights and prerogatives of the suffering Nation, longer 
than until it could mature the power of resistance. 

V. The reason and the justice of these considerations 
penetrated the understanding of the people, in eVeiy 
quarter of the nation. The Volunteers reflected, that 
the remedy was with themselves — their grievances were 
hea^-y — their means ample — their determination decisive 
— and their redress attainable. If the Parliament would 
not act, the people would— if the representatives were 
corrupt, the constituents were honest. Nothing was 
necessary but a declaration of the rights of the Nation, 
and of the will of the People — and England, already 
humbled, disgraced, and dispirited by America, had lost 
the means and the spirit of opposition — and would con- 
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cede, however reluctantly, to the just claims of a free and 
defined constitution to Ireland. 

On the other hand, it -was suggested, by those whose 
irresolution, timidity, or corruption, still endeavoured to 
damp the spirit and curb the impetuosity of the nation, 
that, circumstanced as England was, it would be unge- 
nerous to take advantage of her feeble moment — to 
enforce, by threat, those claims which her late conduct 
evidently showed a disposition to concede without force 
or reluctance ; that it would be more magnanimous to 
wait till Great Britain had recovered from her panic, and 
from her dangers — to give her time to breathe — and re- 
ceive from her friendship and generosity those certain 
and amicable concessions, which would be more gratify- 
ing and more permanent, than those acquired by hum- 
bling her pride, and talcing advantage of her weakness. 
But this reasoning, peculiarly adapted to the open and 
generous character of the Irish people, was, in this in- 
stance, too feeble to be attended to, and recourse was had 
to another hue of argument. 

It was stated that Ireland had no navy to protect her 
commerce — no wealth to support a contest — and, alter a 
destructive effort, might ultimately fall into the trammels 
of England, with lost claims and diminished importance. 
But this reasoning only added to the spirit of the nation, 
its pride was roused, its jealousy excited, arguments ill 
adapted to a people, who had lately acquired a thorough 
knowledge of^ its own powers and resources, who were 
now unanimously leagued against usurpation, and who, 
after an inactivity of almost a century, had once more 
been roused to that pastime of arms, which had ever 
been the favourite and predominant passion of the Irish 
people, Irom the moment their island had been peopled. 
They said, that it was neither ungenerous nor dishon- 
omable to catch the favourable moment of rescuing, from 
an usurping power, those Kberties which had been 
wrested from the weakness of their ancestors, and there- 
fore retained from them through the feebleness of them- 
selves, ikat it is never necessary/ for the plundered to 
await the aitakening of plunderers to take bcick their 
property, that the favourable moment might never recur, 
and that the laws of God, of Man, and of Nature, prescribe 
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no peculiar moment to assert the liberties of a people, or 
arrest the oppression of an usurper. 

Those grievances which Irishmen so loudly complained 
of, and those constitutional rights which they so resohitely 
demanded, were numerous and indispensable to the hb- 
erty not only of the nation, but of the individual. Ire- 
land had then no security for either ; the Judges depen- 
dant on the Crown, the army independent of the Parlia- 
ment, her Legislature at the feet of the British Attorney 
General, and the people bound by the laws of Scotch and 
Enghsh delegates, altogether formed the means and basis 
of a despotism, which the caprice or displeasure of Eng- 
land might at any time put in practice, if she were strong 
enough. 

VI. The precarious state of personal liberty in Ireland, 
was one of the most glaring grievances, the want of a 
Habeas Corpus statute gave absolute power to any 
Government which might venture experiments of a 
despotic nature, and enabled the Minister to suppress, in 
the very first instance the liberty of the press — the ablest 
advocate of reform^ — the most powerful auxiliary of 
freedom. But it was now too late, the people were united, 
and their divisions simpended or forgotten ; it would have 
been desperate to have resorted to the- hand of power 
and in vain to attempt any measure but conciliation. 
England was reduced to the singular and humiliatmg 
situation of stooping to the dictates of an inferior country 
— and beholding her arrogant and arbitrary Ministers 
treating, with all the com'tesy of Owning courtiers, a 
people armed in defiance of their authority, and conced- 
ing to the peremptory demands of the Irish nation, those 
rights which had been refused, not only by themselves, 
but by every former Government of Great Britain, 

A repeal of the English statute of the 6th of George 
the First, was the first and most indispensable ipeasure 
to be effected — and it required no logical deductions to 
prove to the armed Volunteers, that the attainment even 
of all their objects would -probably, at a future day, 
become void and nugatory, unless they tore up by the 
root that standard of usurpation. The effects and ope- 
ration of this statute became perfectly understood, 
and formed one of the insufferable of those grievances, 
10* 
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which the Tohinfeers, at every risk, were determined X5 
abohsh.* 

Til. An explicit and detailed declaration of the people's 
rights was now demanded in every part of the nation ; 
the press teemed with publications on the subjects best 
calculated to call patriotism into activity : the doctrines 
of Swift, of Molyneux, and of Lucas, were re-published 
in abstract pamphlets, and placed in the hands of every 
man who could read them ; their principles were recog- 
nized and disseminated ; the Irish mind became enlight- 
ened ; and a revolution in literature was made auxiliary 
to a revolution in liberty. 

Delegates from all the armed bodies of the people were 
regularly appointed by their respective corps, and met, 
for the purpose of giving additional weight and imnor- 
tanoe to their resmves, by conjointly declaring tneir 
sentiments and their determination. These meetings, 
first confined to districts, soon multiplied, and extended 

• Nothing can more clearly ispeak the determined spirit of Ihe Volirn- 
teers — (han Ihe followii^ Itesomtions, entered into aboul this time by 
the Volunteer corps of the city of Dublin, published in all the Newspa- 
pers, and circulated throi^hout every part of the kingdom. The same 
language was generally adopted by the whole nation — and the Lord 
Lieutenant, immedialely after the publication of these Resolutions, per- 
mitted the military bands of the regular army lo attend a review of Ihe 
very same corps in the Phcenix Park — to which Ihey marched, playing 
the Volunteers march, under the windows of the Castle, and in the view 
of his Excellency. 

" At a meeting of the Corps of Dublin Volunteers, on Ffiilay, the IbI 
of March, 1782, his Grace the Duke of Lemster in the chair: 

" Resolved, that Ihe King, Lords, and Commons of Ireland only are 
competent to make laws, binding the aubjecfa of this realm ; and that 
we will not obey, or give operation to any laws, save onlj" those enacted 
by the King, Lords, and Commons of Ireland, whose nghls and privi- 
leges, jomtly and severally, we are* determined to support with our lives 
and fortunes." 

" At a meeting of the Corps of Independent Dublin Vol unteera, on 
Thursday, Match 51h, 1782: 

" Resolved, That we do not acknowledge the jurisdiction of any Par- 
liament, save only the Kin^, Lords, and Commons of Ireland. 

" Resolved, That we will, in every capacity, oppose the execution 
of any stalule, imposed upon us by the pretendM authority of a British 



Parliament." 

More than 300 resolutions to the same eflect (many stronger) were 
quickly published by corps and tegmenta of Volunteers throughout 
uekma. 
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themselves to the counties — thence to provinces — and at 
length to the united nation ; their deliberations became 
regular and public, and their resoSutions decisive — and 
at length the celebrated convention at Dungannon was 
convoked, which formed a most remarkable incident of 
Irish history, and one of the wisest and most temperate 
measures, that ever signalized the good sense, good con- 
duct, and the spirit of a people. 

The northern counties of Ireland, though not mora 
(Spirited, more regular and more intelligent than the 
other provinces, took the lead in this celebrated meeting. 
The armed associations of Ulster first appointed delegates, 
to declare the sentiments of their province, in a general 
assembly ; and, on the 15th day of February, 1782, one 
of the most solemn and impressive scenes which Ireland 
had ever witnessed, took place in the inconsiderable town 
of Dungannon. 

There were comparatively but few Boman Catholics 
in the northern counties of Ireland, and still fewer of the 
strictly Protestant religion. The population of Ulster 
were principally Dissenters, a people differing in character 
from the aboriginal inhabitants, fond of i-eform, and not 
hostile to equality, examining the constitution by its theory 
and seeking a recurrence to original principles, prone to 
intolerancy, without being absolutely intolerants, and 
disposed to republicanism, without being absolutely 
republicans ; of Scottish origen, they partook of many of 
the peculiarities of that hardy people: penetrating, harsh 
minded, persevering, selfish, frugal, by their industry they 
acquired individual^ and by individual political indepen- 
dence, as brave, though less impetuous than the western 
and southern Irish, they are more invariably formidable ; 
less slaves to their passions than lo then- interest, their 
habits are generally temperate, their address quaint, bhmt, 
and ungracious, their dialect harsh and disagreeable — 
their persons hardy and vigorous. With these qualities, 
the Northern Irish convoked delegates from twenty-five 
thousand soldiers, to proclaim the sentiments of the Irish 
people. 

This celebrated meeting was conducted with a decorum, 
firmness, and discretion unknown to the popular meetings 
of other times and of other countries. Steady, silent, 
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and determined, two hundred delegated Volunteers, 
clothed in the uniform and armed with the arms of thiiir 
respective regiments, marched, two and two, to the 
Church of Dungannon, a place selected for the sanctity 
of its nature, to give the greater solemnity to this memo- 
rable proceeding. 

The entrance of the Delegates into that sacred place, 
was succeeded by an awful silence, which pervaded the 
whole assembly; the glittering arms of two hundred 
patriots, for the first time selected by Jheir countrymen, 
to proclaim the wrongs and grievances of the people, was 
in itself a scene so uncommon and so interesting, that 
many of those men, who were ready in a moment to shed 
the last drop of their blood in the cause of their country, 
as soldiers were softened into tears, while contemplatively 
they surveyed that assembly, in which they were about to 

fledge themselves to measures irrevocably committing 
reland with her sister nation— the result of which must 
determine the future late of themselves, their children, 
and their country. 

VIII. This memorable assemblage of patriotism and 
discretion, whose proceedings soon became a theme of 
eulogium throughout every nation of Europe, was com- 
posed of men not of an ordinary description, they were 
generally persons of much consideration — selected fox 
character and abilities, many of them persons of high 
rank and large fortune, some of them members of Par- 
liament, and all of them actuated by one heart, filled with 
one spirit, and determined upon one procedure. 

Amongst those who, at this meeting, fii'st distinguished 
themselves, was Mr. Francis Dobbs, who afterwards 
became a person of singular reputation, the mere incidents 
of whose life have nothing to engage diffusely the pen of 
an historian; no great transitions of rank, no deep 
depressions, no unexpected elevation, no blaze of genius, 
no acts of heroism distinguished his moderate and peace- 
able progress through the world, but the extraordinary 
bent of his understanding, and the whimsical, though 
splendid extravagances of his eccentric mind, introduced 
him into a notice, which the common exercises of his talent 
would never have effected. 

Francis Dobbs was a gentleman of respectable family, 
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but of moderate fortune, he had heen educated for the 
bar, where he afterwards acquired some reputation as a 
constitutional lawyer, and much as a zealous advocate, 
but his intellect was of an extraordinary description ; he 
seemed to possess two distinct minds, the one adapted to 
the duties of his profession, and the usual otSces of society, 
the other, diverging from its natural centre, led him 
through wilds and ways, rarely frequented by the human 
understanding, entangled him m a maze of contemplative 
deduction fiom revelation to futurity, and frequently 
decoyed his judgment beyond the frontiers of reason. His 
singularities, however, seemed so separate from his sober 
judgment, that each followed its appropriate occupation 
without interruption from the other, and left the theologist 
and the prophet sufficiently distinct from the lawyer and 
the gentleman. 

There were but few virtues he did not, in some degree, 
partake of, nor were there any vices discernible in his 
disposition; though obstinate and headstrong, he was 
gentle and philanthropic, and, with an ardent temper, he 
was inoifensive as an infant. 

By nature a patriot and an enthusiast, by science a 
lawyer and an historian, on common topics he was not 
singular, and on subjects of literature was informed and 
instructive ; but there is sometimes a key in the human 
mind which cannot be touched wifbout sounding those 
wild chords which never faQ to interrupt the harmony of 
reason, and when expatiating on the sul^ects of antichrist 
and the millennium, his whole nature seemed to undergo 
a change, his coimtenance brightened up as if by the 
complacent dignity of a prophetic spirit, his language 
became earnest, sometimes sublime, always extraordinary 
and not unfreqnently extravagant. 

These doctrines, however, he made auxiliaries to his 
view of politics, and persuaded himself of its apphcation 
to Ireland and the infalhbOity of his reasoning. Mankind 
has an eternal propensity to be seduced by the lure of 
new sects, and entangled in the trammels of inexplicable 
mysteries : and problems of theology, in their nature 
incapable of demonstration, are received with avidity by 
the gi'eediness of superstition. 

Yet on these mysterious subjects Mr. Dobbs seemed 
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to feel no difficulties, he devoted a great proportion of 
his time to the development of revelation, and attempted 
to throw strange and novel lights on divine prophecy. 
This was the string on which his reason seemed often to 
vibrate, and his positions aU tended to one extraordinary 
conclusion. 

" That Ireland was decreed by heaven to remain for 
ever an independent state, and was destined to the super- 
natural honour of receiving the antichrist ; " and this he 
laboured to prove from passages of Kevelation. 

At the Dnngannon meeting Mr. Dobbs first appeared 
as a delegate from a northern Volunteer cor-ps, he was 
afterwards appointed a member of the national convention 
of Ireland for the province of Ulster, and will be found 
throughout the whole course of Irish events during his life, 
a distinguished and ardent advocate for the constitutional 
rights of his country. 

The deliberations of the Dungannon meeting were 
continued for several days without interruption or inter- 
mission ; its discussions were calm and dignified, its reso- 
lutions firm, moderate, and patriotic. Every member of 
that assembly, on taking his seat in the awful hall, felt 
the great importance and novelty of his delegation, as 
the elected representative of united civil and miUtary 
bodies, blending the distinct functions of the armed soldier 
and of the deliberative citizen, to protect his country 
against the still more unconstitutional coalescence of a 
mercenary army, and an external legislature. 

Colonel Irwin, a northern gentleman of the highest 
respectability, of a discreet, moderate, and judicious, 
though active, steady, and spirited character, was called 
to the chair by the unanimous voice of the assembly, and 
conducted himself in that most important presidency, 
throughout the whole of the business, with a moderation 
and deconmi, which aid the cause, and never fail to give 
weight to the claims of a people. 

At length, on the 15th of February 1782, this assembly 
finally framed and agreed upon that celebrated decla- 
ration of rights and of grievances, under which the Irish 
nation had so long been languishing, and amiounced to 
the world the substantial causes by which its commerce 
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had been so long restrained, and every trace of a free 
constitiit-ion almost obliterated. 

To give the complexion of constitutional legality to 
the unprecedented organization of this meeting, it was 
thought judicious to refer pointedly to the first principle 
of popular freedom universally admitted, established, and 
acted upon in England by the Revolution, namely, " the 
people's right of preparatory resistance to unconstitutional 
oppression." The assembly therefore plainly recognized 
that principle by its first resolution : " That citizens, by 
learning the use of arms, abandon none of their civil 
rights," thereby asserting the otherwise questionable 
legality of a self-created military body, exercisir^ also the 
deliberative functions of a civil delegation, and boldly 
bottoming the assertion of that right upon the very same 
principle which the Prince of Orange had used to usurp 
the throne of England, "the popular expulsion of a 
tyraimical monarch." 

This resolution was also wisely adapted to check all 
legal proceedings, or even ministerial cavil, as f3 the con- 
stitutionality of their meeting, by putting in direct issue 
with the British Government a previous question of right, 
which, if contested, niust have drawn into public discussion 
and controversy the principles of the Revolution, and the 
very tenure of the crown of England : for the Enghsh 
nation had by that revolution exploded the doctrine of 
passive -obedience, and acting on that ground, had armed 
against their own sovereign, and put the sword of popular 
resistance into the hand of William, to cut away the 
allegiance of the Irish people even to his own father. 

The Dungannon meeting next proceeded to denounce, 
by subsequent resolutions, as altogether unconstitutional, 
illegal, and grievances, all British legislation over Ireland 
the law of Poyning, the restraint of Irish coramei'ce, a 
permanent standing army in Ireland, the dependence of 
the superior judges on the crown, and consequently on 
the minister ; and the assembly finally resolved to seek a 
redress of all those grievances, and invited the arm- 
ed bodies of the other provinces of Ireland to unite 
with them in the glorious cause of constitutional regene- 
ration. 

The most weighty grievances and claims of Ireland 
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were by these means, in the mildest and simplest language 
without argument or unnecessary observation, consoli- 
dated into oae plain and intelligible body of resolutions, 
entered into by delegates from twenty-five thousand Ulster 
soldiers, and backed by tlie voice of above a million of 
inhabitants of that province, combining together the moral 
and physical strength of one of the strongest quarters of 
Ireland, all actuated by a fixed and avowed determina- 
tion to attain redress at every risk of life and fortune, and 
headed by the highest and most opulent gentlemen of that 
province, feeling the claims to be equally just and irresist- 
ible, and therefore not speculating on success ■without 
substantial grounds, or denouncing grievances without 
solid and just foundation. 

" Whereas it has been asserted that YoJunteers, as 
such, cannot with propriety debate or give their opinions 
on political subjects, or the conduct of parhaments or pub- 
lic men : 

" Resolved unanimously. That a citizen, by learning 
the use of arms, does not abandon any of his civil rights, 

" That a claim of any body of men, other than the 

KING, LORDS, AND COMMONS OF IRELAND, tO make laWS 

to bind this kingdom, is unconstitutional, illegal, and a 
grievance. 

" That the power exercised by the privy council of 
both kingdoms, under pretence of the law of Poyning, is 
unconstitutional and a grievance. 

" That the ports of this country are by right open to 
all foreign countries, not at war with the King, and that 
any burthens thereupon, or obstructions thereto, save only 
by the parliament of Ireland, are unconstitutional, ille- 
gal, and grievances. 

" That a mutiny bill, not limited in point of duration 
from session to session, is unconstitutional and a griev- 
ance. 

"That the independence of judges is equally essential 
to the impartial administration of justice in Ireland, as in 
England ; and that the refusfil or delay of this right to 
Ireland, makes a distinction where there should be no 
distinction ; may excite jealousy where perfect union 
should prevail ; and is in itself unconstitutional and a 
grievance. 
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" That it is our decided and unalterable determination 
to seek a redress of these grievances ; and we pledge 
ourselves to each other, and to our country, as freeholders, 
fellow-citizens, and men of honour, that we will, at every 
ensuing election, support those only who have supported 
us therein, and that we will use every constitutional means 
to malie such our pursuit of redress, speedy and effectual. 

" That as men, and as Irishmen, as Christians, and as 
Protestants, we rejoice in the relaxation of the penal laws 
against our Roman Catholic fellow-sutjects ; and that we 
conceive the measmre to be fraught with the happiest 
consequences to the union and prosperity of the inhabi- 
tants of Ireland. 

" That four members from each county of the pro- 
vince of Ulster (eleven to be a c[Uorum) be, and hereby 
are appointed, a committee till next general meeting, to 
act ibr the Volunteer corps here represented, and, as 
occasion shall require, to call general meetings of the 
province. 

" That the said committee do appoint nine of their 
members to be a committee in Dublm, in order to com- 
municate with such other Volunteer associations in the 
other provinces, as may think proper to come to similar 
resolutions; and to dehberate with them on the most 
constitutional means of carrying them info effect" 

The truth and sunplicity of these resolutions, whilst 
they defied every imputation of party faction or of revo- 
lutionary disloyalty, yet convinced the minister that the 
Irish people would be no longer trifled with. By the 
firmness that was observed respecting them, the waver- 
ing were steadied, the too moderate, roused, and the too 
ardent, moderated, while the adverse were deterred by an 
anticipation of their success. Adapted to almost every 
class, and to the disposition of almost every character, 
their effect through all Ireland was electric, and the 
consequence fully answered the most sanguine hopes, nay 
wishes, of their framers. 

Having passed these resolutions, the assembly ad- 
journed, committing the further procedure to the coinci- 
dence and zeal of the other provinces of the nation ; itnd, 
with a discretion almost unparalleled, a body of patriots, 
who might in one week have collected a military force, 
II 
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which al! Ihc power of England could not then have 
cojied with, and, at the head of an iiTesislible army in a 
triumphant attitude, might have dictated their own terms 
to a trembling government, by their wise and temperate 
conduct avoided the horrors of a civil commotion, proved 
to the world the genuine attachment of Ireland to her 
sister country, and deliberately represented to Great Bri- 
tain the grievances, which, hy more hostile proceedings, 
they could by their own power have redressed in a mo- 
ment 
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CHAPTER VII. 



rhe Earl of Bristol, Bishop of Deny, declares for Irish Independence — 
Sketch of his cliaracter— -Resistance to English I^awa unanimously 
decided on — Declaration of the Irish Volunteers disclaiming all Bri- 
tish aulhorily — Tlie Irish Ju^s dependent on the English Govern- 
ment — Numerical tbrce of the Irish Volunteers — Dissenting Cleray- 
men— Their Leaders— Slate of the Irish I'arliament— Members divi- 
ded into Classes— The leading members— Mr. Thomas Connolly — Mr. 
Yelverton — His character. 

This transaction, which, with reference to all its circum- 
stances, may be ranked as one of the most extraordinary 
incidents that have marked the page of modern history, 
brought into notice a most singular personage — Frederick, 
Earl of Bristol, — an Englishman by birth, a British peer 
and bishop of Derry, who altogether adopted the views, 
and avowed himself a partizan for the rights of Ireland. 
Like many others of his profession, not content with 
ecclesiastical aathority, he became ambitious of political 
power, and soi^ht by patriotic professions and decisive 
conduct to place himself at the head of the Irish nation. 
Possessed of an immense revenue — by rank a temporal 
peer — ^by consecration a spiritual one — with powerfhl 
patronage, and extensive connections^he united most of 
the qualities best calculated to promote his objects, — and 
in particular, had acquired a vast popularity amongst the 
Irish, by the phenomenon of an English nobleman iden- 
tifying himself with the Insh nation, and appearing infe- 
rior to none in a zealous assertion of their rights against 
his own countrymen. It was a circumstance too novel 
and too important to escape their marked observation; 
and a conduct too generous and magnanimous not tc 
excite the love, and call forth the admiration, of a grate 
ful people. 

The bishop, at one time, assumed nearly a royal state. 
Dressed in purple, he appeared in the sti-cets of Dublin 
in a coach drawn by six horses, and attended by a troop 
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of light dragoons as a life-gnard, which had heen raised 
and was commanded hy his nephew — the unfortunate 
and guilty George Roliert Fitzgerald. 

He was a man of elegant erudition, extensive learning, 
and an enlightened and classical, hut eccentric mind. 
Bold, ardent, and versatile, he dazzled the vulgar by os- 
tentatious state, and worked upon the gentry ty ease and 
condescension ; he alFecied public candour, and practised 
private cabal ; without the profound dissimulation of 
Becket, or the powerfnl abilities of Wolsey, he was little 
inferior to either of them in their minor qualities ; and 
altogether formed an accomplished, active and splendid 
nobleman, a plausible and powerful prelate, and a seem- 
ingly disinterested and zealous patriot. He was admira- 
bly calculated to lead on an inflamed and injured people ; 
and had there been no counteracting discretion in the 
country — at a crisis, too, when almost any measure could 
have been carried by boldness, popularity, and perseve- 
rance — it is more than probable his views might have 
extended to the total separation of the two nations, 

II. But though the voice of the people had decided 
unanimously upon two. points, namely, national indepen- 
dence and a redress of grievances ; yet many different 
shades of opinion existed among some of the leading 
characters, as to the precise time and modes of proceed- 
ing to attain those objects. The modei'ate and cautious 
party in general followed the indecisive and feeble coun- 
sels of Earl Charlemont ; whilst the mOre bold, decisive, 
and straight-forward conduct of the Bishop of Derry ap- 
peared far more congenial to the critical and proud posi- 
tion of file Irish nation, and better adapted to hasten the 
attainment of their rights, than the slow and almost 
courtly approaches of the Charlemont system. 

The Didte of Leinster also, as well as Mr. Brownlow, 
and many of those who had occasionally been in the 
habit of supporting the Irish government, leaned to the 
moderate and regular com'se of proceeding recommended 
by Earl Charlemont, whilst fewer of the leaders, but 
mote of the people, followed the fascinating boldness of 
the military prelate, who wished to fake instant advan- 
tage of a crisis, the conlinuance of which might be un- 
certain ; and the conduct of those two noblemen becom- 
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ing decidedly dissimilar, if not altogether adverse, it was 
soon appai^ent, that one or the other of them must neces- 
sarily sink in puhlic estimation. 

This contest for pre-eminence, however, was carried 
on only at a distance, and in no respect impeded the 
general cause. The partisans of each never came into 
decisive collision until a contest for the presidency of the 
general national convention decided that important point 
in favor of Earl Charlemoiit, and the rough dissolution 
of that assembly through the imbecility of his Lordship, 
sooa after put a final conclusion to the power and con- 
.loversies of both those personages. 

However, on one point no diflerencc of opinion existed 
between them — all the leading characters were unani- 
mous as to giving immediate and fiJl effect to the Dun- 
gannon resolutions by calling upon every military asso- 
ciation in the kingdom forthwith to declare their public 
sentiments on alt the important subjects discussed by that 
assembly. An immense number of pubHcations imme- 
diately issued from the press, auxiliary to this determi- 
nation—an increased activity as well as spirit pervaded 
the whole kingdom— meetings were called in every 
county, city, town, and village — the mtinicipal as well as 
military bodies held public meetings — the determination 
of all coincided with those of Dungannon — no important 
difference of opinion existed — all appeared unanimous in 
the common cause — and Poyning's Law, the true parent 
of all Irish grievances, became the pass-word of liberty. 
A particidar word has frequently had an extraordinary 
effect in exciting the enthusiasm and rousing the passions 
of the Irish people " Poyning's Law," therefore, acquired 
by repetition almost the power of a talisman — it operated 
on all occasions as a reviving stimulant against the usur- 
pation of Ei^land — and became the most obnoxious and 
reprobated of all their grievances. 

III. The statute of Oieotge I., declaratory of the legis- 
lative supremacy of the British Parliament over Ireland, 
though a more modern was a still more decisive griev- 
ance ; as without its abolition the redress of all other 
grievances would be vain and precarious. 

The statutes had originally been enacted upon princi- 
ples the most unjust, and for objects the most tyraimicai 
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the fii'st to reduce the Irish House of Commons to a mere 
instrument of the privy council of both nations, and con- 
sequently of the British tJabinet — the second, to neutral- 
ize the Irish legislature altogether, and to establish an ap- 
pellant jurisdiction to the British lords, whereby every 
decree and judgment of the Irish superior courts, which 
could tend to affect or disturb the questionable or bad 
titles of the British adventurers and absentees to Irish 
states or Irish property, might be reversed or rendered 
abortive in Great Britain by a vote of the Scotch and 
English nobility.' Many British peers and commoners, 
through whose influence the latter statute had been 
enacted, had themselves been deeply interested in effect- 
ing that measure, to secure their own grants of Irish 
estates ; and some British judges were led to disgrace 
their judicial character by giving decisive opinions on 
the justice of a statute unequivocally illegal and uncon- 
stitutional. It was therefore unanimously agreed upon 
by all the anned associations of Ireland, to publish, on 
their own behalf, and that of the nation in general, a 
counter-declaration to that of the British judges, renoun- 
cing aU future obedience to that statute — ^by one bold 
and decisive step to throw off the weight of that usurped 
authority altogether — and, by actual unanimous resist- 
ance to its operation, for ever extinguish the most extra- 
vagant and illegal assumption of power, which one free 
country and limited monarchy ever yet attempted to im- 
pose upon a people, supposed to wear even the tattered 
garb of freedom. 

The Tolunteers reasoned — and reasoned unanswer- 
ably—that an attempt to legislate for a nation not repre- 
sented in the acting legislature, was the very acme of 
despotic power — the practical ground of tyrannic polity ; 
and, whether exercised by a king, a parliament, or a 
privy council, was unnatural to the governed — it was 
still a subjection to foreign jurisdiction, which nothing 
but the rights of conquest and the superiority of power 
could justify or perpetuate. 

It was upon the same principle, though differently mo- 
dified, that Pagan princes had established Christian sia- 

• This re-enacted fay Ihe union. 
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very — it was upon the same principle, that so large a 
portion of the eastern world was subjugated to the domi- 
nation of a few British merchants — and it was the suc- 
cess of that vicious precedent, the 6th of George III., 
which had encouraged the British Pai-liament fatally to 
attempt to legislate for America : but it was a species of 
usurpation which the renovating principles of the British 
constitution itself never could extend to a sister nation, 
and which the immutable laws of nature gave her the 
right of resisting, the very first opportunity which occur- 
red to render that resistance eifectual. 

IV. It was now perfectly understood by the Irish peo- 
ple, that the British statute in question, having passed 
only in England, could have received the royal assent by 
George I., only as King of Great Britain — in which dis- 
tinct capacity the Irish nation altogether denied his power 
or authority over Ireland — because the federative princi- 
ple, though it placed the two distinct crowns of the two 
distinct nations for ever in one dynasty, yet acted in the 
name of two distinct legislations, and if it authorized the 
legislature of either nation to counter-legislate for the 
other — it must have reciprocally authorized both — and 
would equally have enabled the Irish Parliament, and 
George I., as King of Ireland, to pass a similar statute, 
declaratory of their legislative supremacy over the king- 
dom of Great Britain. 

The trnlh of this position admitted of no argument: 
but even if it did, the physical strength of Ireland was 
now too much alive to its own power to admit of any pro- 
longed discussion upon so clear a subject : all diplomatic 
evasions were now useless — tlie Irish people were right, 
and they were peremptory — the British Government was 
wrong, and it was intimidated — the English fleets and 
arjnies, crowded with Irishmen, could not be supposed to 
remain indifferent spectators to such a contest with their 
own coimtry — the claim of rights was upon a principle 
so plain and so comprehensive, that soldiers and sailors 
could not be supposed to be ignorant of what the sim- 
plest peasant was capable of understanding. 

The Irish judges {though some of them, as before re- 
marked, were very respectable men) were at this time but 
little to be trusted on subjects respecting which England 
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appeared to be deeply involved, or the Minister much in- 
terested — the precarious tenure of their offices almost 
obliged -them to be partisans for British supremacy — and, 
being totally dependent on the Government for their 
bread, were prepared to discountenance, and, if possible, 
by judicial dictums to put down the military associations. 
It was therefore obviously necessary, that the public de- 
clararion of positive resistance to all British statutes and 
legislation should be univers€tl, proceeding from all ranks, 
and all bodies, civil and military — magistrates and peo- 
ple — that by its generality every attempt to check it by 
judicial interference, or individual prosecution, might be 
rendered impracticable and desperate. 

V. The armed associations, therefore, assembled in 
every quarter of the kingdom, and, by corps and regi- 
ments, distinctly adopted the resolutions of the Dungan- 
non meeting, and explicitly declared, " that no earthly 
authority, save the King, Lords, and Commons of Ire- 
land, had power to make laws for their country — and that 
they would resist, with their lives and fortunes, the exe- 
cution of all British statutes, affecting to bind the inde- 
pendent kingdom of Ireland, 

These resolutions* were mianimously adopted by the 



• The author's father and brothers commtuided four Volunteer regi. 
menis, viz.,— the CuUanagh Rangers, Durrow Light Dragoons, Kilkenny 
Horee, and BallyrooTii Cavalry. The first essay of the awlhoi''s political 
pen wan die following resolutions, adopted by the first of these corns ; 
and proves tlial an attachment to the constitutional independence of Ire- 
land had beea the earliest, as it was the last, of his polif)cal prediiectiona. 

■' At the meeting of the CuUenagh Rangers, 22c! of May, 1802, Colo- 
HEL Barrington in the chair, the following Resolutions were unau- 
iiuously ^ceed to ;■— 

"Resolved— That as citizens armed in defence of (he laws and con- 
stitution of our country, and discltuming every political jurisdiction, 6ave 
the king, lords, and commons of Ireland, we are determined to resist, 
with our lives and fortunes, every statnte which the usurped authority 
of the Brltisli parliament have heretofore enacted, or may hereafter at- 
tempt to impoE3 on a country determined to be rREE. 

" Resotved^That we heartily coincide in all the resolutionB of the 
Ihmgannon meeting, as the surest step towards redressing those grievan- 
ces, which it was as impolitic in England to adopt, as it would be pusil- 
lanimous in Iieland to submit to. 

" Signed, by order of the Ccips, 

"GEORGE REILY, Secretary." _ 

Refolutioiis to the same effect were entered into by almost every regi- 
ment of Ireland, 
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Volunteer corps in every province of Ireland, some in 
more cool, others in warmer language, but ail to same 
eifect— all in terms equally decisive, explicit, and pa- 
triotic. 

The necessity of adopting tlie Dungannon resolutions 
distinctly as to all their points, was manifest ; for they 
were so congenial in their nature, and so closely allied, 
as to be inseparable. That respecting the independence 
of Irish judges seemed quite itidispensable to the security 
of individuals, perhaps to the success of any of their 
other measures. Unless judges were totally independent 
of the King and his government, their purity never could 
be confidently relied on, in any case where the crown 
and the subject might be at issue on questions of English 
legislature. 

To preserve, in legal decisions, as much as possible 
the appearance of consistency, judges generally consider 
themselves as bound to follow the precedents of their 
predecessors ; and when imperative justice and their own 
conviction oblige them to overrule any of those prece- 
dents, they do so delicately, upon some actual or supposed 
shade of distinction between the cases, authorizing an 
alteration of rule, without a change of principle — which 
alteration would otherwise prove that wrong had been 
done to either the former or the latter suitor — and the re- 
pugnant decisions would appear to form a code of legal 
mcongruity, changing its rules as often as it changed its 
interpreters, and exhibiting justice as obscure, and deci- 
sion as inconclusive. 

But as to Ireland, the decided opinion of the celebrated 
British judge, Blackstone, that " she was by right, as 
well as law, bound by all British statutes specially naming 
her," would have been a precedent permanently impera- 
tive on dependent Irish judges. The total independence 
of the Irish judges on the crown was therefore indispen- 
sable to the frish people, and was peremptorily demanded 
by the whole nation, 

VI, The Volunteers also perceived, that, though their 
exertions for national independence might, by their then 
power and unanimity, be entirely successful, yet England 
when she recovered her strength, might re-assiune her 
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power, punish the champions of Irish liberty, and again 
plunge Ireland into its former state of dependence and 
imbecihty.* 

They, therefore, saw the necessity of a mutiny bill, 
enacted by their own parliament, and limited in its dura- 
tion, as in Englajid, only from session to session ; by 
which the Irish parhaments would constitutionally acquire 
the power of protecting their national independence, aa 
their refusing to re-enact the mutiny bill would at any 
time operate as a discharge of the whole standing army 
of the Irish establishment. This, and nothing less than 
this could effectually preserve the nation from future 
shackles, should any minister of Great Britain be bold 
enough again to attempt the subjugation of the country. 
Accordingly, this resolution of the Dungannon meeting 
was also unanimously decided on throughout all Irelan<^ 
and formed one of those demands from which the Volun- 
teers determined never to recede, and never to lay down 
their aims until they had unequivocally obtained it. 

Reasons equally cogent and conclusive induced the 
Volunteers to adopt and peremptorily to insist upon each 
of the other resolutions of the Dungannon meeting whilst 
the old habits of domination, the pride of national 
superiority, the prejudices of a mistaken policy, the avarice 
of a monopolizing commerce, and the principles of an 
arbitrary mmistry, equally operated agamst such con- 
cessions. But England felt that she had neither pretences 
to justify, nor means nor strength to support, a direct 
refusal of the claims of Ireland. 

VH. When a people are bold enough to throw off 
oppression, strong enoiig'h to resist it, and wise enough 
to be unanimous, they must succeed. Oppression, though 
clothed in all the haughtiness of arbitrary power, is ever 
aceompanicd by the timidity of guilt. On the contrary 

* The Irish Parliament took the most quiet, constilutioral, and efec- 
taal means of carrying their point, that could possibly be sv^gested. 
Their Efiasions were biennial, and consequently their grants to govern- 
ment were for two years at once ; and till more money waa requited, 
their legislative was inactive. They now determined on granting sup- 
plies to the crown for six months only, as a hint that they would grant 
no more till their grievances were recuessed : this had its effect 
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a just resistance to tyranny, however feeble in its com- 
mencemeut, acquires streiiglh in its progi'ess, the stimu- 
lants of rising liberty, like the paroxysms of fever, often 
communicating a supernatural strength to a debilitated 
body. Ireland had arrived at that crisis, her natural 
vigour was rapidly surmounting the malignancy of her 
disorder, and her doitnant powei's at once burst forth 
on an astonished empire, and an embarrassed adminis- 
tration. 

By this time the national armed force had greatly 
increased, not only in numbers, but in respectability, and 
had improved not only in discipline, but in all the military 
requisites for a regular and active army. 

About that period there were nearly ninety thousand 
soldiers ready, armed, disciplined, and regimented, burn- 
ing with impatience for the enjoyment of their liberties, 
not acting on a wild enthusiastic impulse, but guided by 
reason and depending upon justice.* The conduct of 
the British parliament had taught them the necessity of 
national unanimity, the whole population therefore were 
ready to be embodied if necessity required it, and 
in one month live hundred thousand active soldiers 
might have been enrolled for service. They saw clearly 
that Great Britain, by the consolidation of her strengtliL 
had risen to that height of power, which alone protected 
her from her ambitious neighbours, and that, whilst she 
kept all her liberty at home for her own consumption, 
she was able to exercise despotic authority over every 
other quarter of the world, which she governed. It was 

* It is impossible with precision to compute the number of eflective 
Volunteers who had lalten up arms m Ireland, because many were en- 
rolled who were incapable of duly. The number on paper therefore 
exceeded the eflective force ; nor is it probable that more than eighty thou- 
sand eSectire disciplined troops could at that time have heeii brought 
into the fleld.ni^ the arming became general, and the numbers increased 
by the admission of Catholics, when, had there been arms in the king- 
dom for all who were anxious to bear them, above four hundred thou- 
sand eflective men certainly would have come forward. In the insurrec- 
tion of 1798, the county of Kildare alonehadmorethan twenty thousand 
insurgents in arms and the county of Wexford above thirty ihousand, 
and had the other counties Inmished in proportion to their population, 
the amount would have exceeded a million, but this comprised the Calhtc 
lies, who were in very scanty numbers enrolled as Volunters in 1782, 
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therefore only by the same unanimity that Ireland could 
counteract her ; and all the capacities and talents which 
the Irish people possessed seemed to collect their united 
strength for the cause of their independence. 

They had now, by the constant discussions of political 
subjects in every rank of society, acquired a capacity 
of acute reasoning on constitutional controversies, their 
native eloquence breaking forth at every meeting nourished 
their native ardour, and almost every peasant became a 
public orator.* "Kings" {said a private volunteer at 
one of those provincial assemblies in Leinster) " are, we 
now perceive but human institutions, Parhaments are but 
human institutions. Ministers are but human institutions, 
but Liberty is a right Divine, it is the earliest gift from 
heaven, the charter of our hirth-right, which human 
institutions can never cancel, without tearing down the 
first and best decree of the Omnipotent Creator." 

The pulpit too from which fanaticism was expelled, did 
not fail to become auxiliary to the general cause. Some 
dissenting clergymen in the north of Ireland were par- 
ticularly elociuent ; a passage in one of their sermons 
deserves to be recorded. 

"My brethren and brother soldiers, said the pastor, 
let us, by prayer and by hmnilialion supplicate heaven 
to grant our attainment of that libeity, without which life 
is but a prison, and society a place of bondage. Our tute- 
lary providence has permitted that blessing to be so long 
withheld from us by the cori'upt and the unworthy only as 
a punishment for our past offences, and a trial for our 
future fortitude and perseverance. But the time of our ex- 
piation seems now to have been completed, a bright flame 

* Eloquence was at llial period highly eatimaled and univeraally culti- 
vated in Ireland. The number of aMe nien who at that period filled the 
bar and the senate had never been ei[ualled at any former period. The 
Jlaine of liberty seemed to conuounicate a glow to the language even of 
the humblest orator. The bar was not a bade it was a profession, from 
which servility was excluded. The senate was not a bank ; it was a 
lyceum ; eloquence flourished m both ; the students of the uniTersity had 
free access to the gallary of the commons; their young minds became 
enlarged and enlightened by what they daily heard and admired, and 
were thns trained by their patriotism and their imitative powers lo aup- 
nly the place of declining veterans. The change has been great and 
lamentable. 
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has blazed up amongst the people, and, in the hands of 
justice, lights them to the plains of Virtue and of Victory, 
The justice of our cause has drawn down that flame from 
a superior power, and we may weli anticipate, that through 
its fire, the priests of Baal will soon perish before the 
altars of the Almighty," 

Almost every Irish gentleman had now either raised a 
military corps, or had enlisted himself in that of his 
neighbour. Some Roman Catholic gentlemen also took to 
arms, and raised corps composed solely of persons of that 
persuasion, whilst many Protestants, relinc[uisbing their 
prejudices, received their Cathohc fellow-subjects into 
their ranks witli cordiality, and the whole nation became 
almost as a single family. The most pvofoimd peace and 
good conduct signalized the lowest peasantry, the most 
perfect and etFectual police was established, hardly a 
public crime of any kind was committed without instant 
detection, and every man of every rank seemed to have 
adopted one prominent and permanent principle, that of 
uniting good order, patriotism, and firmness. 

The love of liberty, however, is often palled by enjoy- 
ment : the miseries of former oppression are sometimes 
forgotten in the views of avarice, or the pursuits of 
ambition, and there are two many instances in histoiy, of 
sanguinary contests for the attainment of independence, 
and voluntary relapses into the fangs of tyranny. Human 
nature is subject to inconsistencies, and man cannot coun- 
teract the errors of his original formation : but when that 
inconsistency is the voluntary result of depraved or cor- 
rupted principles, the weakness becomes a vice, and tho 
oWect disgusting. Nor can there be a stronger elucidation 
of'^this position, or a more painful comparison of times 
and persons, than that which will occur in the progress 
of this Narrative, where we shall discover the very same 
men, who in 1782 were foremost in oifering their lives and 
fortunes to attain the independence of their country, 
metamorphosed on the Union, eighteen years afterwards, 
into the veriest slaves of direct and shameless corruption, 
and publicly selling themselves, their connections, and 
their country, for money, for office or for title. The 
individual proofs of this are numerous, indisputable and 
easily produced ; and the comparison will afford a whole- 
12 
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some lesson for states and nations to look with HKtra 
caution and less confidence on the professions of piibUc 
men, who too frequently remain no longer honest, than 
till public opinion may safely he encountered by plausible 
pretences. The shouts of popularity only gratify the 
momentary vanity of man, whilst successful ambition 
rewards more substantially his pride, or fills the measure 
of his avarice. The instances are rare, and therefore 
more precious, of perfect purity attending public charac- 
ter, without deviation, through the whole com'se of ita 

VIII. Of those who led the Volunteer associations in 
Leinster, Lord Charlemont, the Duke of Leinster, Mr. 
Grattan, and Mr. Henry Flood, had the greatest weight 
and authority : their popularity was extreme, and it was 
merited. 

To this Ust may be added the names of many others, 
particularly Archdall, Siewai't, and Brownlow, names that 
■will forever remain engraved on the tablet of Irish gra- 
titude, as belonging to men who remained steady during 
all the subsequent ordeals throngh which their unfortunate 
country was doomed to pass, and formed a striking and 
melancholy contrast to Altamont and Belvidere, Shannon 
and Clanricard, Longfield and Nevil, and the crowd of 
those, whose apostacy, in 1800, has stained the records of 
Irish history, and tarnished the character of Irish patriot- 
ism. A dereliction of public principle can oidy bo 
accounted for by reflecting, that the accomplished poli- 
tician and the polished patriot are no less susceptible of 
the debasing passions ot^the human mind, than the most 
humble and illiterate amongst uncultivated society. High 
rank and influence oftener expose the dormant en'oi-Sj 
than multiply the virtues of a public character. 

As soon as the Dungannon Volunteers had received 
the concurrence of the armed associations, the commons 
house of parhament assumed a new aspect. Its former 
submission and unqualified adulation to the minister and 
the lord lieutenant had departed. The old supporters of 
the government seemed only solicitous how they could 
diminish their obedience without sacrificing their con- 
nection, and every successive debate showed evident symp- 
toms of an approaching and decisive crisis. 
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The proceedings of the people without doors, now 
tegan to have their due weight on their representatives 
within : the whole house appeared fonnin^ into parties, 
accordingly as they were operated on by diflerent degrees 
of caution, of timidity, of patriotism, and of interest, the 
leaders of each party became more conspicuous, and 
every question, however trivial, confessed the unsteadi- 
ness of the government, and betrayed the embarrassment 
of its supporters, 

Fitzgibbon pursued an unvaried course. His haughty 
and inflexible mind despised the country which he hoped 
one day to govern. Her release from British domination 
might also liberate her from his own grasp, and, so long 
as he could, he uniformly opposed every measure which 
might tend to her emancipation, save in a few mstances, 
which, by exposing his duplicity, confirmed his character. 
Perfectly indifferent as to the public, he every day gave 
fresh proofs of that arbitrary and impetuous talent, which 
so strongly contributed to bring the nation to its end, and 
himself to his conclusion and he often embarrassed the 
government more by the intemperance of his support than 
their opponents by the steadiness of their opposition. 

A variety of causes contributed to add both numbers 
and weight to the opposition, and gained it the accession 
of many country gentlemen, whom the excitation of the 
moment had aroused from their lethargy, and who found 
it no longer possible indolently to temporize on those 
ministerial measures, which even their own tenantry in 
arms had resolved to resist. Several on this principle 
united with the opposition. 

The flame reached even those, who from office or con- 
nection were necessitated to adhere to the measures of 
government, lowering their usual tone of arrogance and of 
triumph, they condescended to give reasons for their con- 
duct, and appeared almost to court a supposition, that this 
adherence was compulsatory, and their conviction open ; 
while the number was small of those who, looking to the 
possibility of a termination favourable to government, 
and their future interests, still gave them a support, the 
more acceptable, because now more necessaiy. But it was 
too late, negotiation was at an end, the mine was chained, 
the train laid, the match was burning the summons was 
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peremptory, and either surrender or explosion was inevi- 
table. At this raoraent the leading characters all started 
from their ranlts : every parly had its chief, and every 
chief turned his eyes, by almost unanimous assent, to the 
eloquence and energy of the ardent Grattan, The 
favourite of the parliament, the terror of the minister, 
the intimate friend of the ablest men, and the indefati- 
gable advocate of his country, he seemed most peculiarly 
calculated to bring forward some great or decisive measure, 
which should at once terminate the dangerous paroxysm 
to which the minds of the whole nation were now worked 
up, and by its decision inform them, whether they were 
to receive their rights from the justice, or to enforce them 
by the humiliation of Great Britain, 

The period, however, had not quite arrived for this 
step. Extensive as the abilities of Mr. Grattan were, 
they had many competitors : jealousies intrude themselves 
even into the highest minds ; the spirit of rivalship is 
inseparable from great talents ; Mr. Grattan's importance 
was merely individual, and he was then only advancing 
to that pre-eminence, which he soon after acquired over 
all competitors. Though it was approaching fast, it was 
evident that it had not indisputably arrived: it was 
essential that all those parties in the house should be a 
little more approximated, before a measiu'e was announ- 
ced on which unanimity was of vital importance. 

IX, So much talent never had before appeared in the 
Irish senate as at that particular moment ; rank and 
fortune also were in higher estimation there than in 
England, where both are more common, and consequently 
less imposing. Eloquence and talents have always had 
their appropriate weight in a popular assembly ; but 
several members of the Irish Parliament, in addition to 
splendid talents, having great fortune and distinguished 
rank to recommend them, the commons house was not 
as yet fully prepared to give so splendid a lead to any 
individual, who, devoid of these, had nothing to recom- 
mend him but his talents and his character. 

Those who led their respective parties were all men 
of eminent abilities or of extensive connections. Flood, 
Grattan, Brownlow, Burgh, Daly, Yelverton, appeared 
the most respected or efficient leaders of the opposifion ; 
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Scott (the attorney genera]) and Fitzgibbon were the 
most active and efficient supporters of government ; while 
Daly, Bagenaii, Sir Edward Newenham, Mr. Joseph 
Dean and a number of country gentlemen, all dissimilar 
in habits, and heterogeneous in principles, were grouped 
together without any particular leader, but always paid 
a marked deference to the opinions of Mr. Brownlow, 
whose good sense, large fortune, and reasonable effici- 
ency, constantly ensured him a merited attention. 

A few of these country gentlemen had a sort of exclu 
sive privilege of speaking without interruption, whether 
they spoke good sense or folly, with reason or without, 
as suited their whims, or accorded with their capacities. 
Of this class was Mr. Thomas Connolly, who appeared 
to have the largest personal connection of any individual 
in the commons house of parhament. He took a princi- 
pal lead amongst the country gentlemen, because he 
spoke more than any of them, though probably his influ- 
ence would have been greater, if he l>ad remained totally 
silent. He was a person of very high family, ample for- 
tune, powerful connections, and splendid establishments ; 
friendly, sincere, honourable, and munificent in disposi- 
tion, but whimsical, wrongheaded, and positive, his ideas 
of politics were limited and confused ; he mistook obsti- 
nacy for independence, and singularity for patriotism, 
and fancied he was a Whig, because he was not profes- 
sedly a Tory. 

Full of aristocracy, he was used by the patriots, when 
they could catch him, to give weight to their resolutions, 
and courted by the goveniment, to take advantage of his 
whimsicality, and emban-ass the opposition. He was had 
as a statesman, worse as an orator. In parliament he 
gave his opinions at the close of a debate, without having 
listened to its progress ; and attacked measures with a 
sort of blunt point, which generally bruised both his 
friends and his opponents. His qualities were curiously 
mixed, and his principles as singularly blended ; and if 
he had not been distinguished by birth and fortune, he 
certainly would have remained all his life in obscurity. 

This gendeman had an extensive circle of adherents. 
On some questions he was led away by their persuasions, 
on others, they submitted to his prejudices, as a bait to 
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fix him on more important occasions ; and sometimes he 
differed unexpectedly from all of them. He was nearly- 
allied to the Irish minister at the discussion of the imion, 
and he followed his lordship's fortunes, surrendered his 
country, lost his own importance, died in comparative 
obscurity, and in his person ended the pedigree of one 
of the most respectable English families ever resident in 
Ireland. 

X. Many other persons, who distinguished themselves 
at tliis period of public trial, will be subjects of observa- 
tion in the course of this memoir : but scarcely any of 
them more justly deserve notice than Mr. Yelvetton, who 
was, perhaps, the only public character of those days, 
whose every act could be with ease accotmted for, his 
motives for the act being as palpable as the act was 
public ; and whether his conduct was right or wrong 
made no difference in this respect, its causes could be 
traced with equal facility, and he generally straggled as 
little against the propensities of his nature as any man 
that ever existed. In this narrative of the concerns of 
Ireland his name wQl frequently occttr ; and as so extra- 
ordinary a character can never be forgotten in the minds 
of his countrymen, it may properly be anticipated. 

Barry Yelverton, of humble origin, afterwards Lord 
Avonmore, and successor to Hussey Burgh, as chief 
baron of the exchequer, had acquired great celebrity as 
an advocate at the Irish bar, and was at this tune rapidly 
winging his way to the highest pinnacle of honourable 
notoriety and forensic advancement. He had been elect- 
ed member of parliament for the town of Camckfergus, 
and became a zealous partisan for the claims of Ireland, 

It would be difficult to do justice to the lofty and over- 
whelming elocution of this distinguished man, during the 
early periods of his political exertions. To the profound, 
logical, and conclusive reasoning of Flood ; the brilliant, 
stimulating, epigi-araraatic antithesis of Grattan ; the 
sweet-toned, captivating, convincing rhetoric of Burgh ; 
or the wild fascinating imagery and varied pathos of the 
extraordinary Curran, he was respectively inferior ; but 
in powerful, nervous language, he excelled them all. A 
vigorous, commanding, undaunted eloquence burst in 
roUing torrents from his Ups, not a word was lost. 
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Though fiery, yet weighty and distinct, the authoritative 
rapidity of his language, relieved by the beauty of his 
luxuriant fancy, subdued the auditor withouL the power 
of resistance, and left him in doubt, whether it was lo ar- 
gument or to eloquence that he surrendered his conviction. 

His talents were alike adapted to public purposes, as 
his private qualities to domestic society. In the common 
transactions of the world he was an infant ; in the varie- 
ties of right and wrong, of propriety and error, a frail 
mortal ; in the senate and at the bar, a mighty giant : it 
was on the bench that, unconscious of his eriors, and in 
his home unconscious of his virtues, both were most 
conspicuous. That deep-seated vice, which with equal 
power freezes the miser's heart, and inflames the ruffian's 
passions, was to him a stranger ; he was always rich, 
and always poor ; tike his great predecessor, frugality fled 
before the carelessness of his mind, and left him the vic- 
tim of his liberality, and of course in many instances a 
monument of ingratitude. His character was entirely 
transparent, it had no opaque qualities ; his passions were 
open, his prepossessions palpable, his failings obvious, 
and he took as little pains to conceal his faults as to 
publish his perfections. 

In politics he was more steady to party, than to prin- 
ciple, but evinced no immutable consistency in either : a 
patriot by nature, yet susceptible of seduction, a partisan 
by temper, yet capable of instability, the commencement 
and the conclusion of his political conduct were as dis- 
tinct as the poles, and as dissimilar as the elements. 

Amply qualified for the bench by profound legal and 
constitutional learning, extensive professional practice, 
strong logical powers, a classical and wide ranging capa- 
city, equitable propensities, and a philanthropic disposi- 
tion, he possessed a!! the positive qualifications for a great 
judge : but he coutd not temporize ; the total absence of 
skilfu! or even necessary caution, and the indulgence of a 
few feeble counteracting habits, greatly diminished that 
high reputation, which a cold phlegmatic mien, or a 
solemn, imposing, vulgar plausibility, confers on miserably 
inferior judges. 

But even with all his faults Lord Avonmore was vasfly 
superior to all his judicial contemporaries. If he was im- 
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petuous, it was an impetuosity in which his heart had no 
concern; he was never unkind that he was not also 
repentant ; and ever thinking that he acted with rectitude, 
the cause of his greatest errors seemed to be a careless 
ignorance of his lesser imperfections. 

He had a species of intermitting ambition, which either 
led him too far, or forsook him altogether. His pursuits, 
of course, were unequal, and his ways irregular. EleTated 
solely by his own talents, he acquired new habits without 
altogether divesting himself of the old ones. A scholar, 
a poet, a statesman, a lawyer, in elevated society he was 
a brilliant wit, at lower tables, a vulgar humourist; he, 
had appropriate anecdote and conviviality for all, and 
whether in the one or in the other, he seldom lailed to be 
either entertaining or instructive. 

He was a friend, ardent, but indiscriminate even lo 
blindness, an enemy, warm, but forgiving even to folly; 
he lost his dignity by the injudiciousness of his selections 
and sunk his consequence in the pliability of his nature ; 
to the first he was a dupe, to the latter an instrument, on 
the whole he was a more enlightened than efficient states- 
man, a more able, than unexceptionable judge, and more 
honest in the theory, than the praciice, of his politics. 
His rising sun was brilliant, his meridian, cloudy, his 
setting, obscure : crosses at length ruffled his temper — 
deceptions abated his confidence, time tore down his 
talents he became depressed and indifferent, and after a 
long life of chequered incidents and inconsistent conduct, 
he died, leaving behind him. few men who possessed so 
much talent, so much heart, or so much weakness. 

This distinguished man, at the critical period of Ire- 
land's emancipation, burst forth as a meteor in the Irish 
senate, his career in the commons was not long, but it was 
busy and important ; he had connected himself with the 
Duke of Portland, and continued that connection unin- 
terrupted till the day of his dissolution. But through the 
influence of that nobleman, and the absolute necessity of 
a family provision, on the question of the Union tlie 
radiance of his public character was obscured for ever, the 
laurels of his early achievements fell withered from his 
brow, and after having with zeal and sincerity laboured 
to attain independence for his country in 1783, he became 
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one of its sale-masters, in 1800, and mingling in a motley 
crowd, uncongenial to his native character, and beneath 
his natural superiority, he siurendered the rights, the 
franchises, and the honours of that peerage, to which, by 
his greal talents and his early virtues, lie had been so 
justly elevated. 

Except upon the bench, his person was devoid of dignity 
and his appearance ordinary and mean, yet there was 
something m the strong, marked lines of his rough un- 
finished features, which bespoke a character of no common 
description; powerfiil talent was its first trait, fire and 
philanthropy contended for the next, his countenance, 
wrought up and varied by the strong impressions of his 
labouring mind, could bo better termed indicatory, than 
expressive ; and in the midst of his greatest errors and 
most reprehensible moments, it was difficult not to respect 
and impossible not to regard him, 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

The alarm in England increases — The Earl of Carlisle recalled — The 
Duke of Portland appoinleii Lord Lieutenant^ — Duke of Portland's 
character — He allempts to procrasdnale — Eema/ks on fhe policy of 
an Union at thai juncture — Mr. Grattan refuses to delay his proceed- 
ii^s — Especial call of the house — Comparison of the English and 
Irish Houses of Parliament — Character of Mr. Sexton Perry — Embar* 
raa^ment of the Palriots— Mr. Hutchinson Seci'etary of Sate, unex- 
pecteilly declares the assent of Government — Mr. Ponsonby moves an 
address considered insufficient — Dangerous dilemma of Parliament. 



I. As the proceedings of the Tolunteers and municipal 
bodies became every day more serious and decisive, and 
the Irish House of Commons, on the subserviency of 
which the British ministers had been so long accustomed 
to rely, assumed an unusual tone of independence, and 
evhiced strong symptoms of an approaching revolution of 
sentiment, the British cabinet were alarmed for the con- 
sequences of further neglect, and at length reluctantly 
gave up all hopes of effectually resisting or evading the 
demands of Ireland, they now only sought how they could 
best gain time for deliberation, so as to moderate the 
extent of their concessions, and adopt a mode of conduct 
the least likely to humiliate the pride, or alarm the jea- 
lousies of Great Britain. 

But Lord North's administration had been disgraced, 
and ruined through their proceedings towards America, 
and were, of course equally unfit to negociate with Ireland, 
as they must feel the same repugnance, as in the American 
case, to concede independence. With these ministers, 
therefore, it was found impi'acticable to proceed to such a 
measure, and they were at length necessarily displaced. 
But though the administration was changed individually, 
they were still a British government with the appropriate 
characteristics of the old leaven, and could not so suddenly 
and radically alter the fundamental system of their pre- 
decessors or conceal from the world the true motives 
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which caused the change of sentmient in the English 
councils: in other words it was altogether impossible 
effectually to mask the reluctance with which England 
must at length retract her favourite political doctrines — 
and, the ill grace with which she must strike the flag of 
usurpation to what she considered an inferior nation. 

In this state of things, as the Earl of Carlisle could not 
act on measures which had been resisted by his col- 
leagues it became absolutely necessary for the safety of 
the empire, to change the ministers of both nations, and 
the appointment of the Marquis of Rockingham and Mr. 
Fox by calling to his majesty's councils as much honesty 
and talent as could reasonably be expected, gave a new 
impulse to the machme of Government, and increased 
the hopes, as it raised the spirits of the Irish people. 

The members of the new cabinet were well aware that 
the situation of Ireland was too critical to be for a moment 
neglected, the great responsibility which that critical state 
imposed on their heads, impressed them with a full sense 
of the difficulties and the dangers they had mideitaken to 
encounter; and whatever their private opinions might 
have been on the affairs of Ireland, they wisely adopted 
a full tone of pacific conciliation, and professing the true 
Wbig doctrines of constitutional liberty, they assumed the 
eccentric character of patriot-ministers, an attribute but 
little Itnown, and seldom found in any country. 

These ministers were certainly disposed to act liberally, 
though probably to a narrower extent than what they soon 
found was indispensable to the integrity of the empire ; 
for even Mr. Fox had never proved himself to be a very 
attached friend to the interests of Ireland, further than he 
was led by his general principles of toleration and liberty, 
and so inattentive had he been to the concerns of that 
nation in the abstract, that a few days after his appoint- 
ment, he fairly acknowledged himself ignorant* of its true 
state, and umnformed as to its real circumstances. 

* Mr. Fos, on the 4th of ApvU 1782, wrole to I^rd Chariemonl in 
Ihosa words — " With regard to the particular points between the two 
comilries, I am really not master of Ihem sufficiently to discuss tliem; 
but I can say in general, the new ministry have no other wish than to 
Bfilile them jn the way that may be most tor the teal advantage of both 
' 'ea, whose iaterests cannot be dtsthut." 
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Their first step, however, was pohtic and laudable; 
thoy determined to send over to Ireland a nobleman of 
high rank whose character was popular, and whose prin- 
ciples were conciliatory— and thereby skilfully give the 
colouring of generous consideration to measures, which in 
fact, were substantially requisite, for there was not a Bri- 
tish minister, if his real sentiments had been known, 
whatever his affected language might have been, who did 
not consider the intended concessions as the necessary 
result of an imperious necessity; existing circumstances 
had left them no choice, and the Duke of Portland was 
properly selected Lord Lieutenant for Ireland, as a fair, 
honest, moderate whig, too temperate and discreet to 
irritate faction, and sufficiently plausible to soften down 
the asperity of parties, by insinuating on every occasion 
the friendly views of the new cabinet, and the kind con- 
descension of his majesty himself, in acceding to claims, 
which, in more prosperous days, his ministers had uni- 
formly and haughtily rejected. 

II. On the 14th of April, 1782, the Duke of Portland 
arrived to take upon himself the government of Ireland to 
the great satisfaction of that nation, and the Ear! of Car- 
lisle departed, leaving behind him strong impressions both 
of individual i-espectand popular disapprobation. How- 
ever friendly and honourable the Earl's disposition to- 
wards the Irish nation might have been, his administra- 
tion had effected nothing permanently advantageous, 
either to the country, to the minister, or to his own repu- 
tation. The Portugal business had lost him the confi- 
dence of the people, and he left Ireland alive to all her 
grievances — completely awakened from her slumber, and 
no longer amenable to that nari-ow^ and mistaken policy, 
by which she had been so long Icept down, rather than 
governed, and in the exercise of which the Earl's admi- 
nistration had been by no means deficient. 

The Duke of Portland, on his arrival found the nation 
in a state in which neither procrastination nor evasion was 
any longer practicable. The spirit of independence had 
arisen to its highest pitch, the parliament, no longer the 
vassals of the British Ciovernment or of their own, stood 
boldly determined to support the people, to reclaim them 
to their old subjection was impossible, to con-upt them 
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anew was impracticable, and a dissoUuion would have 
increased the numbers, and added tenfold strength to the 
power of the patriots. 

The Duke therefore, had but one course to take, to 
proceed as calmly, deliberately, and slowly, as circum- 
stances would admit of, and endeavour, if possible, to 
contract the number of concessions which the Irish nation 
were disposed to insist on^ But to effect this object he 
was incompetent, he was not aman of talent, and though 
not altogether deficient in that species of ambiguity and 
equivocation, which are supposed to constitute a necessary 
part of a modern minister's education, he had not enough 
of those qualifications to carry difficult objects by dissi- 
mulation, or ingenuity to defeat, by negociation, measures 
which he had not the power of openly resisting. He was 
accounted a plain, fair, well-meaning and rather hi|:h- 
minded man, and had the peculiar advantage of beir^ 
the first credible messenger of intended justice from the 
British Government to the Irish people. 

The courtesy of the Irish House of Peers to so elevated 
a nobleman, combined with their courtly habits to all 
former chief governoi-s, procured him a considerable 
strength in that assembly, but he found the House of 
Commons quite beyond his grasp. The yoke on their 
part, was completely thrown off, nor could all his influence 
rally around his government a sufficient number of that 
house to support him in any one measure of delay or 
equivocation. He, therefore, pursuant to his instructions 
from the British cabinet, endeavoured, by personal appli- 
cation and interviews with the leading members of par- 
liament and country gentlemen of the greatest influence, 
to gain a little time for deliberation, but he found the de- 
termination of Ireland already so very general, and so 
far matured, and the Volunteer determination so unalter- 
ably decided on — that there appeared to be hardly an 
alternative, between immediate acquiescence, or inevita- 
ble revolution. 

Whilst the Duke remained in this painful dilemma, 
irresolute as to his conduct, the important crisis was 
rapidly approaching, and the very iirst day of the meeting 
of parliament portended extraordinary events, not likely 
to diminish the extent of his embaiTassment. 
13 
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Exclusive of the distinguished pereonages already men 
tioiied, many other eminent men were daily emerging 
from the general body of the commons whose talents and 
eloquence, catching the flame which suiTOunded them, 
soon added to that hrilliant light which illtmiinated the 
whole nation. But the public eye still kept steadfiistly 
fixed on Mr. Grattan, as the person best qualified to take 
the lead In asserting the rights and independence of his 
country, ■ The style and fire of his eloquence, the integ- 
rity of his character, his indefatigable perseverance, and 
intrepid fortitude of spirit which had always great weight 
with the Irish, procured him a consideration far above 
bis contemporaries, in none of whom were these grand 
qualities so generally united, whilst a kind heart, and the 
mild, unassuming, playful manners of a gentleman, se- 
cured to him that sort of private esteem, which banishes 
the feelings of rivalship even from the most zealous par- 
tisans. Thus as if by general assent, at the time of tha 
Duke of Portland's assuming the government, was Mr, 
Grattan considered by all ranks as the chosen champion 
for the independence of Ireland, distinguished by the 
most elevated characters, admired by the parliament and 
idolized by the people. 

III. Immediately before the Duke of Portland's arrival, 
Mr. Grattan had prepared, and determined to move, a 
general declaration of rights in the House of Commons ; 
and it must have been an object of the utmost importance 
to the Duke either to prevent that measure altogether, or 
obtain at least its postponement until he became better 
acquainted with the disposition of the principal persons 
of the country, the full extent of their views, and now far 
he might be able to assuage the general irritation, without 
going the full length of their extensive requisitions. It 
was also of Importance to the credit of his administration, 
that, if possible, he should have the substance of what- 
ever he was authorized to accede to, made known by an- 
ticipation, as the liberal act of his government, through 
his English secretary, rather than brought forward, aa 
the demand of the people, through their Irish advocate. 
Under these circumstances, an adjournment of parliament 
was a most desirable object, and tie determined to attempt 
it through the negociation of Mr. Fitzpatrick, who was at 
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least as sincere a man as his noble employer, and had 
always expressed himself strongly in favour of Ihe inte- 
rest of Ireland, 

The Duke also felt the great importance of a little 
breathing-time after his arrival ; and both Mr. Fox and 
Ijord Rockingham exerted themselves to obtain that 
object from the Irish patriots ; and under the circumstan- 
ces in which his Grace stood, it might be supposed that 
i1 would have been granted without much hesitation ; 
and in common times and cases it certainly would have 
been but just, and even in the existing one did not seem 
altogether unreasonable — for, in fact, did not every thing 
promise a hai-vest of benefits from the new administra- 
tion ? The avowed and proved enemies of Ireland had 
retired from office. In their stead, at the head of the 
government, was the Marquis of Rockingham — as a 
man, most excellent — as a statesman, constitutional, 
honest, liberal ; as Secretary of State, Mr. Fox, on the 
admirable nature of whose public principles eulogium 
would be surplusage; and for the management of tht 
affairs of Ireland, the Duke of Portland, accompanied by 
Cotonel Fitzpatrick. A more propitious prospectus could 
hardly be expected ; nor could England furnish many 
men, on whose tolerating dispositions the Irish nation 
had more reason to repose. But still it could not be 
forgotten that they were all Englishmen ; and though 
naturally munificent, honourable, and conciliatory, yet 
necessarily partaking in some degree of those inherent 
prejudices, which education favours and habits confirm 
in English minds, unacquainted with the state of their 
sister country, and, of course, cautious of committing 
themselves with the one countiy, by too precipitate and 
favourable a change of system towards the other. Men 
the most enlightened on general principles are frequently 
found feeble on abstract subjects ; and Mr. Pox was ex- 
cusable in his wariness of adopting sudden determina- 
tions, repugnant to the theories and practice of all former 
ministers and former parliaments of Great Britain. 

Every proper preliminary therefore was adopted by 
the new ministry, to prepare their nation for measm:es 
towards Ireland which never were, and never could be 
popular in England ; and with a view to anticipate the 
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expected proceedings of the Irish parliament, a messaga 
was delivered from the King to the British parliament, 
on the 18th of April, 1788, stating, " That misl custs and 
jealousies had arisen in Ireland, and that it was highly 
necessary to take the same into immediate consideration, 
in order to a final adjustment." This message from the 
King, when coupled with the address of the British 
parliament to his Majesty in reply, expressive of " their 
entire and cheerful concurrence m his Majesty's views of 
a final adjustment," if they are to be imderstood in the 
plain and unequivocal meaning of words, and cohstrac- 
tion of sentences, clearly import— the conjoint sentiments 
of both the British King and British Parliament to pro- 
ceed to a final adjustment of all differences between the 
two countries ; and this message and reply are here 
more partJcnlarly alluded to, because they form one of 
the principal points, afterwards relied upoK in the Irish 
parhament, as decisive against any agitation of the ques- 
tion of a Union. The words final adjustment, so un- 
equivocally expressed by his Majesty, were immediately 
acted upon by the parliaments ot botli nations ; and the 
adjustment, which took place in consequence of the 
message, was considered by the contracting parties as 
decisively conclusive and final — as intended to be an 
indissoluble compact, mutually and definitely ratified 
by the two nations. 

The measure of a Union, therefore, being proposed, 
and afterwards carried against the will of the people — 
by the power, and through the corruption of the execu- 
tive authority — after the complete ratification' of that 
contract, and after it had been acted upon for seventeen 
years, was clearly a direct infringement of that final 
adjustment — a breach of national faith — an infraction of 
that constitutional federative compact solemnly enacted 
by the mutual concurrence of the King, Lords, and Com- 
mons of Great Britain, and the King, Lords, and Com- 
mons of Ireland, in their joint and several legislative 
capacities. 

This message, therefore, forms a predominant circum- 
stance, as applying to the most important subsequent 
occurrences between the two nations ; and as such, 
should be kept in mind through every event detailed in 
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this memoir. It also Jeads to some considerations, which, 
though they may be considered as a digression from the 
transactions which immediately took place inconsequence 
of the message, are yet of considerable utility in eluci- 
dating the respective situation of the two countries, at 
the time this final adjiistment was proposed by the King, 
and the sense that his Majesty's ministers, eighteen years 
afterwards, were plea,sed to give to the woid Jinal, when 
they conceived it necessary to argue that it bore, not a 
positive, but an inconclusive import, and could only be 
consti-ued as giving an indefinite scope for future ne- 
gociation. 

IT. Previous to the year 1780, the distressed state of 
Irelaad-^the law of Poyning — the 6th of George the 
First— -the standing army under a permanent mutiny 
bill — the dependence of the judges — the absence of the 
Habeas Corpus act — the restraints on commerce, and the 
deprivation of a constitution, had often suggested, to 
some of the best friends of Ireland, the idea of a com- 
plete incorporation of that country with Great Britain, 
as the only remedy for its accumulated and accumulating 
grievances and oppressions — as the most advantageous 
measure which could be obtained for Ireland under its 
then deplorable circumstances; and about the year 
1753, and subsequently several pamphlets of consider- 
able merit were published on the subject, detailing the 
advantages which Ireland must necessarily have derived 
from so close and beneficial a connection. 

As Ii-eland was then trampled upon, oppressed, and 
put down wilhotit the power of resistance, or any pro- 
bable chance of ever obtaining justice— there can be no 
doubt that almost any change must have been bene- 
ficial ; and, in that point of view, a complete union of the 
two nations would then have been, in many respects, 
extremely fortunate for that ruined country. The British 
parliament had declared itself paramount to that of Ireland. 
The Irish parliament, tired of ineiTectual struggles for 
even. the name of independence, had become indifferent 
to its fate^ and sunk into a state of lassitude and debility, 
fi^om which, though it was occasionally roused by the 
sharp stings of oppression, it sooii relapsed into its old 
apathy, partly through despair and partly through cor- 
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ruption, while the people, kept systematically ignorant, 
and of coarse having but little public mind, and less 
pulilic information, were naturally indifferent to the 
existence of a representative assembly, of which they 
neither felt the honour nor experienced the utility. 

But at that period England was too powerful, too 
jealous, and too haughty, to equalize her constitution and 
ner commerce, with what she considered as a conquered 
country. She had then no object to obtain from a captive, 
who lay groaning at her feet, picking up the crumbs that 
fell from the rich man's table. The prejudiced, contracted 
and fallacious views which England then took of the state 
of Ireland, deceived her as to her own interests, connected 
with tlie general strength and prosperity of the whole 
empire, and every idea of an incorporate union with 
Ireland was rejected with disdain by the British nation. 
England had united herself with Scotland to avoid the 
chance of a total separation, which it was more than 

Srobable might otherwise have been the consequence of 
istinct dynasties : but the state of Ireland and the nature 
of her federal connection with England occasioned no 
risk of such an event, and therefore created no such 
uneasiness or necessity, and the idea seemed to have 
been totally relinquished by both countries ; by the one, 
because she was too haughty and avaricious to grant, by 
the other, because she was too poor and too dejected to 
obtain so advantageous an arrangement. 

But when Ireland, by the causes heretofore detailed, 
had been awakened to a sense of het own strength, and a 
knowledge of her own resources; when America had 
shown her the example of perseverance, and the possibility 
of obtaining justice, every idea of annexation to England 
vEinished like the passing wind ; liberty was attainable, 
prosperity must follow hberty, and, in 1782, there was 
scarcely an Irishman, who would not have sooner sunk 
under the ruins of his country, than submit to a measure, 
which, a few years before, was an object, at least of indif- 
ference, England too late perceived its error, a union in 
1753 would have effectually ended all claims of an inde- 
pendent constitution, by Ireland, in 1782, and would have 
been an object of the highest importance to Great Britaiu : 
but now it was a word she durst not even articulate, the 
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very sound of it would have been equal to a deciaration 
of hostility, and however indisposed the new roinisters of 
England might have been to admit all the claims of 
Ireland, the words "final adjustment," so emphatically 
used by his majesty, left no room to suppose that a union 
could be in contemplation, or ever afterwards be insisted 
on : and yet it is singular, that the very same words, 
"final adjustment," were repeated, by the Irish minister, 
when a union was proposed to the Irish parliament 
in 1800 for its consideration. 

So many arguments afterwards arose from that ex- 
pression, so many sophistical constructions were placed 
on his majesty's message, so much duplicity did his min- 
isters attribute to his language, that it is impossible to 
believe that all the ministers of that day were unreser- 
vedly sihcere, as to the finality of the arrangement made 
with Ireland under its then commanding attitude, and it 
reminds us of one very remarkable truism of Irish history, 
that no compact had ever before been entered into between 
the two countries, that had iiot been infringed or attempted 
to be infringed by England, when her power enabled 
her, or her interest seduced her, to withdraw from her 
engiig^nents. 

¥. Nothing can more clearly elucidate the public con- 
duct of the Diike of Portland, In 1783, he came to Ire- 
land to constunmate a final adjustment between the two 
nations, and in pursuance of such proposal, a final ad- 
justment was apparently effected, passed by the parlia- 
ments of both nations, confirmed by the honour of Great 
Britain, and sanctified by the faith of Majesty. The 
Duke of Portland was the accredited agent of that final 
adjustment, the responsible minister of both nations, the 
official voucher of its perpetuity, and therefore should 
have been the guardian of that independence, which was 
effected through himself, and declared by him, as viceroy, 
to be final and conclusive. 

Yet, in 1800, the same Duke of Portland is found 
retracing all his former steps, recanting his Irish creed, 
demolishing that independence of which he was the 
guardian, falsifying his own words, and equivocating on 
those of his sovereign to both parliaments, and arguing 
upon an incongruity, never yet paralleled, namely, that 
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the words "final" and "inclusive" were synonymous in 
politics: for upon no other principle could his gi'ace's 
first and latter conduct be explained or justified. 

It is impossible therefore to give the Duke the merit 
of sincerity towards Ireland in 1782. The altered state 
of Ireland in 1800, was made the solitaiy but fallacious 
pretence for dissolving a solemn bond, breaking the ties 
of national faith, and diminishing the character of royal 
integiity. 

The Duke was obliged to meet the Irish parliament 
within two days after his arrival ; those days were 
employed in endeavouring to procure an adjournment of 
(he house, and several confidential communications took 
place between him, Mr. Grattan, and others, who had 
determined not to admit the delay of a single hour. The 
Duke's arrival in Ireland had been preceded by letters 
from the Marquis of Rockingham and Mr. Fox to the 
Earl of Charlemont, requesting an adjournment of par- 
liament for three weeks, and expressing their conviction 
that the request would be immediately acceded to. No- 
thing could more clearly prove their ignorance of the state 
of Ireland. All the influence of the crown could not 
have adjourned the commons for a single day. The 
people were too impatient for any procrastination. By 
adjournment, the parliament would have lost its charac- 
ter, and the members their influence, anarchy would have 
been the inevitable result, and instead of a placid, consti- 
tutional, parliamentary declaration of rights, a recess 
would probably have occasioned popular declarations of 
a more alarming tendency. For every reason therefore 
an adjournment, though, superficially considered, seemed 
an object of importance to government, might have ended 
in measures greatly to their disadvantage. 

The reasons for declming all delay were communicated 
to the Duke of Portland by Mr. Grattan, and the Duke, 
though not convinced, having no power of resistance, was 
passive on a proceeding which he could not encounter. 

Mr. Grattan also, previously to proposing his meastU'e 
to parliament, fairly submitted the intended declaration 
of rights to the Duke ; but it was rather too strong and 
too peremptory for his grace's approbation. He durst 
not however say he would oppose, and yet could not say 
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he would support it ; but he proposed amendments, which 
would have effectually destroyed the vigor and narrowed 
the compass of these resolutions, and recommended modi- 
fications, which would have neutralized its firmness, Mr. 
Grattari declined any alteration whatever, and the Dulce 
remained doubtful, whether his friends would accede to 
or resist it, and it is more than probable he was himself 
at the same moment equally irresolute as lo his own 
future conduct : he had no time' to communicate with 
England, and his only resource was that of fishing for 
the support of eminent persons in both houses of parUa- 
meiit, in the hope of being able, in modifying, to mode- 
rate by their means the detailed measures which would 
follow the declaration. 

Whilst the chief governor was thus involved in per- 
plexity and doubt, every step was taken by the advocates 
of independence to secure the decisive triumph of Mr. 
Grattan's intended declaration. Whoever has individually 
experienced the sensations of ardent expectation, trembling 
suspense, burning impatience, and determined resolution, 
and can suppose all those sensations possessing an entire 
nation, may form some, hut yetan inadequate idea of the 
feelings of the Irish people on the 16th of April, 17B3, 
which was the day peremptorily fixed by Mr. Grattanfor 
moving that declaration of rights, which was the proximate 
cause of Ireland's short-lived prosperity, and the remote 
one of its final overthrow and annexation. So high were 
the minds of the public wound up on the eve of that 
momentous day, that the Volunteers flew to their arms 
without having an enemy to encounter, and, almost 
breathless with impatience, inquired eagerly after the 
probability of events, which the close of the same day 
must certainly determine. 

It is difficult for any persons, but those who have 
witnessed the awful state of expected revolutions and of 
popular commotion, to describe the interesting moments 
which preceded the meeting of the Irish parliament; and 
it is equally impossible to describe the no less interesting 
conduct of the Irish Volunteers on that trying occasion. 
Had the parliament rejected Mi-. Grattan's motion, no 
doubt could exist in the minds of those who were wit- 
nesses to the temper of the times, that the connection with 
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England would have been shaken to its very fouiidatioa: 
yet the most perfect order and decorum were observed 
by the armed associations, who paraded in every quarter 
of the city. Though their own ardor and impatience 
were great, they wisely discouraged any manifestation of 
the same warm feelings amongst the lower orders of the 
people, and though they were resolved to lose the last 
drop of their blood to obtain the independence of their 
cojintiy, they acted as preservers of the peace, and by 
their exertions effectually prevented the slightest inter- 
ruption of public tranquillity : the awe of then presence 
restrained every symptom of popular commotion. 

VI. Early on the I6th of April, 1782, the great street 
before the house of parliament was thronged by a multi- 
tude of people, of every class, and of every descriptioiL 
though many hours must elapse before the house woiiM 
meet, or business proceeded on. As it was a circumstance 
which seldom takes place on the eve of remarkable events, 
it becomes a proper subject of remark, that though more 
than many thousands of people, inflamed by the most 
ardent zeal, were assembled in a public street, without 
any guide, restraint, or control, save the example of the 
Volunteers, not the slightest appearance of tumult was 
observable, on the contrary, such perfect order prevailed, 
that not even an angry word or offensive expression 
escaped their lips. Nothmg could more completely prove 
the good disposition of the Dublin populace, than this cor- 
rectness of demeanour, at a time when they had been 
taught that the very existence of their trade and manufac- 
tures, and consequently the future subsistence of them- 
selves and their families, was to be decided by the con- 
duct of their representatives that very evening ; and it 
was gratifying to sea that these who were supposed or 
even proved to have been their decided enemies, were 
permitted to pass through this immense assemblage, 
without receiving the slightest token of incivility, and 
with the same ease as those who were known to be their 
determined friends. 

The parliament had been summoned to attend this 
momentous question by an unusual and special call of the 
house, and by four o'clock a full meeting took place. 
The body of the House of Commons was crowded with 
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great propoi-tion of the peerage attended 
as auditors, and the capacious gallery, which surrounded 
the interior magniiicent dome of the house, contained 
above fotir hundred ladies of the highest distinction, who 
partook of the same national fire which had enlightened 
their parents, their husbands, and their relatives, and by 
the sympathetic influence of their presence and zeal com- 
municated an instinctive chivahous impulse to eloquence 
and to patriotism. 

Those who have only seen the tumultuous rush of 
imperial parliaments, scuffling in the antiquated chapel 
of St Stephen's, crowded by a gallery of note-takers, 
anxious to catch the public penny by the earliest reports 
of good speeches made bad, and bad speeches made better, 
indifferent as to subjects and careless as to misrepresenta- 
tion, yet the principal medium of communication between 
the sentiments of the representative and the curiosity of the 
represented, can form no idea of the interesting appearance 
of the Irish House of Commons. The cheerful magnifiiceiice 
of its splendid architecture, the number, the decorum and 
brilliancy of the anxious auditory, the vital question that 
night to be determined^ and the solemn dignity which 
clothed the proceedings of that awful moment collectively 
produced impressions, even on disinterested strangei's, 
which perhaps had never been so strongly, or so justly 
exerted by the appearance and proceedings of any house 
of legislature. 

VII. Mr. Sextus Perry* then occupied the speaker's 
chair, a person in whose integrity the house, the nation, 
and the government reposed the greatest confidence ; a 
man in whose pure character, spirit, dignity, independence 
of mind, and honesty of principle, were eminently con- 
spicuons; decisive, constitutional, patriotic, discreet, he 
was every thing that became his office, and every thing 

* Mr. Perry was the son of a gentleman of businesa in Limerick, and 
had been called to the Irish bar where he practised wifh considerable 
reputation and success. He was not a distinguished orator in parlia- 
ment, hut few men ever sat in that hou^e more personally respected by 
all pities. He was chosen speaker on Mr. Ponsonb^a resignation, and 
his brother appointed a bishop a<Hne time after. Mr. Perry was uncle to 
the present Earl of Limerick, on whom his estates have descended ; and 
it has been remarked that there seldom appeared two public personage* 
more disEumilar than the uncle and nephew. 
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that became himself. He had been a barrister in exten- 
sive practice at the time of his elevation, and to the 
moment of his death he never departed from the line of 
rectitude, which marked every step of his progress 
through life, whether in a public or private station. Mr. 
Perry took the chair at four o'clock. The singular wording 
of the summonses had its complete effect, and procured 
the attendance of almost every member resident within 
the kingdom. A calm but deep solicitude was apparent 
on almost every countenance, when Mr. Grattan entered, 
accompanied by Mr. Brownlow and several others, the 
determined and important advocates for the declaration 
of Irish independence. Mr. Grattan's preceding exertions 
and anxiety had manifestly injured his health ; his 
tottering frame seemed barely sufficient to sustain his 
labouring mind, replete with the unprecedented impor- 
tance and responsibility of the measure he was about to 
bring forward. He was unacquainted with the reception 
it would obtain from the connections of the government, 
he was that day irretrievably to commit his country with 
Great Britain, and through him Ireland was either to assert 
her liberty, or start from the connection. His own situation 
was tremendous, that of the . members attached to the 
sidministration embarrassing, that of the people anxious to 
palpitation. For a short time a profound silence ensued, 
it was expected that Mr. Grattan would immediately rise 
when the wisdom and discretion of the government gave 
a turn to the proceedings, which in a moment eased the 
parliament of its solicitude, Mr, Grattan of the weight 
that oppressed him, and the people of their anxiety, Mr. 
Hely Hutchinson (then secretary of state in Ireland) rose. 
He said, that his Excellency the Lieutenant had ordered 
him to deUver a message from the King, importing, that 
" His Majesty, being concerned to find that discontents 
and jealousies were prevailing amongst his loyal subjects 
of Ireland, upon matters of great weight and importance, 
recommended to the house to take the same into their most 
serious consideration, in order to effect such a jinal ad- 
justment as might give satisfaction to both kingdoms," 
And Mr. Hutchinson accompanied this message^and his 
statement of his own views on the subject with a deter- 
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niination to support a declaration of Irish rights, and 
constitutional independence. 

Till. Notwithstanding this official communication, the 
government members were still greatly perplexed how to 
act Mr. Grattan's iatended declaration of independence 
was too strong, decisive, and prompt to be relished as the 
measure of any government, it could neither be wholly 
resisted, nor generally approved of, by the viceroy. His 
secretary CoSonel Fitzpatrick, was not yet in parliament, 
all modification whatsoever had been rejected by Mr. 
Grattan and his friends ; and it is generally believed, that 
the members of government went to parliament that day 
without any decided plan or system, but determined to 
regulate tbieirown individual conduct by the circumstances 
which might occur, and the general disposition indicated 
by the majority of the house in the course of the pro- 
ceedings. 

IX. Thi^, on the 16th of April, 1782, afier nearly 700 
years of subjugation, oppression, and misery, after centu- 
ries of unavailing complaint, and neglected remonstrance 
did the King of Ireland, through his Irish secretary of 
state, at length himself propose lo-redress those grievances 
through his Irish parliament ; an authority which, as King 
of England, his minister had never before recognised or 
admitted. In a moment the whole scene was completely 
changed ; those miserable prospects which had so long 
disgusted, and at length so completely agitated the Irish 
people, vanished from their view : the phenomena of such 
a message had an instantaneous and astonishing effect, 
and pointed out such a line of conduct to every party 
and to every individual, as left it almost impossible for 
any but the most mischievous characters, lo obstruct the 
happy unanimity which now became the gratifying result 
of this prudent and wise proceeding. 

Mr. Hutchinson, however, observed in his speech, that 
he was not officially authorized to say more, than simply 
to deliver the message ; he was therefore silent as to all 
details, and pledged the government to none, the parlia- 
ment would act upon the message as to themselves might 
seem advisable. Another solemn pause now ensued, Mr, 
Grattan remained silent, when Mr. George Poiisonby rose 
and, after eulogising the King, the British Minister, and 
14 
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the Irish GiovernmRnt, simply proposed an humble aJiiress 
in reply, " thanking the King for his goodness and coii- 
descRfisioti, and assuring his majesty that his faithful com- 
moners would immediately proceed upon the great objects 
he had recommended to their consideration." 

X. This uncircumstaiitjal reply, however, fell very short 
of the expectation of the house, or the intentions of Mr. 
Grattan. On common occasions it would have answered 
the usual purposes of incipient investigation; but the 
subject of Irish grievances required no committee to 
investigate, no protracted debates for further discussion, 
The claims of Ireland were already well known to the 
King and to his ministers ; they had been recorded by 
the Dungannon convention, and now only required a par- 
liamentary adoption in terms too explicit to be miscon- 
strued, and too peremptory to be rejected. It is true, the 
Eood intentions of his majesty were announced — the 
Lvourable disposition of his cabinet communicated, a re- 
dress of discontents and jealousies suggested, but nothing 
specific was vouched or even alluded to ; the present 
favourable government might be displaced, and the King's 
conceding intentions changed by a change of ministers, 
and Ireland thus be again committed with Great Britain 
under circumstances of diminished strength, and more 
difficult adjustment, every man perceived the crisis, but 
no man could foresee the result, some decisive step 
appeared inevitable, but without great prudence that step 
might be destructive, popular impetuosity frequently de- 
feats its own objects, the examples of European history 
in all ages have proved, that rash or premature efforts to 
shake off oppression, generally confirmed, or rent the 
chains of despotism from the grasp of one nUer, only to 
transfer them with stronger rivets to the power- of a suc- 
cessor. It is less difiicult to throw off the trammels of 
an usurping government, than to secure the preservation 
of a new-gained constitution, and in cold and phlegmatic 
nations where the sublime principles of political freedom 
were less investigated or less valued than in Ireland at 
that enlightened epoch, more comprehensive powers 
might be entrusted to the prudence of the people or dele- 
gated to the guardianship of selected chieftains but in an 
aident nation, distinguished more for its talents and its 
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enthusiasm, than for its steadiness or its foresight, where 
every man fostered his heated feelings, and the appetite 
for hberty was whetted even to voracity by the slavery 
of ages, hasty or violent proceedings, however f hey might 
for a moment appear to promote a rescue of the country 
from existing evils, would probably plunge it still deeper 
into unforeseen and more deplorable misfortunes, vision- 
ary men aud visionary measures are never absent from 
such political struggles, but if the phrenzy-of Eutopian 
speculations gets wing amongst a people, it becomes the 
most plausible pretext to oppressive rulers, and the most 
destructive enemy to the attainment of constitutional 
liberty ; and at this important crisis, had one rash step 
prematurely committed Ireland and Great Britain in 
hostile struggle, the contest would have ended in the 
ruin of one country, if not of both. 

These considerations had great weight, and excited 
great embarrassments amongst the leading members in 
the Irish Parliament, different characters of course took 
different views of this intricate subject, strength of intel- 
lect, courage, cowardice, interest, ignorance, or informa- 
tion, naturally communicated their correspondent im- 
pressions, and but few persons seemed entirely to coin- 
cide on the specific limits to which these popular pro- 
ce^ngs might advance with safety. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Ml'. Gratlan moves a declaration of rights and grievances in Parlitunent 
— Mr. Brownlow — Mr. George Poiiaon'by— Mr. Flood— Mr. Filzgib- 
hon's conduct— His Dedaratiou of Independence — EnthuBJastio re- 
joicings. 

I. Mr. Grattan had long declared the absolute necessity 
of gratifying tiie people by a legislative declaration of 
Irish rights and constitutional independence, marking out 
by an indelible record, that sacied Rubicon past which 
the British government should never more advance, and 
beyond which the Irish nation should never wander. On 
that point the fate of Ii-eland vibrated as on a pivot, it 
mi^t rise or it must fall, it could no longer remain sta- 
tionary, and the great landed proprietors strongly felt 
that they must necessarily participate in its vicissitudes, 
the comt had totally lost its influence, the people had 
entirely acquired theirs, the old system of Irish govern- 
ment was annihilated, and the British cabinet had neither 
the wisdom nor the disposition to take a decisive lead in 
more popular arrangements, the parliament and the peo- 
ple were gradually drawing together, an instinctive sense 
of the common difficulty called all men towards some 
common centre, and as that centre, all parties, all sects, 
and all factions looked to the talents and the honesty of 
Mr. Grattan, they knew that he had no object but his 
country, and no party but its supporters, they knew that 
his energetic mind could neither be restmned by resist- 
ance nor neutralized by subterfuge, he possessed all those 
intellectual qualities best calculated to lead the Irish peo- 
ple to the true standard of freedom, 

II. It is an observation not unworthy of remark, that in 
describing the events of that important evening, the struc- 
tm-e of the Irish House of Commons (as before mentioned) 
at the period of these debates was particularly adapted 
to convey to the people an impression of dignity and ot' 
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splendor in their legislative assembly, the interior of the 
Commons House was a rotunda of great architectural 
magnificence ; an immense gallery, supported by Tuscan 
pillars, surrounded the inner base of a grand and lofty- 
dome, in that gallery, on every important debate, nearly 
seven hundred auditors heard the sentiments and learned 
the characters of their Irish representatives ; the gallery 
was never cleared on a division ; the rising generation 
acquired a love of eloquence and of Uberty, the principles 
of a just and proud ambition, the details of public busi- 
ness, and the mdiments of constitutional legislation. 

The front rows of this gallery were generally occupied 
by females of the highest rank and fashion, whose pre- 
sence gave an animating and brilliant splendour to the 
entire scene, and iii a nation such as Ireland then was, 
from which the gallant principles of chivalry had not 
been ahogelher Iranished, contributed not a little to the 
preservation of that decorum so indispensable to the 
dignity and weigjit of deliberative assemblies. 

This entire gallery had been crowded at an early hour 
by personages of the first respectability of both sexes, it 
would be difficult to describe the interesting appearance 
of the whole assemblage at this awful moment ; after the 
speech of Mr. Hutchinson, which in iact decided nothing, 
a low confidential whisper ran through the house, and 
every member seemed to court the sentiments of his 
neighbour without venturing to express his own, the 
anxious spectatoi-s, inquisitively leaning forward, awaited 
with palpitating expectation the development of some 
measure likely to decide the fate of their country, them- 
selves, and their posterity, no middle course could possibly 
be adopted, immediate conciliation and tranquillity, oi 
revolt and revolution, was the dilemma which floated on 
every thinking mmd, a solemn pause ensued, at length 
Mr. Grattan, slowly rising from his seat, commenced the 
most liiniLinous, brilliant, Eind effective oration ever deli- 
vered in the Irish parliament. 

This speech, ranking in the veiy first class of effective 
eloquendfe, rising in its progress, applied equally to tha 
sense, the pride and the spirit of the nation, every suc- 
ceeding sentence increased the interest which his exor- 
dium had excited, trampling upon the arrogant claims 
14' 
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and unconstitutional usurpations of the British govern 
ment, he reasoned on the enlightened principle of a fede- 
rative compact, and urged irresistibly the necessity, the 
justice, and the pohcy of immediately and unequivocally 
declaring the constitutional independence of the Irish na- 
tion, and the supremacy of the Irish parliament, as the only 
effectual means of preserving the connection between the 
two nations. His arguments were powerful and conclu- 
sive, but they were not original,* it was the very same 
course of ai^ument which that great Irish statesman, 
Molyneux, had published near a century before, the same 
principles on which Swift, the ablest of Irish patilots, had 
defended his countiy, and the same which that less able, 
but not less sincere and honest friend to Ireland, Dr. Lucas, 
had continually mamtained, frequently in opposition to 
the doctrines of Mr. Grattan's own father. Some pas- 
sages of this oration were particularly characteristic of 
Mr. Grattan's energetic manner. " He admired that 
steady progi-essive virtue which had at length awakened 
Ireland to her rights, and roused her to her liberties, he 
was not yet old, but he remembered her a child, he had 
watched her growth, from childhood she grew to anns, 
from arms she grew to liberty; whenever historic annals 
tell of great revolutions in favour of freedom, they were 
owing to the quick feelings of an irritated populace excited 

* It is a circumstance worthy of observation, that the pnncipal ai^u- 
ments of Mr. Grattaa went to estahlish the same doctrines, and were 
expressed partly in the very same words, as those ot Mr. Molyneux and 
Dr. Lucas, and that Mr. Gratlan's speech was received with universal 
approbation by parliament, aod these principles of Irish independence 
acceded to by the King's government, and even supported by his law 
offlxrs, whilst the celebrated book published by Mr. Molynenx, con- 
taining the sante " claims of Ireland," had been voted a treasonable libel 
by the Irish pMliament, when uwler the influence qf tlie English gov- 
ernment, and was ordered to be burned by (he hands of the common 
hangman, which sentence vraa accordingly esecuted before the door of 
the Hou^ of Lords ; and that Dr. Lucas, for publishing the same princi- 
ples at alater period, had been voted am enemy to Ais country, and neces- 
Mtated fo fly from Ireland for his safety. 

Nothing can more strongly exemplify the dreadful vassalage into 
which the Irish nation had sunk, or prove the inestimable value of na- 
tional indepsiidence, than the fact that Mr. Gratlan gained immortal 
honour and sulistantial rewards for the same acts for whicii his illustrious 
predecessors had been declared enemies to their country. Such are the 
MBUlting distinctions of slavery and of freedom. 
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by some strong object presented to their senses, such was 
the daughter of Virginiiis sacrificed to virtue, siich were 
the meagre and haggard looks of the seven Bishops sacri- 
ficed to lihertj'. But it was not the sudden impulse of 
irritated feelings which had animated Ireland, she had 
calmly mused for centuries on her oppressions, and as de- 
liberately rose to rescue the land from her oppressors. 

For a people to acquire liberty they must have a lofty 
conception of themselves, what sets one nation above 
another, but the soul that dwells within her? deprive it 
of its soul, it may still retain a strong arm, but from that 
moment ceases to be a nation, of what avail the exertions 
of Lords and Commons if unsupported by the soul and the 
exertions of the people ? the Dungannon meeting had 
spoken this language with the calm and steady voice of 
an injured country, that meeting had been considered as 
an alarming measure, because it was unprecedented but 
it was an original transaction, and all original transactions 
must be unprecedented ; the attainment of Magna Charta 
had no precedent, it was a great original transaction, not 
obtained by votes in parliament, but by Barons in the 
field, to that great original transaction England owes her 
liberty, and to the great original transaction at Dungan- 
non, Ireland will be indebted for hers, the Irish Volunteers 
had associated to support the laws and the constitution, the 
usurpations of England have violated both, and Ireland 
has therefore armed to defend the principles of the British 
constitution against the violations of the British govern- 
ment. Let other nations basely suppose that people were 
made for governments, Ireland has declared that govern- 
ments were made for the people, and even crowns, those 
great luminaries whose brightness they all reflect, can 
receive their cheering fire only from the pine flame of a 
free constitution. England has the plea of necessity for 
aclinowledging the ii idependence of America, for admitthig 
Irish independence she has the plea of justice ; America 
has shed much English blood, and America is to be free: 
Ireland has shed her own blood for England, and is 
Ireland to remain in fetters'? is Ireland to be the only 
nation whose liberty England will not acknowledge, and 
whose affections she cannot subdue 1 we have received 
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the civic crown from our people, and shall we like slaves 
lay it down at the feet of British supremacy 1" 

Proceeding in the same glow of language and of 
reasoning, and amidst an universal cry of approbation,' 
Mr. Grattan went fully into a detail of Irish rights and 
grievances, and concluded his statement by moving, as an 
amendment to Mr, Ponsonby's motion — " That an hum- 
ble address be presented to his Majesty, to return his Ma- 
jesty the thanks of this house for his most gracious mes- 
sage to this house, delivered by his Grace the Lord 
Lieutenant. 

" To assure his Majesty of our unshalfen attachment 
to his Majesty's person and government, and of our lively 
sense of his paternal care in thus taking the lead to admi- 
nister content to his Majesty's subjects of Ireland. 

" Tiiat thus encouraged by his royal interposition, we 
shall beg leave, with all duty and submission, to lay before 
his Majesty the cause of all our discontents and jealousies ; 
to assure his Majesty that his subjects of Ireland are a 
free people, that the crown of Ireland is an imperial 
crown, inseparably connected with the crown of Great 
Britain, on which connection the interests and happiness 
of both nations essentially depend- — ^but that the kingdom 
of Ireland is a distinct kingdom, with a parliament of her 
<m>n the sole legislature thereof— that there is no body of 
men competent to make laws to bind the nation but the 
King, Lords, and Commons of Ireland — nor any parlia- 
ment which hath any authority or power of any sort what- 
ever in this conntry, save only the parliament of Ireland 
— to assure his Majesty, that we humbly conceive that in 
this right the very essence of our liberty/, exists— a. right 
which we, on the part of all the people of Ireland, do 
claim as their birthright, and which we cannot yield 

BUT WITH OUR LIVES," 

The effect of this speech, and the concluding amend- 
ment, was instantaneous and decisive. A legislative de- 
claration of independence at once placed the rights and 
determinations of Ireland on a footing too high to be 
relinquished without an exterminating contest ; the cir- 
cumstances of both nations were imperative ; Ireland was 
committed and must persist, and Great Britain had la- 
vished in America her powers of resistance. That 
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hai, i;hly government, which in all the arrogance of supe- 
noi force had for so many centuries lorded over the 
nafviral rights and scoffed ai the groans of her sister 
country, at length reached the highest climax of oppres- 
sion and intolerance, and was necessitated lo acknowledge 
the wrongs and the virtues of that people, and peaceabSy 
capitulate to a nation which, by honest means, it might 
at any time have conciliated. The whole house in a mo- 
ment caught the patriotic flame, which seemed to issue 
fi'om every bench of the entire assembly." 

III. Mr. Grattan liad selected, to second and support 
his declaration, a person who gave it as mnch influence 
as character and independence could possibly commu- 
nicate. Well aware of the great importance which was 
attributed to the accession of the landed interest in par- 
liamentary measures, he judiciously selected Mr. Brown- 
low, member for the county of Armagh, as one of the 
first of the country gentlemen in point of wealth and 
reputation. 

No man could be better adapted to obtain the concur- 
rence of the landed interest than Mr. Brownlow. His 
own stake in the country was too great to be risked oh 
giddy speculations ; his interests were entirely identified 
with those of the country ; and having no courtly con- 
nections to detract from his independence, or aristocratic 
taints to trifle with his purity, every thing he said, and 
every measitre he supported, carried a certain portion of 
influence amongst the country gentlemen, and they often 
followed his example solely because they could not sus- 
pect its honesty. 

The great body of the landed proprietors in parlia- 
ment, though intrinsically honest, were simple, prejudiced, 
refractory, and gregarious ; the Government, on ordinary 
occasions, found it not difiicult to delude or disunite 
them : and even on this day, without such a leader as Mr. 
Brownlow, the entire unanimity of their opinion on their 
conduct could by no means be depended on. 

* The author of this woik, then a student in the Univeisih' of Dab- 
lin, was present at this itnporfajit ecene as a epeclalor, and (he impres- 
Bion it made on his yotUhtui mind, years haye not been able in any de- 
gree to efface; and he ia therefore enabled to delineate the circnmstancee 
attending that important event with more than ordinaiy accuracy. Tn 
tnilh, time has not left many conteni[)orariea to (pll the atory. 
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After Mr. Grattan had concluded, Mr, Brownlow 
instantly rose— a general symptom of approbation ran 
through the house at perceiving so weighty an auxiliary 
to so decisive a declaration — ^his example gave counte- 
nance to many, and confidence to all — his speech was 
short, but it was decided, and expressed in such terms as 
at once determined the countiy gentlemen to adopt the 
measure in its fullest extent without further delay, and 
to pledge their lives and fortunes to the support and 
establishment of Irish independence ; he said, " as he 
had the honour to second the mover in adversity, he 
could not avoid maintaining the same honour at a 
moment of triumph. He had long seen that things must 
come to this ; the people had learned their rights, and 
they would have them — an end has been proclaimed to 
temporizing expedients — to artful delay, and to political 
junctions — the people have demanded their rights, and 
the Irish parhament will support them with their lives 
and fortunes. He would leave the other side of the 
house to discuss the sutgect, and if they were anxious to 
atone for their past conduct, he would not check the 
ardour of t'..en' p'^.'^.iotism, which, after being so long 
restrained, seemed ready lo burst forth, and he should 
rejoice in the explosion.. As to the declaration of rights, 
the honourable gentleman would have the eternal gratifi- 
cation of having reared this infant child — his (Mr. 
Brownlow's) only merit would be, that, though he could 
not maintain it with ability, his utmost zeal should be 
exerted to support it." 

On the conclusion of Mi'. Brownlow's speech, another 
short pause ensued ; but it was not a pause of doubt — 
the measure was obviously decided — the victory was 
complete — nothii^ remained in suspense but through 
whom, and by what species of declaration the Govern- 
ment could submit to so strong a measure ; some of the 
officers of the crown had been the servants of the last 
administration, and the short period from the arrival of 
the Duke of Portland had given no time to his cabinet 
for consideration or concert — the dynasty of diplomatic 
evasion had ceased to reigu — and for the first time in 
the annals of British history, the officers and ministers of 
government appeared to be let loose upon the parlia- 
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merit, to recant their principles and capitulate for their 
characters. The first they performed, the latter they 
failed in. Men may pity the feelings of a vanqnished 
enemy, but they can never securely trust to his compul- 
sory repentance, and they who had expended every day 
of their political life in upholding the principle of British 
supremacy, could hardly expect to receive more confi- 
dence from the nation than that which belongs to the 
character of defeated apostates. 

IV. Mr. George Ponsonby, on the part of the Lorn 
Lieutenant, submitted with as good a grace as the cir- 
cumstance would admit o^ to a proceeding which it was 
impossible could be pleasing to any English ministry. 
Mr. Ponsonby had been generally in opposition since the 
time of his father's disagreement with Loixi Townsend, 
and his family being entirely attached to the Whig inter- 
ests of England, the change of ministry naturally brought 
to the Marquis of Rockingham's administration and aid, 
the pei-sons who had been so long in opposition to his 
predecessor. Mr. Ponsonby's family, of course, con- 
nected itself in Ii'eland with the Duke of Portland, and 
it was expected that he would have been placed high in 
confidence under his Grace's administration. 

Blending an aristocratic mind with patriotic feelings, 
and connected with a Viceroy who could himself hardly 
guess the road he might have to travel, Mr. Ponsonby 
could not at such a moment be expected to play the full 
game of popular expectation. Extensive and high family 
connections, whatever patty they espouse in public trans- 
actions, ever communicate some tints oi^ their own 
colouring, and impose some portion of voluntary res- 
traint upon the free' agency of public characters— and 
had Mr. Ponsonby been an isolated man, he would have 
been a more distinguished personage. A nation may 
sometimes look with confidence to individuals, but they 
are a credulous people who look with confidence to 
party. Individuals may be honest — but gregarious in- 
tegrity would be a phenomenon in politics. It is the 
collisions of party, not their visionary virtue, that is ad- 
vantageous to a people who frequently acquire their 
rights not through the political parity, but through the 
rancorous recrimination of ambitious Ikctions. 
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On this occasion, however, Mr, Ponsonhy's 
judicious, and plausible address, exactly corre ^ 
with the exigencies of the Viceroy, and gave a tinge of 
generous concession to his Grace's Eiccedence, which the 
volatile gratitude of the Irish nation, for a moment mis- 
took for genuine sincerity. Mr. Ponsonfcy sought to be 
considered at the same moment as faithful to his country 
and faithful to its government — a union which the bad 
policy of England had taught the Irish people to consider 
as incompatible. His manner and his speech, ^however, 
had the effect intended. His fair and discreet reputation 
gave great weight to so gratifying a declaration ; and no 
impression could be more favourable to the Duke of 
Portland than that which he derived from the short con- 
ciliating observations of Mr. Ponsonby. He stated, 
"that he most willingly consented to the proposed 
amendment, and would answer that the noble Lord who 
presided in the governinent of Ireland, wished to do 
every thing in his power for the satisfaction of the nation, 
and he knew that the noble Duke would not lose one 
moment in forwarding this remonstrance of parliament 
to the Throne, and he would use his utmost influence in 
obtaining the rights of Ireland, an object on which he 

had FIXED HIS HEART."' 

This declaration was received with the loudest cheers 
by a groat majority of the House ; but there existed men 
whose wise scepticism still retained their doubts of his 
Excellency's unsophisticated sincerity. They reflected 
justly, that the irresistible position of Ireland alone had 
at length induced the British government to this mag- 
nanimous declaration — ^past events had indisputably de- 
cided, that whether cabinets of Whigs or cabinets of 
Tories had ruled the British councils, the system of its 
government hEid remained invariably adverse to the 
rights of Ireland ; high British supremacy had been the 
principle and the practice of all its administrations and of 

* Mr. Ponsonby soon after this period acquired the highest legal esti- 
mation, and la public affiiirs connected himself with Mr. Graitan, which 
connection has continued without inteituption. 

Mr. Ponsonby was one ol' the ieadins- and disiiuKuished opponenla 
of Lord CasUereagh, on the question of the Irish Union, and always 
carried a great and just weight in the Irish Parliament 
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all its princes ; and aniidst all the changes and revolu- 
tions of England, Ireland had never yet experienced one 
friendly mimstry. 

V. On this subject Mr. Flood (one of the ablest men 
that Ireland ever produced) was this night silent. He 
saw further, and thought deeper than any of his contem- 
poraries — he knew the world, and of coui'se was sceptical. 
As a popular orator, he was inferior to Mt. Grattan, but 
as a deliberate senator he was vastly his superior. He 
knew that all precedent of British cabinets gave just 
reason to attribute this , sudden transition of English 
policy, not to the feelings of her liberality, but to the 
extent of her embarrassments ; and that the Duke of 
Portland's having "set his keari" upon obtaining the 
rights of Ireland, was only giving the gloss of voluntary 
merit to a concession which ^vas in fact a matter of abso- 
lute necessity, and without which his Grace foresaw that 
all British authority in Ireland, would be extinguished for 
ever. Mr. Flood's confidence, therefore, never was im- 
plicit. Mr. Graltan, on the contrary, was deceived by 
his own zeal, and duped by his own honesty ; and his 
friend, Lord Charlemont, was too courtly a nobleman to 
suspect his Grace of such consummate insmcerity.* But 

• The foUowii^ Resolutions passed immediately before the meeting 
of parliament, and being followed by the ssune, or still stronger, from 
every anned association in Ireland (at that period iiearlv one hundred 
thousand disciplined men) taught the Duke of Portland the total im- 
practicability 01 postponing the clairaa of Ireland one hour. 

The first of these Reaomtions were those of the Irish Bar — a body 
at i/uit time of the greatest weight in point of talent, respectability, and 
patriottsm — it gave the tone to the Resolutions of the whole Irish nation. 

Those Eesolutions were unaniinoiiBly adopted, some in stronger terms, 
by all the arnted associations. 

At a full meeting of the Lawyer's Cor])s,the 28(4 February, 1782, 

pursuant to notice. 

Colonel Edwam) Westby in the Chair ; 

Resolved, That the Members of the House of Commons are the rep- 
resentatives of, and derive their power solely from, the people ; and that 
a denial of this position by them would be to abdicate the representation. 

Resolved unanimously, That the people of this country are now 
called ■upon to declare that the King, Lords, and Commons of Irela)id 
are the only power competent lo make laws to bind this kingdom. 

Resolved unanimously. That we do expect STick declaration of right 
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Mr. Flood even at that moment did not stand alone in 
this ungracious incredulity; and ensuing events have 
fully confirmed the wisdom of his scepticism* 

from ourrepresenlatives, and that we will support Ihemwilh our UVKa 
AND FORTUNES in WATHETER oieasures may 5)6 necessary to render such 
declaration an effectual security. 

Eesolved, that the above resolutions co printed. 
Signed by order, 

Samuel Adams, Secretary. 

At a Meeting cf the Corps of Dublin Volunteers, Friday, 1st Mardi, 

1782, 

Ilis Grace, Iho Duke of Leinster in the chdr; 

Jlesolved, That the King, Lords, and Commons of Ireland only are 

competent to make laws to bind the subjects of this reaJm, and that we 

will not obey or give operation to any laws, save only those enacted by 

the King, Loids, and Couunons of Ireland, whose riglits and privileges, 

jointly and seTerally, we are determined to support with our lives and 

fortunes. 

Signed by order, 

John Wiu-riMS, Secretary, 
* The donbts of Mr. Flood, and the inUntions of the Irish Volunteers, 
seem to be fully exemplified in the followii^ resoluHons, passed the very 
DAT after this celelttated declaration of rights had passed in parliament. 
At a meeting of the delates from one hundred and thirty-nine Corps 
of the Volunteers of the Province of Leinster, at Dublin, 17th April, 
1782, 

Colonel Henry Flood in the Chair; 
Resolved mianimously.That we feel ourjelves called upon to declare 
our satisfaction in Ibe unanimous sense of the House of Commons ex- 
pressed in favour of the rights of Ireland, in their address to ilie King 
yesterday, as amended by Colonel Gratlan, and that we will support 
them therein with our lives and fortunes 

Resolved unanimouslj". That the thanks of IhiS meetmg bp given to 
Colonel Grattan, for his extraordinarj exertions and perseverance id 
asserting the rights of Ireland. 

Eesolved unanimously, Th^ the following thirteen Commanders ol 
Corps be appointed a Standing Committee of Del^ates Jrom this Prov- 
ince, lo correspond and comm.'ane With all the other provinciil Commi^ 
tees or Delegates of Ireland, to wit : 

Earl of Geanahd, Colonel Piknell, 

Earl of Aldborouoh, Captim R Neville, 

Sir W. Parsons, Ciptain Gokob 

Colonel Grattan, Colonel BtJRToi, 

Colonel Talbot, Colonel II Lyohs, 

Lient. -Colonel Lee, Captam SniiTii 

Colonel Flood, 
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This Speech of Mr. Ponsonby's is the more remarkable, 
because it was reserved for the same Mr. Pousonby, 
seventeen years afterwards, to expose, in the clearest and 
most able language, this very duplicity of the same 
Duke of Portland; and the open avowal of liis Grace in 
seventeen hundred and ninety-ninej that he had " never" 
considered that this concession of England, in 1782, 
should he a "final" adjustment between the two nations, 
leaves no room to doubt his Grace's mental reseiTation, 
and the existence of a diplomatic sophistry which the 
Irish Parliament, gulled by their own credulity, and en- 
veloped in a cloud of gratitude and exultation, were at 
that moment prevented from suspecting. 

VI. Mr. Hussey Burgh, and some other members, 
shortly but zealously supported this declaration of Irish 
independence — all was unanimity-r-not a symptom of 
opposition was manifested : hut on the close of the pro- 
ceeding, a circumstance not less remarkable than dis- 
gusting tmexpectedly occurred. 

Mr. John Fitzgibbon, whose indigenous hostility to the 
liberties of his country had never omitted any opportu- 
nity of opposing its emancipation, on a sudden became 
metamorphosed — assumed a strange and novel character, 
and professed himself not only the warmest advocate of 
Irish freedom, but a deadly and inveterate foe to that 
very system of British usurpation, the practice of which, 
till that moment, he had himself been an undeviating 
and virulent supporter. 

Mr. Fitzgibbon's embarrassment in making this de- 
claration was too strong and too new in him to remain 
unnoticed— the unanimity of the House had left him no 
room for cavil — his former conduct had left him no room 
for consistency — his haughty disposition despised neu- 
trality, and his overbearing mind revolted from submis- 
sion ; his stubborn heart, though humiliated, was un- 
subdued. But he saw that he was tmsupported by his 
friends, and felt that he was powerless agamst his ene- 
mies. To such a mind the conflict was most dreadful — 
a sovereign contempt of pnbhc opinion was his only 

Resolved unanimously, That an oiEcet's guard fiom each corps ot 
Volunteers in Ihe city and county of Dublin, be mounted at Lord Cbarle- 
monfa house, in rolalioii, at ten o'clock every morning. 
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solace, and never did he more fully require the aid of 
that consolation. 

This most rcmarkahlCj I'aise, and inconsistent of ali 
political recantations ever pronounced by a confirmed 
courtier, was delivered in the tone of a confirmed patriot. 
" No man," said Mr. Pitzgibbon, with an affected em- 
phasis, " can say that the Duke of Portland has power 
to grant us that redress which the nation unanimously 
demands ; but as Ireland is committed, no man, I trust, 
will shrink from her support, but go through, hand and 
heart, in the establishment of our liberties. As 1 was 
cautious in committing, so I am now firm in asserting the 
rights of m^ country. My declaration, therefore, is, that 
as the nation has determined to obtain the restoration of 
her liberty, it behoves every man in Ireland to stand 
FiKM." Yet this was the Pitzgibbon who in a few yeai^s 
trampled on her liberties, and sold her constitution. 

The effect produced by this extraordinary speech from 
a man, the whole tenor of whose public life had been in 
hotility to its principles, neither added weight to the 
measure nor gained character for the speaker, disgust 
was the most prevalent sensation, but had he been a less 
able man, contempt would have been more prominent. 
All further debate ceased, the Speaker put the question 
on Mr. Grattan's amendment ; a unanimous " aye" burst 
from every quarter of the house, he repeated the question, 
the applause was redoubled, a moment of tumultuous 
exultation followed, and, after centuries of oppression, 
Ireland at length declared herself an independent 

NATION. 

This important event quickly reached the impatient 
crowds of every rank of society, who, without doors, 
awaited the decision of their parliament, a cry of joy and 
of exultation spread with electric rapidity throngh the 
entire city, its echo penetrated to the very interior of the 
house, every thing gave way to an effusion of happiness 
and congratulation that had never before been exhibited 
in that misgoverned country, 

VII. Ireland from that moment assumed a new aspect, 
she rose majestically from her ruins, and surveyed the 
author of her resurrection with admiration and with gra- 
titude. A young barrister, without professional celebrity, 
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Without family connections, possessed of no considerable 
fortune, nor of any personal influence, save that which 
talent and virtue involuntarily acquire, leagued with no 
faction, supported individually hy no political party, be- 
came the instrument of Providence to liberate his coun- 
tiy, and in a single day achieved what the most able 
statesmen, the most elevated personages, the most power- 
ful and best connected parties never could effect. Aided 
by the circumstances of the moment, he seized the oppor- 
tunity with promptitude, vigour and perseverance ; but 
whilst he raised his country to prosperity, and himself to 
unexpected fortune and never-fading honour, he acquired 
vindictive enemies by the brilliancy of his success, and 
aftei'wards fell a temporary sacrifice to the perseverance 
of their malice and the dissimulations of their jealousy. 

Mr. ComioUy and Sir Henry Cavendish also, on this 
night, as ardently supported the independence of Ireland, 
as if it was a principle engrafted on their nature, both 
of them, had put their, signatures to a " life and fortune" 
declaration, to uphold the perpetual independence of their 
country, but it will appear in the progress of Irish alfeirs, 
how little reliance is to be placed on political declarations, 
where an- alteration of circumstances or connections so 
frequently operates as a renunciation of principle. On 
the discussion of the Union in the year eighteen hundred, 
Sir Heniy had exchanged the Duke of Devonshire for an 
employment in the treasury, and a new planet had arisen 
to influence Mr. Connolly; in that year both those gentle- 
men deciaimed as consdentiouslt/ against the indepen- 
dence of the Irish nation, as if they had never pledged 
ttieir "lives and fortunes" for their perpetual support 
of it. 

It was impossible for any xminterested observer of the 
character and composition of the Irish Parliament to have 
conceived that the apparent unanimity of this night could 
have arisen from any one principle of universal action, 
men were actuated by various motives forming a mixed 
composition of patriotism and of policy ; it was the una- 
nimous firnmess of the people, and not tiie abstract vir- 
tue of their delegates, which achieved this revolution, nor 
is it possible to read some of the popular resolutions of 
that cUiy without feehng admiration at the happy tmion of 
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spirit, of patriotism, and of prudence, which cliaracterized 
their proceedings." 

VIII. When the intelUgence of these events was cir- 
culated through the nation, the joy and rejoicings of the 
people were heyond all description, every city, town, and 
village, in Ireland, hlEized with the emblems of exultation, 
and resounded with the shouts of triumph, the Volunteers, 
however, were not dazzled by the sunshine of the moment, 
they became rather more active than more remiss ; much 
indeed was faithfully promised, but still every thing re- 
mained to be actually performed, and it soon appeared, 
that human life is not more uncertain in its duration than 
pohtical feith precarious in its sincerity, the fair inten- 
tions of one government are genemlly called at least 
injudicious by its successors, political honesty has often 
vegetated in British Councils, but never yet did it survive 
to the period of maturity, and the short existence of the 
Duke of Portland's splendid administi'ation warranted the 
cautious suspicion of the Volunteers, and afforded the 
succeeding ministry an opportunity for attempting those 
insidious measures which soon afterwaids characterized 
anew the dispositions of the British Cabinet. 

The parliament, and the people, when the paroxysm of 
their Joy had subsided, waited with some solicitude for 
the King's reply to the Declaration of their independence, 
and a general suspension of public business took place 
until its arrival. It was, however, the first pause of con- 
fidence and tranquilUty that Ireland had experienced since 
her connection with Great Britain ; little could she then 
foresee that her new prosperity was but the precursor of 

• The foUovring address of the Dungaiinon Convention to the mem- 
bers of parliament who had voted in the minorities in 1781, and the 
heginning of 1782, is extremely illustraUve of (heir temper and firmness, 
and made a very deep impression on the pnblic mind. 
" My Lords and Gentlemen, 
" We thank yon for your nohle and spirited, though iiitherlo inef- 
fectual effbrlB in defence of the great constitutional rights of your coun- 
try. Go (m,go on, the almost unanimous voice of your country is with 
Eu, and m a free country, the voice of the people must prevail. We 
ow our duty to our Sovereign, and are loyal. We know our duty to 
ourselves, and are resolved to be free. We seek for our righls, and no 
more than our r^hle, and in so just a pursuit we should doubt tiie being 
of a Providence, if we doubted of succ&fs." 
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futiTre evils and of scenes as cruel and as destructive as 
any she had ever before experienced. The seeds of the 
Irish Union were sown by the very same event which had 
procured her independence, so early as seventeen hundred 
and eighty-four that independence was insidiously assailed 
by a despotic minister under colour of a commercial tariff, 
in seventeen hundred and eighty-nine events connected 
with the malady of the Monarch and the firm adherence 
of the Irish Parliaments to the constitutional rights of the 
Heir Apparent determined the same minister in the fatal 
project of extinguishing the Irish legislature, and in 
seventeen hundred and ninety-eight a rebellion artificially 
pemiitted, to terrify the country, and followed by acts 
and scenes of unparalleled corruption, for a moment 
warped away the minds of men from the exercise of com- 
mon reason, and gave power and pretence to the British 
Cabinet to effect that extinguishment at a moment of 
national derangement. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Design of the British Goverment to recall the independence of Ireland — 
Sii^ular conduct of the Attorney General — His speech— Its powerful 
effect— Palpable dread of an Insurrection- Effect on England— Duke 
of i'ortland's duplicity — Attains an ascendency over Earl Charlemont 
^Emharrassraenl of the English Cabinet— The Volunteers prepare for 
actual service — Imbecility m England— ^Insidious designs of the Eng- 
lish Govern meiit— Mr. Fox — Mr. Pitt— Important meeting of Parlia- 
ment—The Volunteer R^jments Occupy the avenues to the House of 
Commons— Deigns of the Duke of^ Portland — Duke of Portland's 
speech — Mr. Gra^tan- Mr. Bro-milow — The Recorder and Mr. 
Walshe oppose Mr. Grattan's addres8-=-Mr. Flood neutiul — Mr. 
Walshe — Mr. Yelverlon — The Secretary — ^Division — Consequent em- 
barrassment. 

I. The foundation of Irish independence had now been 
laid, by the spirit of the Parliament and the unanimity of 
the people; and the stately structure of Irish liberty 
seemed lilsely to rise with sohdity and magnificence. The 
labourers were immeroiis and indefatigable ; and nothing 
was to be dreaded but contrariety in the plans, or jealousy 
among the architects ; dangers which are proved by the 
sequel of her history, to be the time and substantial cause 
of Ireland's annexation. It is demonstrated by facts, 
beyond the power of refittation, that from the moment the 
British ministry found it imperatively necessary to submit 
to this declaration of Irish independence, no consideration 
was paramount in their councils to the desire of counter- 
acting it. In furtherance of that object, from the period 
of the Duke of Portland's administration to that of Lord 
Cornwallis, the old system of dividing the Irish against 
each other, and profiting by their dissensions, was artfiiUy 
pursued by the English Ministry, to re-establish their 
own supremacy, and from that moment they resolved to 
achieve, at any risk or price, that disastrous measure, 
which, at one blow, has prostrated the pride, the power, 
and the legislature of Ireland, and reduced her from the 
rank of a nation to the level of a department. But the 
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people had now no leisure for suspicions foiethought, or 
mature reflection, and the interval between the declaration 
of independence, and the reply of his Majesty to that 
declaration, though a period of deep anxiety, neither 
awaliened serious doubts, norpToduced implicit confidence. 

An adjournment for three weeks was now proposed in 
the Commons, to give time for the arrival of His 
Majesty's Answer to ttieir Address and Declaration. This 
motion, though it gave rise to a conversation rather than 
a debate, producfS one of the most singular political 
phenomenons that had ever appeared in the history of 
tiny nation. 

Mr. John Scott, then Attorney General, afterwards 
Lord Clonmel, whose despotic conduct had previously 
given rise- to many and severe animadversions, took 
advantage on this occasion to recant his foimer and 
favourite political principle, that " might constitutes 
right." He now declared his firm and unqualified ad- 
herence to the claims of Ireland, in terms which, a week 
before, he would have prosecuted for as a seditious libel ; 
and tendered his large fortune towards a general fund, to 
enforce from Great Britain the rights of his country, if 
force should become necessary. 

He said, that, "he now felt it indispensable for him to 
throw offall equivocal and mysterious silence,and declared 
as his unchangeable opinion, that Great Britain never had 
any right whatever to bind his country, and that any acts 
she had ever done for that purpose were decided usur- 
pations. That if the tenure of his office of Attorney 
General depended upon the maintenance of doctrines in- 
jurious to the rights and independence of Ireland, it was 
an infamous tenure; and if the Parliament of Great 
Britain were determined to lord itover Ireland, he was re- 
solved not to be their villain in executing their tyranny." 

* It is avery curious fact, that Mr. Attorney General Scoffs declara- 
lion of resifiting llie usurpation of Englajid in 1782, was repeated in 
1800, by two other successive Attorney Gtenei'ala oi' Ireland, though 
under difierent circumstances. Mt. William Saurin, in his place in Par- 
liament, declared that he considered (tie Irish EepreBenlalives incompe- 
tent fo exact a legislative union ; and that any slalutes, made tiy a Par- 
liament 60 constituted, would no( be constitutionally binding on the Irish 
people. That gentleman, some time aiter, became Attorney General of 
Ireland himself, and never afterwards repeated his sceptician, 
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That if matters should proceed to the extremity to which 
he feared they were verging, he should not be an insignifi- 
cant suhscriber to the fund for defending their common 
rights. That a life of much labour, iogether with the 
blessing of Providence, and what is commonly called good 
luck, had given him a landed property of £5,000 per year, 
and an office of great emolument, all which should 
certainly be devoted to the service of his country. That 
it wonld be disgraceful, for the paltry emoluments of an 
office to stand watching the vibrations of the balance, 
when he had determined to throw his life and fortune into 
the scale. I know," concluded the Attorney General, 
" that the public mind is on iire ; I know that the deter- 
mination of the people is to be free ; and I adopt their 
determination." 

A speech of so strong and stormy a nature, never hav- 
ing before been uttered by any Minister or Law Officer 
of the British Empire, nor even by any member of the 
Irish Parliament, created a sensation which it is scarcely 
possible to describe.* One sentence conveyed a volume 
of information. 

" If matters proceed to the extremities to which I fear 
they are verging," was a direct doclaiation of mistrust in 
the Government he served ; and such a speech, made in 
Parliament by the first confidential executive Law Officer 
of the Crown, possessed a character of mystery and great 
importance. 

The dread of an insurrection in Ireland was thus, in 

Mr. Plunkett macle (he same declaration, but in lather EtrMiger terms, 
as lie Touched for his son aa well aa himself ; and soon after hecame 
Attorney General. Mr, Forster, and numerous aWe lawyers, some of 
them junior judges, aiid many country mi^Btrates, united in those senli- 

No Member of (he liish Parliament opposed the Union more stren- 
nously, tlian the Author of this Work, and ne United with those gentle- 
men in theic opuiiou as (o the incMnpelence of the Irish Parliament. 

* The author was present at all these important debates. On Mr. 
Scotfs recantation, the sensation of the House was bo strikmg and sin- 
gular, that he can never recollect it without emotion. For a moment, 
there was profound silence, Madually, the mnrmnr of astonishment was 
heard, spreading from bench to bench, till one loud and general cry of 
approbation buret frorn every quarter of the House, and, in rapid and con- 
tinued plaudits, evinced the enthusiasm of that era, and the importance 
of that Si 
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direct terms, announced by the King's Attorney General : 
and by his intrepid determination to rislc his life and 
fortune to support its objects, he afforded good reason to 
apprehend that his Majesty's reply was not likely to be 
such as would cultivate tranquillity, and left no doubt that 
the Attorney Gfeneral foreboded an unwise reluctance in 
the British Cabinet, to a measure so vital to, the peace, 
perhaps to the integrity, of the British Empire. This 
conduct of Mr. Scott, coupled with the previous secession 
of Mr. Fitzgibbon, must be looked on as among the most 
extraordinary occurrences of these, or any other times in 
Ireland, 

In the history of Nations and of Parliaments, there is 
not another instance of two such men, publicly professing 
and practising the principles of arbitrary power, being so 
humbled, and reduced to the abject condescension of feign- 
ing a public virtue they had theretofore but ridiculed, and 
assuming a fictitious patriotism, the result, at best, of 
their fears or of their policy. 

However, be the motive what it might, that most un- 
precedented conduct taught the British Government that 
they could no longer trifle with Ireland. Their power was 
then extinct ; and no course remained but that of instantly 
relinquishing their long-vaunted supremacy, and surren- 
dering at discretion to the just demands of a determined 
and potent people : and the splendid, though temporary 
triumph achieved by Ireland, affords a glorious prece- 
dent for oppressed nations, and an insfmctive lesson for 
arrogant usurpation. 

II. Immediately on this unexpected turn, the Duke of 
Portland sent off two despatches to England ; one to the 
Cabinet as a public document, and the other, a private 
and confidential note lo Mr. Fox. The latter document 
explained his reasons for the necessity he felt of acceding, 
without any appearance of reluctance, to any demands 
which might at that moment be made by the Irish Par- 
liament ; but intimated " that so strong a difference of 
opinion appeared to exist between some gentlemen of 
weight that ai-rangements more favourable to England 
might possibly be effected through their controversies, 
although he could not venture to propose such, were they 
perfectly unanimous. He stated, in conclusion, that h*> 
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■would omit no opportunity of cultivating his connection 
witti the Earl of Charlemont, who appeared entirely dis- 
posed to place confidence in his administration, and to 
give a proper tone to the armed bodies over whom he 
had the most considerable influence." 

So skilfully did he act upon these suggestions, that he 
inveigled the good but feeble Earl Charlemont entirely 
into his trammels ; and as long as his Grace remained in 
the Irish Government, he not only much influenced that 
nobleman, but kept him at arms length from some of the 
ablest statesmen of the coimtry, without their perceiving 
the insidious power that caused the separation. 

The other Ministers adopted the same principles, and 
they did not despair, by plausible conduct, according to 
the Duke of Portland's policy, to temporize with all jiar 
ties, play off the people and the Parliament imperceptibly 
against each other ; and, by gradually diminishing their 
mutual confidence, bring both to a dependence upon the 
good faith of the British Ministry, and so indispose the 
Irish Parliament from insisting upon any measures which 
might humble the pride, or alarm the interests of the Bri- 
tish nation, 

III. The British Cabinet had certainly great embar- 
rassments to encounter. They had the dilficuit step to 
take of gratifying the claims of Ireland, without affecting 
the egotism of Great Britain. But the relative interests 
of the two countries being in many points fundamentally 
repugnant, the ddemma of Ministers was extremely em- 
baiTassing. Itwas doubly increased by a declaration of 
rights, and a positive demand, which anticipated the 
credit of a spontaneous generosity — an advantage which 
was now lost to them for ever. Their voluntary favours 
would now be changed to compulsory grants, the extent 
of which they could neither foresee nor control. 

While the British Cabinet and the Irish Viceroy 
actively corresponded, the Irish nation was not idle. No 
relaxation was permitted in the warlike preparations of 
the Volunteer army. Reviews and discipline were con- 
tinued with unintermitting ardour and emulation. Their 
artillery was daily exercised in the Phcenix Park, near 
Dublin. Camp equipage was preparing for actual service, 
and on the day to which the parliament adjourned, the 
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whole of the Volunteer force of the metropolis was 
tinder arms, and fally prepared tor the alternative (which 
the decision of his Majesty's Cabinet, through the speech 
of its Viceroy, might impose upon ljie people) either to 
return to their homes for the peaceful enjoyment of their 
rights .or instantly to take the field. Musters had been 
ordered, to ascertain the probable numbers of Volmiteers 
ready for immediate and active service. The returns had 
increased from the former census to about 124,000 officers 
and soldiere, of whom upwards of 100,000 effectives, well 
armed and disciplined, and owning no superior but God 
and their country, would, on the first sound of an hostile 
trumpet, have rushed with enthusiasm to the standards of 
independence. The Volunteer regiments and corps were 
commanded by gentlemen of rank and consideration in 
the country, and disciplined by retired officers of the 
British army ; the Serjeants being chiefiy veteran soldiers 
who had foi^ht in the American campaigns, and learned 
from their own defeats, the powers of a people determined 
to obtain their freedom. The whole disposable military 
force of Great Britain was at that period inadequate to 
combat one week with the Volunteers of Ireland, com- 
posing an army which could be increased, at a call, by a 
million of enthusiasts ; and which, in case a contest had 
arisen, would have also been liberally recruited by the 
desertion of the Irish soldiers from the British army — 
and nearly one third of that army was composed of Insh- 
men, Tlie British Navy, too, was then also manned by 
what were generally denominated British tars ; * but a 
large proportion of whom were in fact sailors of Irish 
birth and Irish feelings, ready to shed their blood in the 
service of Great Britain whilst she remained the friend of 
Ireland, but as ready to seiae and to steer the British 
navy into Irish ports, if she declared against their coun- 
try, and thus it ever will be. 

The safety of England was then clearly in the hands of 

■ The mutiny at the Nore, in the chiuinel fleet, confirms this observa- 
tion. Had the mutineers at that time chosen to carry the British sliipa 
into an Irish pott, no power could have prevented them ; and had 
there been a strong insuri'ection in Ireland, it is more than probable they 
would have deliyered one half of the English fleet into the hands of 
tbeii: countrymen. 
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Ireland, and one hostile step, at that perilous crisis of the 
two nations, must have terminated their unity, and of 
course the power of the British empire. But the Cabinet 
at length considered that resistance to the just demands 
of Ireland would be unavailing ; and that she was then 
too powerful for England to hazard an insurrection, which, 
if once excited, it would have been impossible to suppress. 

Too cautious to risk a danger so imminent, they yielded 
to existing circumstances, and determined to concede ; a 
system of conduct, which is called perfidy in private life 
and policy by Governments, has been very generally and 
very successfully resorted to in important political dilem- 
mas, and they adopted the low and cunning coui-se of 
yielding with aiiected candour, and counteracting with 
deep dupUcity. 

IV". The Cabinet reflected, also, that times and circum- 
stances cannot always remain unchanged, and that the 
political vicissitudes to which every State is subject 
frequently enable conceding powers to re-assume usur- 
pation ; and, when restored to strength and vigour, again 
to forget the law of nations and of justice, and explain 
away or deny the spirit of those engagements which theii 
feebleness had contracted. The events which have since 
occurred in Ireland, and the conduct and equivocation of 
the British Ministers in 1799 and 1800, proved to the 
world, that such were the premeditated and ulterior views 
of the British Cabinet, in 1782 ; and that the Duke of 
Portland was well aware of its objects, and freely lent 
himself to their perpetration. 

Mr. Fox never had any especial predilection for Ireland. 
He was ignorant equally of her rights,* and her localities ; 
and he considered her only as the segment of a great 
circle, which he laboured to encompass. He wielded the 
grievances of Ireland only as a weapon of offence against 
the ministry. He was a great man, with a popular am- 
bition, and assumed the hereditary title of Whig, when 
its purest principles had nearly become obsolete. Mr. Pitt 
had in view the very same object, to rvle; and they only 
differed in the means of affecting it. The one wished to 
rise upon the shoulders of the people ; the other, to be 

• See Mr. Fox's Letter to Earl Charlemont, April 1782. Hardy's 
Life of t harleniont. 
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elevated upon those of the aristocracy. But the ambition 
of both was to govern the Emjpire. Their rivalry was of 
party, and their struggle was for power ; but the internal 
prosperity of Ireland, as a distinct abstract consideration, 
gave not one hour's solicitude to either one or the othei 
of those celebrated Ministers, though its resources were 
in part an object to both. 

The Duke of Portland was not of sufficient talent or 
weight to lead the Ministry; but he had enough of both 
to be an efficient accessory. A man of plain, fair, undis- 
tingidshed reputation, can effect important acts of dupli- 
city, with less suspicion and more facility than more pro- 
minent and energetic personages ; and when the moment 
of development ari'ives, he can plead the honesty of his 
character, and the error of his judgment : or, at the worst, 
he may gain a great point, and can only lose a narrow 
reputation. 

These observations may be interesting, as decidedly 
applicable to the administration of the Duke of Portland. 
His Grace's conduct and speeches on the question of the 
Union, in 1800, leave no doubt that the whole tenor of 
his conduct, in 1783, must have been a premeditated 
tissue of dissimulation. 

V. The Irish House met, pursuant to the adjournment, 
on the 87th May 1782, a day teeming with importance 
to the fate of Ireland and the character of Great Britain. 
It is not easy to imagine the solicitude and impatience 
with which the people awaited the decision of Great 
Britain on its claims. 

On the morning of that memorable day, the Volunteers 
were under arms at an early hour. Their artillery, under 
the orders of James Napper Tandy, was stationed on the 
quays, and commanded all the bridges leading from the 
Military Barracks to the House of Parliament. The other 
corps, horse and foot, were posted at different stations of 
communication in the city ; while some regular troops, 
formed in treble files, lined the streets for the passage of 
the Lord Lieutenant. But though neither party knew 
what would be the result of that day's proceedings, nor 
whether war or peace would be proclaimed by the British 
Ministry, not a symptom of hostile feeling appeared on 
any side. The Volunteers and the regular troops saluted 
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each other as they passed, and reciprocally showed every 
maik of iiiihtary courtesy. The strictest order prevailed; 
and the whole, by a combination most interesting and 
extraordinary, formed a scene to which history i^oiMis 



The Duke of Portland had not a very dignified demean- 
our, but, unfortunately, every body then considered him 
as a rrian of political integrity. His time, dming the 
recess, had been skilfully employed, to gain upon the 
country gentlemen by flattering attention and courtly 
blandishment. 

His Grace had learned, from Earl Charlemont, the 
character of Mr. Grattan, before he saw him. He was 
fully apprised of his spirit and patriotism, and knew well 
that neither could be conquered ; but he conceived that 
by operating on the moderation and generous confidence 
of that virtuous Irishman, he might eventually divide the 
Parliament ; chill the general enthusiasm of the people, 
and efiect the objects of the British Government ; and, 
before the meeting of Parliament, his Grace had made 
great progress in exciting shades of difference in the 
opinions of those who should have been unanimous. A 
premature gratitude, and credulous confidence, had al- 
ready prepared the House for his reception j and he de- 
livered the speech fi'om the throne, with a well-affected 
honesty of emphasis, and an imposing appearance of in- 
dividual gratification. 

The Viceroy's speech gave rise to a debate of the very 
highest importance, not only as affecting the interests 
and feelings of that day, but as influencing the subse- 
quent events and destiny of the Irish nation. 

" My Lords and Gentlemen. It gives me the utmost 
satisfaction, that the first time 1 have occasion to address 
you, I find myself enabled, by the magnanimity of the 
King, and the wisdom of the Parhament of Great Britain, 
to assm'e you that immediate attention has been paid to 
your representations, and that the British Legislature 
have concun-ed in. resolution to. remove the causes of 
your discontents and jealousies, and are united in a de- 
sire to gialify every wish expressed in your late Ad- 
dresses to the Throne. 

" If any thing coald add to the pleasure I feel in giving 
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you those Eissurances, it is that I can accompany them 
with my congratulations on the important and decisive 
victory gained by the fleets of his Majesty over those of 
the common enemy in the West Indies, and on the signal 
advantage obtained by his Majesty's arms in the Island 
of Ceylon, and on the Coast of Coromandel. 

" By the papers which, in obedience to His Majesty's 
commands, I have directed to be laid before you, you 
will receive the most convincing testimony of the cordial 
reception which your representations have met with from 
the Legislature of Great Britain ; but His Majesty, whose 
first and most anxious wish is to exercise His Eoyal Pre- 
rogative in such a manner as may be most conducive to 
the welfare of His faithful subjects, has- further given it 
me in command to assure you of His gracious disposition 
to give His Royal Assent to Acts to prevent tlie sup- 
pression of Bills in the Privy Council of this Kingdom, 
and the alteration of them any where ; and to limit the 
duration of the Act for the better Regulation and Accom- 
modation of His Majesty's forces in this Kingdom, to the 
term of two years, 

" These benevolent intentions of His Majesty, and the 
wClingness of His Parliament of Great Britain to second 
his gracious purposes, are unaccompanied by any stipu- 
lation or condition whatever. 

" The good faith, the generosity, and the honour of 
this nation, afford them the surest pledge of a correspond- 
ing disposlion, on your part, to promote and perpetuate 
the harmony, the stability, and the glory of the Empire. 

" On my own part, I entertain not the least doubt, but 
that the same spirit which urged you to share the freedom 
of Great Britain, will confirm you in your determination 
to share her fate also, standing and falling with the Bri- 
tish Empire." 

Mr. Grattan immediately rose. His unsuspecting and 
grateful mind, though congenial to the honest liberality 
of a patriot, was quite too conceding and inexperienced 
to meet the ways and wiles of deceptious statesmen. 
Misled by the apparent sincerity of that speech, and the 
plain and plausible demeanour of the Duke of Portland, 
he lost sight of every thing but confidence and gratitude, 
and left to deeper politicians to discover the snare that lay 
16- 
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concealed amidst the soothing and honourable language 
of the Viceroy. 

He said,- — " That as Great Britain had given up eveiy 
claim to authority over Ireland, he had not the least idea 
that she should he also bound to make any declaration that 
she had formerly usurped that power. This would be a 
foolish caution, a dishonourable condition.* The nation 
that insists upon the humihation of another, is a foolish 
nation ; and Ireland is not a foolish nation. I move yon, 
to assure His Majesty of our unfeigned affection to His 
Royal Person and Government ; that we feel, most sen- 
sibly, the attention our representations have received from 
the magnanimity of His Majesty, and the wisdom of the 
Parliament of Great Britain ; to assure His Majesty, that 
we conceive the resolution for an unqualified, uncondi- 
tional repeal of the 6th George the First to be a measure 
ofconsummatewisdom and justice, suitable to the dignity 
and eminence of both Nations, exalting the character of 
both, and furnishing a perpetual pledge of mutual amity ; 
to assure His Majesty, that we are sensibly affected by 
his virtuous determination to accede to the wishes of His 
faithful subjects, and to exercise His Koyal prerogative in 
the manner most conducive to their welfare. That, gra- 
tified in those particulars, we do assure His Majesty, that 
no constitutional question between the lit>o nations will 
any longer exist, to interrupt their harmony ; and that 
Great Britain, as she approved of our firmness, may rely 
on our affection ; and that we remember, and do repeat 
otu: determination, to stand or fall i,vith the British NatiorL" 

When Mr. Grattan concluded the Address, which was 
seconded by Mr. Brownlow, a most animated and inte- 
resting, though desultory debate, immediately ensued ; a 
debate too much connected with the subsequent transac- 
tions on the Union, not to be particularly noticed in tiiis 
stage of the history. 

The Recorder of, and Member for, Dublin, Sir Samuel 
Bradstreet, a strong-minded, public-spirited man, an able 

* This was a juvenile syllc^lsrh, wliere there were ncillier premises 
nor coiiclnsion to Bnpport the argument. Credulity and wisdom are 
nearly incompatible. Ireland was a credulous nation ; ergo, ehe could 
not have been a wise one. Had Ireland been more aceplical in 1782, she 
would have been lesa unfortunate in 1800. 
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lawyer, and independent Member of Parliament ; of a 
rough, decisive, firm deportment, was ths first who ven- 
tured (o insinuate his dissent from the Address, and his 
suspicions of the Dulce's sincerity. He entirely ohjectod 
to that sweeping clause of Mr. Grattan's Address — " That 
all constitutional questions between the two countries 
were at an end." He stated that many were not yet 
touched upon, — many that were vital to Irish independence 
still remained unnoticed; for he insisted that the Irish 
Parliament actually sat at that moment under an English 
Statute : and that the Address, as moved, was in some 
instances premature — in others too comprehensive — in all, 
defective. Subsequent events have since proved the sound- 
ness and the acuteness of his judgment and his foresight. 

Mr. Flood said but a few words, and they were rather 
insinuating than insisting on his dissent He started 
some difficulties on the subject of external legislation — 
he expressed his opinion, that matters were not yet suf- 
ficiency advanced to form a decided judgment upon the 
extent and modifications of the proposed arrangements ; 
but it was obvious that this great man was neither con- 
fident nor satisfied, and that he conceived, that though 
the chief demand had been made, and that grant acceded 
to, yet that it would require profound consideration, and 
a steady comprehensive system, to secure the tenure. 
He publicly anticipated nothing ; but his own want of 
faith in the British Cabinet was obvious and compre- 
hensive, 

Mr. David Walshe, an able, pertinacious lawyer, cou- 
rageous and not conciliating, was a still more determined 
sceptic. He had a clear head, a suspicious, pervei^se 
muid, and a temper that never would outstretch itself to 
meet pacific objects. He debated well, but was too in- 
temperate to acquire or maintain a general popularity. 
A part of his speech on this memorable night is also of 
great importance. He followed Sir Samuel Bradstreet 
on the point of external legislation, and concluded with 
these remarkable expressions : — 

" I repeat it, that until England declares unequivocally, 
by an act of her own legislature, that she had no right, 
in any instance, to make laws to bind Ireland, the 
usurped power of English legislation never can be con- 
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sidered by us as iclinquished. We want not the con- 
cessions of England to restore us our literties. If we 
are true to ourselves, we possess the fortitude, we possess 
the will, and, thank God, we possess the power, to assert 
oiu: rights as men, and accomplish our independence as a 
nation." 

VI. The gauntlet was now thrown, the vital question 
was started — England was put on her defence, and 
Ireland on her trial. 

The great point of confirming the Irish independence 
and constitution being once started, never could be re- 
linguished ; it must be decided— -the suspicion of English 
sincerity once raised, must be satisfied ; and it appeared 
in a moment, that Mr. Grattan's address could never be 
considered either secure or conclusive. But even those 
who thought so, did not conceive that the moment had 
as yet arrived when that subject should be so warmly 



Those who feared that a difference at so early a period 
might defeat all their expectations, chose rather to accede 
to an address they did not approve of, than hazard a dis- 
union which might never be remedied. 

Mr. Yelverton strongly i-ecommended unanimity at that 
moment. It seemed, for prudential reasons, to be the 
general wish ; and Mr. "Waishe had withdrawn his oppo- 
sition — when Mr. Fitzpatrick, the Viceroy's secretary 
artfully seized on the moment of inconsiderate gratitude, 
and threw out a defiance to those who endeavoured ti 
diminish its unanimity. This to such a temper as Mr. 
Walshe's, had the effect intended, of causing a division — 
and the skilful secretary succeeded in his object. 

On the division, the Recorder and Mr. Waishe alone 
divided on the minority, and Mr. Grattan's address was 
triumphantly carried, with all its imperfections ; and a 
short period proved that these imperfections were neither 
few nor unimportant. The House adjourned amidst the 
universal acclamations of the ignorant and credulous 
people ; and the constitutional arrangements between the 
two countries were fatally supposed, from the tenor of 
the speech and the address, to have been entirely and 
for ever arranged to their mutual satisfaction. 

It is here proper to pause and reflect upon the em- 
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barrassing situation into which this day's debate had 
thrown both nations ; an embarrassment which, since 
that day, has never yet completely terminated, and pro- 
bably never will. 

The transcendent merits of Mr. Grattan, the unparal- 
leled brilliancy of his language, in moving the declara- 
tion of rights, his firmness and his patriotism, had raised 
hira above all his countrymen. That declaration, it was 
believed, had restored the liberties of his country, and 
given him a just claim to all the rewards and honours 
which even the glowing gratitude of that country could 
confer upon him. But, unfortunately, his own honesty 
led him to a mistaken confidence in that of others. The 
courtly patriotism of Earl Charlemont, always inclining 
him to a blind principle of conciUation, had its influence 
on Mr. Grattan, who was a statesman, great in principle, 
but inefficient in detail; and the moderation of Lord 
Charlemont was not inefiective nor merely passive, when 
restraining the vigour of a mind, that seemed to be 
created to think greatly and act decidedly, only upon 
great and decisive o 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Teinjiorary credulily of the Irish Pai:liimienl--Co\inlry Gentlemen — 
Singular characler of Mr. Bagenal — Hia EKploils— ^Popularity— His 
patriotism — Commanded many Volunteer Corps — Gives notice of a 
ihoticm to reward Mr. Gratten — Anii-prophefic observation — Mr. 
(Srattan'a increasing popularity — Hasty lep^ of the declaratory act 
6fh Gea III.— And transmitted by the Viceroy to the Volunteers — 
Doctrine of Blackstone declared Tinconstitudonal — Mr. Bagenal's motion 
to grant ^100,000, to Mt. Gratlan — Mistaken pride of his friends — 
Extraordinary occurrence — Insidious conduct of Government — Mr. 
Thomas Connolly makes a most unprecedented motion— Viceroy offers 
the Palace to Mr. Grattan and hja heirs as a reward for his services — 
Objects of the Government m making the offer— DiscoTered by the 
indiscretion of the Secretary, Col. Filzpafriok— His character— Real 
objeols developed^Mr. Grattan's friends decline so large a grant — 
Their mistaken principle — Effects of the calumnies against Ireland — • 
False ai^uments— Compaiison of the conduct of England and Ire- 
land — Comparative loyalty. 

I. It is as extraordinary as it is true, that the weaknesses 
and foibles of Irish character were more strikingly dis- 
played daring this important discussion, than upon any 
former occasion. A generous, ardent, credulous, un- 
statesman-Iike sensibility, appeared to have seized upon 
the whole assembly ; and even the natural qi^ckness of 
perception, and acutenessof intellect, which the members 
of that House displayed on ordinary and trivial subjects, 
seemed totally to have forsaken them during this me- 
morable debate — of more vital importance to the nation 
than any other that had ever taken place in the Irish 
Parliament. 

II. The country gentlemen of Ireland, at all times bad 
casuists and worse lawyers, appeared on this occasion to 
close both their ears and eyes, and to resign, with one 
accord, all exercise of judgment and discrimination. The 
word " unanimity" operated as a talisman amonst them, 
and silenced all objections. The very important observa- 
tions of Sir Samuel Bradstreet and of Mr. Walshe were 
hardly listened to with patience, Mr. Flood himself 
seemed to be overwhelmed and manacled : and those 
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ftxioms and that reasoning which were uUimately acceded 
to and adopted even by the British Ministers themselves, 
were on this night considered as a species of treason 
against the purity of the British Government, and the 
sincerity of if le Irish Viceroy. No voice but that of con- 
gratulation, joy, and confidence, could make itself heard. 
No suspicions durst be suggested — no raurmurs durst be 
uttered. The scene was new to Ireland ; and exulta- 
tion took precedence for a time of both reason and re- 
flection, 

Beauchamp Bagenal, representative for Carlow county, 
so soon as the flurry of mutual congratulations had a 
little subsided in the House, proposed a measure well 
adapted to the cucumstances of that moment, and most 
happily coincident with the sentiments of the people. 
How far it had been premeditated, or arose from the 
impulse of the moment, no person acquainted with the 
character and eccentricities of Mr.Bagenal could possibly 
determine. 

He was one of those persons, who, born to a large 
inheritance, and having no profession to interrupt their 
propensities, generally made in those times the grand 
tour of Europe, as the finishing part of a gentleman's 
education. Mr. Bagenal followed the general course; 
and on that tour had made himself very conspicuous. 
He had visited every capital of Europe, and had ex- 
hibited the native original character of the Irish gentle- 
man at every place he visited. In the splendour of his 
travelling estabhshment, he quite eclipsed the petty poten- 
tates with whoni Germany was garnished. His person 
was fine — his manners open and generous — his spiiit 
high, and his liberality profuse. During his tour, he had 

fierformed a variety of feats which were emblazoned in 
retand, and endeared him to his countrymen. He had 
fought a prince— jilted a princess — intoxicated the Doge 
of Venice — carried off a Duchess from Madrid — scaled 
the walls of a convent in Italy — narrowly escaped the 
Inquisition at Lisbon — concluded his exploits by a cele- 
brated fencing match at Paris ; and he returned to Ireland 
with a sovereign contempt for all continental men and 
manners, and an inveterate antipathy to all despotic kings 
and arbitrary governments. 
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Domesticated in his own mansion at Dun leckny— sur- 
rounded by a numerous and devoted tenantry — and pos- 
sessed of a great territory, Mr. Bagenal determined to 
spend the residue of his days on his native soil, according 
to the usages and customs of country gentlemen ; and 
he was shortly afterwards returned a representative to 
Parliament for the county of Carlow, by universal accla- 
mation. 

Thoitgh Mr. Eagenal did not take any active part in 
the general business of the Irish Parliament, he at least 
gave it a good example of pubhc spirit and high-minded 
independence. His natural talents were far above medi- 
ocrity ; but his singularities, in themselves extravagant, 
were increased by the intemperance of those times ; and 
an excellent capacity was neutralized by inordinate dis- 
sipation. Prodigally hospitable, irregular, extravagant, 
uncertain, vivacious ; the chase, the turf, the sod, and the 
bottle, divided a great portion of his intellects between 
them, and generallyleft; for the use of Parliament, only so 
much as he could spare from his other occupations. 

However, in supporting the independence and prospe- 
rity of Ireland, he always stood in the foremost ranks. 

Liberal and friendly, but obstinate and refractory, above 
all his contemporaries, he had a perfect indifference for 
the opinions of the world, when they at all differed from 
his own ; and he never failed to pertorm whatever came 
uppermost in his thoughts, with the most perfect con- 
tempt as to the notions which might be formed either of 
his rectitude or impropriety. 

He was one of the first country gentlemen who raised 
a volunteer regiment hi the county Carlow. He com- 
manded several military corps, and was one of the last 
Volunteer Colonels in Ireland who could he prevailed 
upon to discontinue the reviews of their regiments, or to 
relinquish that noble, patriotic, and unprecedented insti- 
tution. However, he was, on this occasion, as politically 
short-sighted as he was nationally credulous. He could 
see nothing but sincerity in the Viceroy, honour in the 
British Cabinet, and an eternal cordiahty between the 
two nations : and before the constitulional arrangement 
was well begun, he fancied it was completely concluded 
His admiration of Mr. Grattan was unquah%d and ex 
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travagatit; and it was with an honest zeal and pure sin- 
cerity he rose to propose a measure, at that period the 
most popular and gratiiying to the Irish nation. 

III. Having passed many enlogiums on Mr. Grattan's 
services to Ireland, he gave notice of an intended motion, 
" that a Committee should be appointed, to consider and 
report what sum the Irish Pai'liament should grant, to 
hrnld a suitable mansion and purchase an estate for their 
great deliverer." 

j£n prefacing this notice, Mr, Bagenal, full of candour 
and credulity, used some expressions, so unfortunately 
anti-prophetic, as to render them worthy of marked ob- 
servation. He said, that Mr, Grattan had saved the 
country from an iron age, and unequivocally restored a 
golden one to his own country for ever, " By our affec- 
tionate alliance with Great Britain, we shall not only be 
benefitted ourselves, but shall see a beloved sister revive 
from her misfortunes. This great man has crowned the 
work for ever ; under his auspices the throne of freedom 
is fixed on a basis so firm, and which will always be so 
well supported by the influence the people must acquire 
under his system, that, with the help of God, there is no 
danger, even of Parliament itself ever lieing able to shake 
it; nor shall any Parliament be ever again profanely 
styled omnipotent." 

Ml'. Grattan attempted to make some observations, but 
his voice was drowned in the general applause ; and the 
house adjourned without further observations. 

IV. He alone now occupied the entire hearts of the 
people. 

They had no room for any other individual. Almost 
frantic with gratitude to their deliverer, thoy cried out, 
that the docti'ines of Molyneux had triumphed in the same 
place where they had before been consigned to infamy. 
But the day of those pure and lofty feelings has passed 
away. A broken down constitution seldom recovers its 
pristine elasticity ; and that enthusiastic, proud, patriotic 
spirit which signalized the Irish nation in 1782, driven to 
its tomb iy misrule and by misfortune, can never rise 
again but on some congenial crisis. 

V. The British Ministry and Parliament now began to 
feel their own weakness. Their intolerance degenerated 

17 
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into fear ; and responsibility began to stare them in the 
face. The loss of America had been got over by their 
predecessoi-s without an impeachment ; but that of Ireland 
would not have passed over with the same impunity. The 
British Cabinet had already signed the capitulation, and 
thought it impossible to carry it too soon mto execution. 
Bills to enact the concessions demanded by Ireland were 
therefore' prepared with an expedition nearly bordering 
on precipitancy. The 6th of George the First, declara- 
tory o^ and establishing the supremacy of England, and 
the eternal dependence of Ireland on the Parliament and 
Cabinet of Great Britain, was now hastily repealed, with- 
out debate, or any qualiflcation by the British Legislature. 
This repeal received the royal assent, and a copy was in- 
stantly transmitted to the Irish Viceroy, and communica- 
ted by circulars to the Volunteer commanders. 

Chap. LIII, An Act, to repeal an Act made in the 
sixth year of the reign of His late Majesty King George 
the First, intituled. An Act for the better securing the 
dependency of the kingdom of Ireland upon the crown 
of Great Britain. 

Whereas, an act was passed in the sixth year of the reign 
of His late Majesty King George the First, intituled : An 
Act for the better securing the dependency of the king- 
dom of Ireland upon the crown ot^ Great Britain ; may it 
please your Most Excellent Majesty, that it may be 
enacted, and be it enacted, by the King's Most Excellent 
Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the lords 
spiritual and temporal, and commons, in this present par- 
liament assembled, and by the authority of the same, that 
from and after the passing of this Act, (he above mentioned 
Act, and the several matters and thing's therein con- 
tained, shall be, and is, and are hereby repealed. 

Thus, the doctrine of Blackstone, that venerated Druid 
of Bnghsh jurisprudence, who by his dictum had tried to 
seal the slavery of the Irish people, was surrendered as 
unconstitutional, and renounced by the very same legisla- 
ture that had enacted it. As England drooped, Ireland 
raised her head ; and for a moment she was arrayed with 
all the exterior insignia of an independent nation. 

VI. On the 30th of May, 1782, Mr. Bagenal resumed 
the subject of tiie reward to Mr. Grattan ; and after a 
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short, but animated speech, moved that " £100,000 should 
be granted by parliament, to purchase an estate, and build 
a suitable mansion, as the reward of gratitude by the Irish 
nation, for his eminent services to his country," No mem- 
ber could directly oppose a measure so merited, so popu- 
lar, and so honourable to the nation. No absolute mur- 
mur was heard ; but the magnitude of the sum gave rise 
to many incidental observations ; and some friends of Mr. 
Grattan endeavoured to impress the house with the idea 
that he was altogether adverse to the measiue, and 
conceived that bis honours and gratification would be 
greater by the feeling of having served his conntry with- 
out other reward than that arising Irom its pure and un- 
sophisticated enjoyment. 

This idea in modem times, and imder Mr. Grattan's 
peculiar circumstances, was considered less the result of 
a true pride than of a patriotic vanity. Roman prece- 
dents were not applicable to Ireland , and his paternal 
estates were not sufficiently ample to support so distin- 
guished a man in the dignity of his station. And the 
wisest friends of Mr. Grattan considered such a grant 
not as a mercenary recompense, but the reward of patri- 
otic virtue, conferred by the gratitude of a nation to 
elevate a deliverer. 

Yll. While the House seemed to hesitate as to the 
wisest course of carrying the proposed grant into imme- 
diate execution, a most unexpected circumstance took 
place, which, though in its results of no important conse- 
quence, forms one of the most interesting anecdotes of 
Irish events, developes the insidious artifices to which the 
Government resorted, and forms an episode without a 
precedent in ancient or modern annals. 

Mr. Thomas Connolly, who, as a leading member of the 
AVbig party, had entirely connected himself with the 
Duke of Portland ; and though not holding any ministerial 
office, was a Privy Councillor, and considered to be par- 
ticularly confidential in the councils of the Viceroy, after 
many eulogiums upon Mr. Grattan's unparalleled services 
to Ireland, stated, " That the Duke of Poitiand felt 
equally mth the Irish people, the high value of those 
services ; and that he was authorized by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to express, in the strongest terms, the sense he en- 
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tertained of the public virtue of Mr. Gratian, and of his 
emiiient and important services to Ireland : and as the 
highest proof he could give of his admiration and respect 
for that distinguished personage, he (the Lord Lieutenant) 
begged to oifer, as a pari of the intended grant to Mr, 
Grattan, the Viceregal Palace in the Phcsnix Park, to 
be settled on Mr. Grattan and his heirs for ever, as a 
suitable residence for so meritorious a person." 

VIII. The Viceroy of His Britannic Majesty, offering 
to a private individual a grant for ever of the King's best 
palace in Ireland, -was repugnant to the principle of 
MonarchicaJ Governments ; while Mr. Bagenal's proposal 
of a grant by the House of Commons, as a reward for 
the public services of one of their own independent mem- 
bers, appeared to the Viceroy as making the people every 
thing and the administration nothing. He saw clearly, 
that the public spirit was irresistible, and that the grant 
must pass ; and the Viceroy determined, at any sacrilice, 
to give it a tinge of ministerial generosity, and thereby 
deaden, as much as possible, the brilliancy and effect of 
a popular proceeding. He knew that if his proposal 
through Mr. Connolly should be accepted, the grant would 
have very considerably changed its democratic complex- 
ion, the prerogative would be somewhat preserved, and 
Mr. Grattan no longer considered as deriving his reward 
exclusively from the gratitude of his countrymen: the 
Crown would have its share in a claim to his acknow- 
ledgements ; and thus the merit of the favour be divided 
between the people and the minister, 

This magnificent and unexampled oifer, at first view, 
appeared flattering and showy ; at the second, it appeared 
deceptions ; and at the third, inadmissible. Delicacy pre- 
vented any debate on the subject; and it would have 
died away without remark or observation, and have been 
r^ected by a judicious silence, had not the indiscretion 
of Colonel Pitzpatrick betrayed the whole feeling and 
duplicity of the Government, and opened the eyes of 
many to the jealousy and designs of His Grace's admin- 
istration. Though the secretary was extremely disposed 
to serve Mr. Grattan individually, the entire failure of 
the plan, and the Mgid manner in which the royal offer 
had been received on every side, hurt his official pride, 
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and affected him extremely. He recollected his ministry, 
hilt forgot his discretion ; and he could no longer restrain 
himself from some observations equally ill-timed and 
Injudicious. 

Colonel Fitzpatrick was the brother of the Earl of Upper 
Ossory. Though not an expert diplomatist, he was well 
selected to make his way amongst the Irish gentry, and 
consequently carry into effect the objects of the British 
ministers, and the deceptions of the Dnlte of Portland. 
H(! was ingenuous and convivial ; friendly and familiar ; 
and theoretically honest, even in politics. His name was 
mnsical to the ear of tliat short-sighted community (the 
Irish gentry), and his casual indiscretions in Parliament 
were kindly attributed to his nndesigning nature ; and 
of all qualities, an appearance of unguarded openness is 
most imposing upon the Irish people. But the office of 
a minister or of a secretary is loo well adapted to alter, 
if not the natui-e, at least the habits of a private gentle- 
man ; and, as a matter of course, he relinquishes his can- 
dour when he commences his diplomacy. 

Whatever his individual feelings might have been as 
Colonel Fitzpatrick, It is impossible that in his capacity 
of secretary, Mr. Bagenal's inoti<»n could have given him 
any gratification. He declared, that "he conceived the 
power of rewarding eminent men was one of the noblest 
of the Royal Prerogatives, which were certainly a part 
of the constitution. He did not wish to be considered 
as giving a sullen acquiescence, but he conceived that 
marks of favour of this nature always appertained to the 
Crown alone, and he should have wished that this grant 
had come from the Royal hand ; but, as the man was un- 
precedented, so was the grant ; and he hoped this would 
not be considered as a precedent on future occasions." 

IX. By these few, but comprehensive observations of 
the Secretary, the apparently magnificent liberality of the 
Viceroy appeared in its i-eal character, and dwindled into 
a narrow subterfuge of ministerial jealousy. Mr. Con- 
nolly appeared to have travelled out .of his station, and 
officiously to have assumed the oiEce of a minister, for a 
deceptive purpose, and lent himself to a little artifice, to 
trepan the Parliament and humiliate the people. 

By this rejected tender the Whig administration gained 
17* 
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110 credit ; they evinced a disposition to humtle the Crown 
witliout elevating the people, and to wind the laurels of 
both around their own temples. 

The Viceroy considered a grant by the Commons too 
democratic ; and the Parliament considered the Viceroy's 
tender too ministerial. Mr. Grattan was a servant of the 
Irish people, and was utterly unconnected with the British 
Government. In every point of view, therefore, the Vice- 
roy's offer, at that moment, was improper, and derogatory 
ahke to the Crown and the individual. The Viceroy of 
Ireland proposing, on behalf of the King of England, to 
Ireland's great patriot to reward his services for having 
emancipated his country from the domination of Great 
Britam, was an incident as extraordinary as had ever 
occuiTed in any government, and, emanating from that 
of England, told, in a single sentence, the whole histoiy 
of her, terrors, her jealousy, her shallow artifice and 
humbled arrogance. 

This proposal was linked with many other insidious 
objects, but they were too obvious lo be successful, and 
only disclosed that shallow cunning. His Excellency 
had perceived in Ireland the phenomena of a governing 
people, without a ruling democracy, — an armed and un- 
restrained population, possessing, without abusing, the 
powers of Sovereignty, and turning their authority, not to 
the pm'poses of turbulence or sedition, but to those of Con- 
stitution, order, and tranquilhty. These armed Associa- 
tions, however irreproachable in their conduct, were un- 
precedented in their formation, and were fairly considered 
by His Grace with a lively jealousy, as tending to esta- 
blish a species of popular aristocracy, dangerous to the 
very nature of the British Constitution. 

X, Many friends of Mr. Grattan, or those who pro- 
fessed to be so, declared he would not accept of so large 
a sum as that proposed by Mr. Bagena! ; but this was a 
mistaken, or an affected view of that subject. In fact the 
grant itself, not its amount, was the only point for digni- 
fied consideration. However, after a considerable dis- 
cussion, it was diminished, by Mr. Gi-attan's friends, to 
the sum of fifty thousand pounds, which was unani- 
mously voted to him ; and never had a reward, more 
merited or more honourable, been conferred on any pat- 
riot by any nation. 
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The times when civic crowns conferred honours no 
longer existed ; property had become essential for impor- 
tance in society. The Irish Parliament had before them 
a sad and recent example of the necessity of such a re- 
ward, in the fate of Dr. Lucas, one of the best friends of 
Ireland, who had sacrificed himself to support his prin- 
ciples : a man who had, so far as his talents admitted, 
propagated and applied the doctrines of the great Moly- 
neux ; and, like him, was banished, and, like him, de- 
clared a traitor ; who had sat a Representative for the 
metropolis of Ireland ; and whose statue still adorns the 
Royal Exchange of Dublin: a venerable Senator, sink- 
ing under the pressure of years and of infirmity, carried 
into their House to support its liberties, — sickening in 
their cause and expiring in their service ; a rare example 
of patriotism and independence ; yet suffered to die in 
indigence, and leave an orphan oflspring to become the 
prey of famme. With such a repi-oachful warning before 
the nation, it was for the people, not for the Crown, to 
take care that they never should be again disgraced by 
similar ingratitude. In these degenerate times, honours 
give no sustenance; and in the perverted practices of 
modern policy, it is not the province of the Monarch to 
reward the pali'iot, " And this event leads the historian to 
others still more important. 

Upon every important debate on the claims of Ireland, 
in the British and Imperial Parliaments, the native cha- 
racter and pohtica! propensities of the Irish people had 
been uniformly made a subject of animated discussion ; 
and the loyalty of that Nation to her Kings had been put 
directly in issue, by both her friends and, her enemies ; 
by the latter, as a pretext for having abrogated her Con- 
stitution ; by the former, as a defence against libel and 
exaggeration ; each party asserting, that the past events 
of Irish history justify their reasoning, and afford evi- 
dence of their respective allegations. 

XL It is, therefore, at this important epoch highly ex- 
pedient that this controversy of opinions, as to the loyalty 
of the Irish people, though probably digressive, should 
be decided by unequivocal historic matters of fact, unde- 
niable by either party ; and thereby, that the true prlnci- 
K' 3S of a long persecuted and calumniated people, should 
no longer n ' ' ' 
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A reference to the authentic Annals and Records of 
Irish History, indisputably proves that the unrelenting 
cruelties and misrule of their British Governors in early 
ages, goading the ^vretched natives to insunection, fo>-med 
the first pretext for afterwards branding them with an 
imputation of indigenous disloyalty, thereby exciting an 
inveterate prejudice against the Irish people ; which, be- 
coming hereditary, has descended, though with dimin- 
ished, virulence, from father to son throughout the Eng- 
lish nation. 

These calumnies had their full and fatal operation, as 
an argument in urging the necessity of a Legislative 
Union ; an argument at once refuted by reference even 
to the modern events of 1782, and to the unexampled 
moderation, forbearance, and loyalty of the Irish nation, 
who sought only a full participation in the British Con- 
stitution, though the moral and physical powers of thai 
ardent people were then consolidated by their patriotism, 
and rendered irresistible by their numbers, their discipline, 
and Iheir energy. 

XII. At that awful crisis of the British Empire, the 
Irish were an ai-med and triumphant people ; England a 
defeated and trembling nation. Ireland was in the bloom 
of energy and of vigour ; England on the couch of dis- 
comfiture and malady. And. if tlie spirit of indigenous 
disaffection, so falsely imputated to the Irish Nation, had, 
in reality, existed, she had then fnll scope, and ample 
powers, to pursue and effect all its dispositions for an 
eternal separation. 

It is not, however, by modern or isolated events alone, 
that a fair judgment can be formed of the characteristic 
attributes of any nation ; still less so of a worried and mis- 
governed people. It is only by recurring to remoter 
periods, thence tracing, step by step, the conduct of Ireland 
throughout all her provocations, her miseries,, and her 
persecutions, and then comparing , the extent of her suf- 
ferings, her endurance, and her loyalty, with those of her 
sister countries during the same periods, that the compa- 
rative character of both can be justly appreciated, and 
those calumnies which have weighed so heavily on her 
reputation he effectually refuted. 

It is a matter of indisputable fact, that during the 
twenty reigns which succeeded the first submission of the 
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Irish princes, the fideHty of Ireland to the British mo- 
narChs was but seldom intenupted, and that Irish soldiers 
were, not unfrequently brought over to England, to defend 
their English sovereigns against the insurrections of 
English rebels. 

But when we peruse the authenticated facts of British 
annals during the same twenty reigns, we find an unex- 
f inguishable spirit of disaffection to then- princes, and that 
an insatiable thirst for rebellion and disloyalty signalized 
every reign, and almost every year of British history, 
during tJie same period; that above thirty civil wara 
raged within the English nation; four of their monarchs 
were dethroned ; three of their kings were murdered, and 
during four centuries, the standard of rebellion scarcely 
ever ceased to wave over some portion of that distracted 
island ; and so deeply had disloyalty been engrafted in 
the very nature of the British nobles and British people, 
that insurrection and regicide, if not the certain, were 
the expected consequences of every coronation. 

Through these observations, the eye of England will 
at length be directed to these events. They will then be 
convinced that there lurked within the bosom of Great 
Britain herself the germs of a disquietude more unre- 
mitting, a licentiousness more inflammatory, a fanaticism 
more intolerant, and a- political agitation more dangerous 
and unjustifiable, than any which even her most inveterate 
foes can justly extract from an impartial history of the 
hbeiled countiy- 

This short digression must have the advantage of illus- 
trating the principles which led to the transactions of 
1798 and 1800, those gloomy epochs of Irish calamity ; 
it may enlighten that dark and profound ignorance of 
Irish History and transactions which still obscm-e the 
intellect of tiie English people, and even leads members 
of the united Parliament to avow that utter ignorance of 
the very country and people as to whom they were at the 
same moment so severely legislating. Those men are 
surely the most injurious to the general tranquillity of a 
state, the collected power of united nations, and the 
safety of the common weal, whose prejudices ignorance 
and bigotry lead them by wanton irritation to engender 
uncongenial feelings in eight millions of so powerful, 
ardent, and generous a portion of the empke. 
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Epitome of Irish History— Treacherous Byslem of the English Govern, 
ment— First Irish Union — ^Second Union compared with the first — 
King Henry's Acts in Ireland — His plan to decimate the nation — He 
relinquished his dominion over Ireland. — Abortive attempts lo colonize 
—Totally failed. 

I. The Irish annals, though more imperfect, can be traced 
by tradition farther bacic than those of England. Ancient 
records, and other evidence also of a most indisputable 
nature, of the eighth and preceding centuries, prove that 
in the earliest ages Ireland had been the seat ofliterature, 
arts, and refinement ; and scarcely a year passes without 
discovering strong proofs of her former wealth, skill, and 
magnificence* She first degenerated tmder the invasion 
of northern barbarians ; and while England profited by 
the intercourse of her great and accomplished conquerors, 
Ireland had retrograded under the ignorance and brutality 
of hers. 

By the great battle of Howth, her Danish tyrants were 
at length exterminated, and Ireland was gradually re- 
covering her original prosperity, when she found that 

* Some English writers, of the hesl authority, aoJcnowle)^ the high 
Mate of learning and civilization, which exiEted in Ireland during the 
early ages; and numerous works and manuscripts now in the Vatican 
and the Royal Library at Paris, put (he (ruth of that fact beyond all ques- 
tion. The variety and exquisite workmanship of ornaments and weapons 
of scdid gold, still occasionally found buried m the kfis of Ireland, leave 
BO doubt that great metallic wealth and saperior sEill once existed in 
that oountoy, and that some of the ar(s were cultivated there (o an almost 
unexampled perfection. The author has seen a solid jiece of virain 
Bold, found in one of the Wicklowgold mines,.al»ut twenty-eight miles 
irom Dublin, larger thm\ a. racket ball, and a great quantity of smaller 
dimensicmB. The mines extend many miles up the bed of a shallow 
stream, springii^ from the clif& in the mountains. And an Irish statute 
in the reign of Henry the Fourth, prohibiting the native Irish from using 
gold stirrups and bridles, is a oonviucuig proof that, even since the Eng- 
lish invasion, sumptuary laws ivere juiced proper to restrain the remain- 
ing tendency lo profuse splendour among the Irish chieftains. 
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she had only changed the name, not the nature of her 



It was at this commencement of her convalescence, and 
before the Irish monarch had as yet been able to reform 
the chiefs or re-establish his authority, that a band of 
British adventurers, headed by Stiguel Strongbow, a Bri- 
tish nobleman, abetted by the subtlety and practices of a 
vicious native chiefiain, the treacherous Mac Murrough, 
landed in Ireland, with a view to mend their fortunes by 
conquest, and by plunder. 

Earl Strongbow found in Ireland a powerful but a dis- 
jointed people, who though they had regained their in- 
depetidenee, were still divided by jealous factions, — 
enfeebled by civil warfare, and dispirited by the dread of 
recmring contests. He found it a worn down, palsied 
nation, well adapted to become a prey to the impression 
of anns, or the wiles of treachery. He was lavish in the 
use of both. She struggled much with these disciplined 
adveutmers ; but her vigour had been exhausted by her 
civil contests, and, though occasionaliy victorious, her 
energy had declined, and her powers were but inter- 
mitting. As her strength failed, her terrors augmented ; 
and she was finally induced to listen fo the deceptious 
representations of Strongbow and Mac Murrough ; and 
after an ineffectual resistance she fell beneath the mingled 
pressure of arms and of seduction. At a conference in 
1170, her Chieftains were told nearly in the same words 
which disgraced her Parliament in 1800, that there could 
be no remission of her internal feuds, no protection against 
future massacres, but by a voluntary sacrifice of that mis- 
chievous and agitating independence, which she had so 
uselessly enjoyed, and was so unavailingly contending for, 
but that, if united to the flourishing and powerful realm 
of Britain, its benevolent and potent monarch would then 
find it to be the. interest of his empire to arrest all her 
feuds, and promote her prosperity. 

II. Though the spirit of national independence still 
Imgered in' the country, her heart was broken ; the melan- 
choly recoHection of fends, of defeats, and misfortunes, 
made a powerful impression on the jealous and divided 
leaders, Mac Murrough's treachery had destroyed all 
confidence amongst the Princes — (fiscord had torn the 
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Royal Standard of the Irish Monarch — the Chieftains 
had no general rallying station to collect their powers 
they submitted to the invaders, and each stipulated for 
himself, and influenced his Kernes* to a reluctant capi- 
tulation. 

The choice of difficulties and dangers, or of rewards 
and honours, was held out to the most obdurate opponents 
of British . annexation. Some leaders were gained by 
specious promises of territory ; many were beguiled by 
the assurance of future protection, and a large portion 
of the chieftains at length yielded to the sway of a British 
sceptre. 

But this submission never was unanimous. Many who 
would have resisted it to the last extremity, were dismayed 
and scattered ; inany who retained the power fo resist it, 
were terrified or corrupted ; and though the acquisition 
of the entire island appeai^ed to have been effected by the 
adventurers, the appearance was fallacious. However, 
the 'Enghsh Strongbow gained great honours for his 
achievement, the Irish Mac Murrough obtained great 
rewaids for his treachery, the adventurers were com- 
pensated at the expense of the natives : and the First 
Union of Ireland with Britain, in the year 1173, received 
a royal assent and consummation from the Second Henry. 

It is very remarkable, that though the occurrences 
were so different, the persons so dissimilar, and the periods 
so remote, the circumstances attending this iirst annexation 
of Ireland cannot be reflected on without the memory 
also recurring to the circumstances of the last. Though 

• Kernes were a species of followers who attended the Irish Chief- 
tains, ready to execute any business lo which their, pafrons migjht oider 
them. The Chiefs generallygained importance with the King in propor- 
tion to the rnimber of Kemes he could produce, when the King had occa- 
sion for their assistance : and when a Chief made terms for himself, he 
generally slijjulated for hie E£rties into the ba^ain. 

They despised any independent mode of livelihood ; and often lived 
in a stale of expectation on their Chief, or by the public This race 
seems not lo ha?e been totally esliiiol in Ireland, in J800, though they 
then existed nndfr the denomination of gentlefolks. See the fac simile 
of Mr. Kobert Crowe's letter, annexed lo this volume, respecting Lord 
Castlereagh's treaty with. Ihe Earl of Belvidere, to purchase Megsrs, 
KnoK and Crowe (two of his Lordship's members) ; Witnessed by the 
Rev. Mt. Usher, his Lordship's chaplam.— iifera scripta manet. 
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Oomwallis was not Strongbow, though Oastlereagh was 
not Mac Miirrough, though the Peers were not Princes, 
and the Commons were not Kernes ; and though nearlj 
seven centuries had intervened Ijetween the accomplisli- 
ment of these unions, it is impossible not to recognize in 
their features a strong family resemblance. 

Henry lost no time in repairing to the Irish metropolis, 
where, in great state he received the allegiance of his new 
but reluctant subjects; and feasted the Irish Princes in a 
style of magnificence and splendour unusual in those 
times. But his banquets were those of policy, his splen- 
dours were founded on contempt, and before the games 
and rejoicings which accompanied those celebrated feasts 
were yet entirely terminated, the beards of Irish Kings 
had been pulled by the vassals of the English monarch* 

in. Henry, on his return to England, soon perceived 
that the submission of such a people, elTected by such 
means, could never be permanent ; that his Irish sove- 
reignty, if not actually precarious, must be inevitably 
embarrassing. He found that his nan'ow revenues were 
inadequate to the expenses of perpetual and desultory 
warfare; and truly conceived, that the most certain, 
cheap, and feasible mode of retaining his new subjects in 
due. subjection, would be by fomenting the jealousies 
which had reduced them to his authority, and aggravating 
those feuds which he had promised to extinguish ; and 
thus, by alternately fostering and depressing the coni end- 
ing factions to embroil them in eternal contests, and leave 
them no strength to regain their independence when they 
returned to their reason. 

This system of misrule, connecting a decrease of their 
resources with an increase of their ignorance, had then a 
powerful operation in keeping down the people j and this 

• Henry had a temporary palace erected on Hoghill (now St. Andrew 
Street), Dublin, where he entert^ed such Irish princCBas acknowledged 
him for their liege lord. The singularity of their dress and manners 
were subjects of amusement and ridicule to Henry's courtiers. He en- 
tertained them on a feast of storks, a bird never eaten in Ireland. These 
banquets, which lasted nine days ended without any permanent advEui- 
t^e to Henry. Most of the princes and chiefs considered themselves 
insulted by the familiarity of his followers, and returned home with a 
full determination to reassert their independence and resist his authority 
tm the flfst favourable opportunity. 
IS 
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same fundamental and favourite principle of governing Ire- 
land has been effectively adoptm by every king, usurper, 
and minister of England, for seven distracted centuries. 

Henry having discovered by experience that his nomi- 
nal kingdom of Ireland was likely to afford him, in the 
end, little more than a fertile desert, sprinkled over with 
inveterate enemies ; and that neither peace, nor strength, 
nor honour, nor what to him was more important, tribute, 
way likely to be the produce of his newly-acquired terri- 
tory, became indifferent to its state, and left it to its destiny. 

The successors of Henry also perceiving that they 
possessed but a nalted and consuming power, equally 
unprofitable and precarious, formed the design of coloni- 
zing Ireland by English settlers ; who, connecting them- 
selves by affinity with the uncultivated natives, would 
improve their habits and gradually introduce a growing 
attachment to the English people. 

IV. This theory was plausible and meritorious ; but the 
propensities of human nature were not calculated on in 
the execution ; the project was merely abstract, uncon- 
nected with any general system of wise or conciliatory 
government : and the attempt at colonization, instead of 
producing in the Irish a more congenial feeling only con- 
firmed their hatred, increased their powers, and became 
one of the keenest thorns that ever pierced the side of 
British governments. 

There is something cordial, open, and joyous, in the 
native Irish character, which never fails to attract and 
seldom to attach, strangers who reside amongst that peo- 
ple. Even their errors become contagious by protracted 
intercourse ; and the habits and propensities of the host 
and of the domiciliated foreigner become quickly and 
almost imperceptibly assimilated. 

This malady became almost epidemic amongst the 
colonists, whom the policy of England had vainly sent 
over to improve the people. On all important occasions, 
the new race evinced a more than ordinary attachment to 
the place of their settlement, and vied with the Irish in an 
inveterate hostility to the domination of their own compat- 
riots ; and in the direct descendants of those British colo- 
nists, England has since found many of the most able, dis- 
tinguish^, and persevering- of her political opponents. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



Trelaii i kept in a state of oppression and turbulence — Elizabeth becomes 
Quien — Character public and private of Queen Elizabeth— Henry 
the Vni.— FanaticiBin of the English — Trae principleB of tolerance — 
Union of rel^ion and political fanaticiam — Religious Bcbisnns excited 
through Luther — Violent dissensions— The Irish roused — Cruel tyran- 
ny ofElizabeth — Earl of Tynme excites the Irish — Exhact from his 
speech — General tiaing of the Irish and old English colonists — Im- 
mense slaughter — Confiscation of whole provinces to Elizabeth — Ac- 
cession of James the First — Comparison with Elizabeth — His wise 
masims— Conciliatoiy principles— Its full success^-Charles the First — 
Disloyalty of the English — Ireland desolated by Cromwell. 

I, The English moiiarchSj disappointed in this plausible 
project, perceived that colonization was a hopeless expe- 
dient, and became more inveterate against " the degene- 
rate English of the Pale," than against the aboriginal 
natives; and for some centuries in every contest of the two 
nations, a fnJl proportion of the British settlers, or of their 
descendants, fell by the executioner, or under the sword of 
their own countrymen. Through the same vicious policy 
by which Ireland had been kept in perpetual wariare, it 
remained in a slate of ignorance, misery, and turbulence, 
when Elizabeth, one of the most sagacious of rulers, and 
the most unprincipled of women, succeeded to the throne, 
and to the vices of her father. 

Compared with later periods, Elizabeth's sphere of 
action was contracted. Compared with modern times, her 
reign was a reign in minature. But at all times it would 
have been considered a reign of talent, and in all countries 
a reign of tyranny. 

II. She was well adapted to rule over a nation, where, 
if she governed with success she might govern despotically. 
The uncontrolled tyranny of her father, had prepared her 
subjects to admire any thing on their throne superior to a 
monster. The imbecility of her brother was contrasted 
with the vigour of her own intellect; and she assumed 
the British sceptre, with all the advantages which expe- 
rience and expectation could excite in a worried people. 
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Her reign is celebrated as tlie most glorious and admired 
era of British history ; but, with all its merits, it owed 
much of its celebrity to the darkness of the times, the 
habitual slavery of the people, the sex of the monarch, 
and the talents of the ministry. And Charles afterwards 
lost his head, and James his throne, for assnmiug a small 
portion of that despotic rule which is eulogized by the 
biographers of their female predecessor. 

The wisdom of Elizabeth was not the wisdom of philo- 
sophy. It was a penetrating sagacity, prompt, vigilant, 
and inflexible. The energy of her resolution, and her 
profound dissimulation, surmounted what her physical 
powers would have been unable to accomplish ; at home, 
she was despotic, abroad, she was victorious ; by sea, by 
land, by negotiation, she was every way successful. The 
external glory of England arose under her administration. 
Providence seemed to pardon her disregard of moral 
principles, and to smile even upon the vices of this 
celebrated female. The people admired her, because 
she was a successful queen ; and she liked the people, 
becatise they were submissive vassals. By the acuteness 
of her discrimination she chose able ministers. They 
served her witli fidelity, because they feared her anger 
and they flattered her vanities, because it prolonged her 
favour. But they served her at their peril; and she 
selected and sacrificed them with equal policy and in- 
diflerence. 

She affected learning, and she professed religion. In the 
one she was a pedant without depth ; and in the other, 
she was a bigot without devotion. She plmidered her 
people, to be independent of her parliaments ; and she 
bullied the parliaments to be independent of the people. 
She was frugal of their money where she had no passion 
for expending it ; and she was generous to her favourites 
for her own gratification. 

Magna Charta had been trampled on by a succession of 
tyrants. The principlesofcivillibertyhad been forgotten 
in the country ; and, throughout the whole course of her 
reign, Elizabeth assiduously laboured to refain her 
people ill the most profound ignorance of constitutional 
freedom. 

The word mercy wai banished from her vocabulary. 
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Her administration as to Ireland wiiere she experienced 
no restraint, gave the strongest proofs that she felt no 
compunctions. In her nature there was no feminine soft- 
ness to moderate her cruelties ; no moral scruples to 
arrest her conscience ; no elevated generosity to contract 
her dissimulation. Though she was mistress of the great 
qualities, she was a slave to the little ones ; * and though 
the strength of her judgment somewhat restrained the 
progress of her vices, she was intrepid but harsh, trea- 
cherous, and decisive ; even the spirit of mm^dered Mary 
could not appall her fortitude. The eyes of the people 
were closed by the brilliancy of her successes, and the 
crimes of the woman were merged in the popularity of 

• Mr. Hume's lite and character of Queen Elizabeth appear altogether 
irreconcileable to each other. In his delineation of her character, he 
states her to be a princesB oi the moat " magnanimous iiirtiies " In the 
aiiecdotea of her life, he Htales her to have been guilty of as tyrannic, 
cruel, and treacherous aotiona as any crowned head (Richanl excepted) 
that ever Mied the throne of England. Amongst numerous other exam- 
ples of her " magnanimovs virtues," Mr. Hume details her interview 
with the Lord Chancellor Bacon, when Her Majesty declared with vehe- 
mence, that she would order Mr. Hayward, an innocent inofensive man, 
to be put upon the rack and ttniured, solely because he had translaled 
some passages of Tacitus, which Her Majesl/s ignorance of that author 
permitted her to suppose were Hayward's own composition, and were 
mtended to reflect upon hei^lf . 

Mr. Hume's attempt to apoli^ise for the deffl)otic conduct of Elizabeth 
certainly req^uirea a very ample apology for himself. He i*ays, " She 
did not alwajra do what was best, but she did what was uswil," the 
most tyxMinic political principle ever avowed by any modem hisfoiian. 
What was " best" was her imperative duty as a Sovereign, what was 
" usual" (after the reigiis of her father and her sister} must be the apol- 

y' of a tyrant, sheltering the commission of cnme under the protection 
precedent. Mr. Hume might as justly excuse her ertois by the pre- 
cedent of the Emperor of Morocco, who makes the same apology tor 
shooting one of his subjects every morning as a matter of amusement, 
because it was usrial. Had some of Mr. Hume's antifheological essays 
been published in the reign of his favourite. Elizabeth, the author cer- 
tainly would have retracted eiflier on the rack, or among the faggots, 
every eulogium on her " rm^nanimous virtues." 

As a further exemplification of Elizabeth's " m^nanimous virtues," 
Mr. Hume states also (vol. v. page 449), a letter of that Queen, to the 
liarl of busses, expressing her displeasure, that proper severitij had 
not been exercised against some Esig'Ks't insui^nts, although it appeared, 
that his Lordship had previously liangG<l above ciglit hundred of them 
to gratify his mistress. Howevei', this was merciful, in comparison with 
her orders to Carew and Mountjoy,,os to.the Irish. 
18" 
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the monai-ch. Such was the British princess, who firat 
projected itii extirpation of the aboriginal Irish; and she 
soon discovered and put into action the most deadly 
weapon to effect her purposes. 

lU. Her father, Henry, the Nero of British history, 
had assumed, as a pastime, the trade of a theologist ; 
and changing his religion as often as he decapitated his 
::onsorts, at length settled his veering faith, by declaring 
himseifa Reformist, with the moat unqualified intolerance- 
Theological disputes, after this important auxiliary t? 
the Reformation, altogether divested the minds of men of 
the attributes of common reason ; and the black 3st eno! 
mities were considered as the most holy virtues, if they 
con'esponded with the fanaticism of deluded imagi- 
nations. 

Henry's sectaria! versatility had extended not only to his 
subjects, but to his children, Mary and Elizabeth had 
embraced adverse tenets with eqiml pertinacity ; and the 
whole population of England plunged at once, under the 
cloak of religion, into the commission of the very crimes 
which were prohibited by its precepts. 

One moment of calm unbigotted reflection must con- 
vince every man, not only of the folly, but of the impiety 
of such controversies. The point is plain, the dogma 
simple, that no human authority should control man, as 
to his choice of what words he may utter, what language 
he may adopt, what posture he may choose, or what cere- 
monies he may practice, in the abstract act of piously 
Bupphcating the mercy of his Creator. 

Common sense, however, had taken its flight from Eng 
land ; and the doctrines of Martin Luther, not a founde,, 
but a fanatical Reformist, soon became the gi-eatest 
scourge that had ever been laid in chastisement upon a 
einful people. 

His doctrines, which professed only to simplify the 
exercises of Divine worship, to purify religion from the 
dross with which it had amalgamated through priestcraft, 
to diminish the mysteries of Revelation, and reconcile the 
inconsistencies of Christian theories, failed in its professed 
end, and instantly kindled a fanatic fire which enveloped 
m its flames the reason of mankind ; and which, daiJy 
supplied with new fuel, has continued to the present day 
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alternately smothering and blazing, and consuming, with 
an inextinguishable violence. 

IT. The incendiaries of modern times have preserved 
this deatnictive fire for their own purposes. They per- 
ceived that the return of reason must be the death of 
fanaticism, and that discord amongst a people would not 
survive the extinction o£ religious prejudice, without the 
aid of some new excitement ; political feuds have been 
therefore cultivated, as theological ones were losing 
ground ; and a novel and complicated system of discoM 
has beeninvented which, by artfully eritangling the theory 
of politics wiA the theories of religion, and fallacioasly 
affecting to,reuder their combination inseparable, has per- 
petuated animosities which were declining with rapidity. 
And this culpable and insidious policy appears to have 
been most sedulously and successfully cultivated in 
Ireland. 

Elizabeth, even in those early times, well knew the 
efficacy of this species of weapon, to inflame, to divide, 
and to conquer. 

The Reformation (now fully established in England) 
furnished her with a weapon for the general subjugation 
of Ireland, more fatal and effective than the keenest swoi'd 
which had been whetted by any of her predecessors for 
the same purpose. 

V, The later of the English settlers in Ireland had 
embraced the novel doctrines of Luther. The natives 
and the old English colonists adhered to the original 
faith. This portion of the people, therefore, perse- 
cuted and stigmatised, sunk into ignorance ; and, hunted 
down as outlaws, finding no protection but with their 
chiefs, and no instruction but from their clergy, naturally 
attached themselves to both with a savage fidelity. Eliza- 
beth took advantage of every circumstance to attain her 
objects. The reformation was not only proclaimed, but 
enforced in Ireland with unexampled rigor. A few adopt- 
ed, most rejected, but none comprehended it. Elizabeth 
having lighted the firebrand at both ends, tossed it amongst 
the people. The sects fought around if, and Elizabeth's 
ofhcers gave out, " Reform," as the watch-word of the 
combatants, and the pretext for extermination. 

The contending factions massacred each other without 
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mercy or compunction, and without any intelligible reason 
for their individnal animosities. 

The famished, harassed people, in the midst of blood 
and flame, natnrally became alive to every feeling, and 
susceptible to every argiunent, which could show them 
the way to even a prospect of alleviation. Their chiefs 
and their clergy were their only instructors, who in the 
wild, strong, persuasive language of their country, im- 
pressed in glowing figures on the shivering multitude, the 
excesses of their misery, fired their irritable minds by a 
distant prospect of deliverance, and harrowed up all the 
feelings of hatred to their oppressors, which torture and 
famine had implanted in their bosoms. 

Elizabeth proceeded systematically in her projects. 
She first ordered the performance of the Catholic worship 
to be forcibly prohibited in Ireland. She ordered the 
rack to be employed, and directed her officers to torture 
the suspected Irish. She ordered free quarters on the 
peasantry to gratify her soldiers, and rouse the natives to 
premature insurrections^ Her executioners were ordered 
to butcher them without mercy. Religion was abolished 
by martittl law, and Divine worship prohibited under 
pain of death. 

This curious order of Q,ueen Elizabeth remains still on 
record. By her insErnctions to the Deputy of Munster 
(Carew) in 1598-9, on his going over to carry her exter- 
minating schemes into execution in that coimtry, she au- 
thorizes her officers to " put suspected Irish to the rack, 
and to torture " them when they should find it conveni- 
ent." Oarew fulfilled her Majesty's instmctioiis to their 
full extent, and at the conclusion of his government she 
had the satisfection of finding that Munster was nearly 
depopulated. 

It is here well worthy of reflection, that the exercise of 
free quarters and martial law, the suspension of all muni- 
cipal courts of justice, the discretional application of the 
torture to suspected persons, executions in cold blood, 
and the various measures which Mountjoy and Carew, 
and the other officers of Elizabeth practised in Ireland by 
her authority in 1598-9, were again judged to be expe- 
dient, and were again resorted to with vigour in the years 
179S--9, two hundred years after they had been practised 
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by the ministers of Elizabeth. The rmnous misrUe of 
Ireland for nearly two centuries, and the errors of Eliza- 
beth's barbarous policy, are proved beyond all controversy 
by the extent of improvement in Ireland, and in the habits 
of the L'ish people, in a very few years, under the mild 
and benevolent administration of James the First, her 
successor, and the adoption by him of a system of govern- 
ment diametrically the reverse of that which had been 
practised by Elizabeth, proves that Ireland advanced 
more in loyahy, prosperity, and civilization, under a tem- 
perate and conciliating administration in a few years, 
than in foui' centuries of coercion and severity ; a prece- 
dent which should never have been lost sight of by Bri- 
tish ministers, but to which they seemed too long to have 
been either entirely blind, or criminally inattentive. Ire- 
land never was governed, nor ever can be ruled, by any 
coercive system, and those who think otherwise know 
little of her character. 

Harassed by every mode that the ingenuity of oppres- 
sion could inflict ordictate, the natives, already barbarised 
by servitude, became savage by irritation .; and at length 
the whole population, wrought up to frenzy, flew into 
resistance, and have been libelled as traitors to the Bri- 
tish ciown for asserting the indefeasible rights of human 
nature, and claiming the enjoyments of civil liberty, for 
which their allegiance to Elizabeth was only a " condi- 



IV. The Earl of Tyrone, an Irish chieftain, was a man 
of great talents, and for those days a powerful leader. 
Skilful, courageous, and persevering, he raised the stan- 
dard of insurrection against the government of Elizabeth. 
He represented to the wretched natives in the animating 
colours of uncultivated eloquence : " The miseries they 
had been enduring under the tyranny of their oppressors." 

He presented to their view the proclamation of Eliza- 
beth to extinguish for ever the religion of their ancestors. 
He told them, " that the power of endurance had arrived 
at its final limits, that an attempt for their liberation 

' This principle has since become an acknowledged maxim, and com- 
ponent part of the British consiitntioii : yet was violated in Ireland by 
William, the same prince Ihrtnigh whose usuipatitm if. was eslablished- 
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though unsuccessful, could not even by its failure aggra- 
vate their miseries. That death would l>e the worst they 
could experience by battle, and that death was preferable 
to the slow tortures they were enduring, the famine under 
which theylanguished, and thedesolation of tVieirfamihes." 
He impressed upon their heated minds, that " their 
lands were overrun by foreign soldiers ; their homes plun- 
dered or enjoyed by the butchering bands of an English 
female ; that their race of princes had become a family 
of slaves, and their clergy had been executed as the guil- 
tiest felons :" and he invoked them, "in the name of their 
countiy, by the memory of their ancestors, and the hoU- 
ness of their religion, to rise as one man, and liberate all 
from their tyrants." Nor can an impartial reader of Irish 
and English history deny that there was great crimes in 
Elizabeth's government, and much justice in Tyrone's 



The event was a general insurrection of the aboriginal 
natives, aided by a great number of the English settlers, 
who had become connected by affinity with the Irish 
chieftains. But in all such contests, a multitude of nalted 
insurgents, without arms, without officers, without any 
discipline or much subordination, without any of the ne- 
cessary requisites, except courage and numbers, which 
could resist a trained and accoutred army, must naturally 
be defeated, and, if defeated, have seldom reason to ex- 
pect mercy from the conquerors ; such was the fate of 
Tyrone and his followers. 

VII. At the conclusion of these dreadful campaigns, 
though tlie Irish people had been diminished by nearly a 
moiety, and though the entire of Ulster, and a great pro- 
portion of the other provinces, were confiscated to her 
Majesty,* Elizabeth had not sated the voracity of her 
rancour. The chiefs had been reduced to beggaiy, the 
clergy had been executed, the people slaughtered, their 
towns destroyed, their castles razed ; yet still she felt that 
Ireland was not extinguished. Though under the weight 

* A circianslantiai account ot this most aanguinaTy insiurection was 
afterwards published under the immediate authorily of the Queen. 
Tliough. the Peccata Hibemia, as a history, cannot be an impartial one, 
yet there ia a species of horrid candour rans througli llie pages of ibat 
work which gives it allogetlier strong claims lo a partial authenticity. 
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ot such an enormous pressure, the chiefs still breathed, 
but it was the breath of" vengeance. The clergy were re- 
cruited from inveterate sources ; and even the very name 
of England and Reformation was rendered detestable by 
the savage cruelties of Elizabeth's Reformers. 

Similar efforts of that determined and indefatigable 
Princess to crash the Irish people were renewed, resisted, 
and persevered in during her long reign. Ireland appear- 
ed to Ehzabeth as a country of Hydras ; every head she 
severed produced a number of new enemies : she slaugh- 
tered and she burned, but she could not exterminate; 
and, at length, she expired, leaving Ireland to her suc- 
cessor, more depopulated, impoverished, desolated, igno- 
rant, and feeble, bat in principle more inveterate and not 
more subdued, than the day on which she received its 
sceptre. 

VIII. James the First, unfortunately for his own fame, 
succeeded to so gaudy a reign as that of Elizabeth. A 
great proportion of his better qualities was thrown away 
upon the English Nation, Intoxicated by the renown 
and splendour of EUzabetfi's successes, they undervalued 
the advantages of tranquillity and of improvement. An 
English Uueen of powerful talents, and a Scottish King 
of moderate capacity ; a woman of undaimted fortitude, 
and a man of personal imbecihty ; a proud, magnificent, 
and dignified female ; an awkward, shambling, unaffected 
Monarch, drew down the sarcasms of superficial ridicule 
upon one of the best reigns for the internal and prospec- 
tive happiness of the people. 

James's system of government was as distinct as possible 
from that of his predecessor's. While the reign of Eliza- 
beth abounded in wars abroad and despotism at home, 
that of James was tranquillity every where ; the rudiments 
of civil hberty slowly and gradually advancing, at length 
became very visible in the results of his mild and pacific, 
though whimsical administration. But it was in Ireland 
that the government of James was most remarkable and 
most fortunate ; for the sword, the torture, the execu- 
tioner, and desolation, he substituted improvement and 
well regulated justice. He sent not a Mountjoy nor a 
Caiew to inflame and massacre ; he sent Davies and Petty 
to investigate and to instruct, to reform and ttanquilize. 
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Thoy sought fo convince the natives, by examples and by 
reasoning, that their ancient laws and customs were less 
just than the laws of England ; and by practising, as far 
as circumstances could admit, those principles of justice 
which they so earnestly recommended, gave the people 
the very best proofs of the integrity of their intentions. 

James had been taught, by experience, that loyalty to 
Monarchs never can be compulsory ; it is not loyalty if 
it be not principle, and it cannot be principle if it be not 
voluntary : past events in Scotland and in England had 
proved to James, that the loyalty of force is but the lucid 
interval of insurrection. He therefore sought to persuade, 
not to subdue, his Irish subjects ; and, to moderate their 
feelings, and to render them susceptible of persuasion, he 
thought it necessary to give them overt acts of his own 
moderation." 

Himself a bigot of the first order, yet he linew how to 
make allowances for the same vice ui others ; he knew that 
religious persecution is the assassin of morality, and he 
substituted his pen for his sword to reform his subjects. 
Thus James, a most bigoted Protestant Monarch, by 
tranquillity and moderation, by wise measures and whole- 
some instruction, conciliated, and governed in peace and 
improvement, -a nation of rude anA exasperated Catholics, 
still bleeding from the scourge and the sword of his pre- 
decessor ; and by that conduct James laid the basis of 
whatever civihzation that country afterwards attained to. 

The reign of James Eimply demonstrates that Irish 
loyalty was fully commensurate with royal tolerance ; 
and that whilst plots against his life, and conspiracies 
against his throne, abounded in England, and debased the 
British character, a Catholic population in Ireland re- 
mained faithful to a bigoted Protestant of England; 
and by their conduct, during this i-eign, unequivocally dis- 
proved the charge of native disloyalty. Their advance- 

• It cannot be controveiteil that many acts of civil injustice were com- 
mitted by Chichester aiid other officers of James in Ireland, under colour 
of the Cnmmisaiou of Escfieata, and of defective titles which can only 
be pallia d by a comparison with the reign he succeeded to, and the 
times h 1 d ill ; at all events the rei^ of James the first was the 

ly t ly ]at nal Government ever experienced by f nsland, from its fiial 
onn ti t the present day. 
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meiiL in civilization amply repayed both the people and 
the monarch ; and it is deeply to be regretted, that no 
government of England followed the same course, to 
tranqniiize a country, whose turbulence has ever been a 
theme for their calumnies and their severity. 

However, Providence had decreed that, with the ex- 
ception of James the First, whether kings, or queens, or 
usurpers, were the rulers of Great Britain, the same de- 
structive and desolating system should be adopted as to 
Ireland ; all nations, save her, had some intervals of tran- 
quillity ; she had none ; and the more she suffered in the 
cause of royalty, the more she was branded with the 
charge of disaffection. 

IX. When Charles the First succeeded to the throne, 
the doctrines of Luther were yielding fast to new sects in 
England. The united standard of bigotry and of treason 
was now elevated by the Pmitans far above the sphere of 
all former sectaries ; and the British Constitution (such 
as it was in those times) was, at once, demolished even to 
its foundation. Rebellion and hypocrisy marched hand 
in hand triumphantly over its ruins ; and the intolerance 
of Mary and of Elizabeth only changed its garb, but re- 
tained its principles, in the practice of Cromwell. 

The English Commons House of Parliament renounced 
its allegiance, cashiered the Lords, extinguished the epis- 
copacy, and dethroned their King. The English Rebels 
subdued him ; the Scots betrayed him ; conjointly they 
beheaded him ; hut Ireland upheld him. She combated 
his murderers, and, as the rewai'd of loyalty, she met the 
fate of Rebels.* The wrecks of Cromwell's desolation 
still appear scattered over every part of Ireland ; blood 
that had escaped the massacres of Elizabeth was only 
reserved to flow under the sword of usurpation ; and 
Cromwell has the credit of having done his business more 
effectually than any of his predecessors. He cooped up 
the surviving Irish in a contracted district, confined the 
clergy nearly to one country, confiscated two thirds of 

• So great a halved did the English Parliamentarians enterfain against 
the Irish Boyalisls, that they ordered " No quarter to be given by their 
troops to Irish Soldiers." This order was, lor a short time, slriclly ad- 
hered to ; but Prince fiupeil, on the Kii^s pari, making retaliation, (his 
most eanguiiiary meagre was iiuickly rescinded. 
19 
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Irish territoiy, and stained his sanguinary career by indis- 
criminate massacres in every fortress that resisted him. 

Never was any Rebel so triumphant as he was in Ire- 
land ; yet it is impossible to deny, that perhaps a less 
decisive or less cruel general than that splendid usurper, 
might, by lenity have increased the misery, in prolonging 
the warfare, and have lengthened out the sanguinary 
scenes of an unavailing resistance. But it is remarkable 
that Charles, the graceiess son of the decapitated monarch, 
on his restoration, confirmed under his seal the confisca- 
tions against the Irish royalists, and actually regranted 
their estates and territories to the heirs and descendEints 
of his fether's murderers. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Restoration of the Stuart dynasty— UsQtpation ot Will iam— Ireland 
remained loyal — Compaiison of the people— The revolutionary prin- 
ciple undefined— The Irish treated as rebels ty William for their loy- 
alty (o their King— Character of William the Thiri— Continued op. 
pr»Kion and malgovemment of Ireland — The Scotch and English 
rebelled — Ireland remained tranquil — Comparison of the fiiglish and 
Irish as (0 (heir kings — Ireland first infected by the Scolch and Englidi 
rebellions— Mr. Pitt Suppressed the spirit of insurrection in En^and 
promptly — Suffered it to increase iu Ireland. 

I. Ireland had now been weary of bleeding and begging 
in the cause of legitimate monarchy ; however, a new and 
not less ruinous opportunity soon occurred of again 

iffoving the loyalty, the perseverance, the fidelity, but the 
oily of the Irish people. 

The Puritans had got out of fashion, and the Stuarts 
had been restored to the British sceptre. Charles the 
Second, after a long and shameless reign, had by his death, 
Ceased to disgrace the throne and stigmatize the nation ; 
anij England swore allegiance to his brother James^ as 
her legitimate 'monarch, so did Ireland. His English 
suWects soon became disgusted with his administration, 
and privately negociated with a foreign prince to invade 
their Country, anddethrone their king. Heedless of their 
obligation, they renounced their allegiance, recanted their 
baths ; and, without a trial, drove James from his palace, 
and then proclaimed his throne empty, as if vacated by an 
act of voluntary abdication. 

At the head of his foreign guards, William, unequivo- 
cally an usurper, marched into the metropolis of Great 
Britain, seized on the tkrone, and occupied the royal 
palaces. The unnatural desertion of Mary and of Anne 
to the prince who had dethroned their' parent, exhibited 
to the world (whatever might have been Ihf; polilical errors 
of their fathc-r) the most disgusting example of filial in- 
gratitude, and nearly of panicide. 
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Ireland had not as yet learned those deep pohtical 
refinements, the adoption of which timo gives constitutional 
sanction to the principle of I'evoliition, That great 
precedent was to come from England herself. Ireland 
experienced not, or at least had not felt, James's attempts 
at despotism, which the Enghsh Commons had proclaimed 
to be a forfeitm'e of his sceptre. 

The preten-ce of his voluntary abdication, on which 
England had proceeded to dethrone her king, had not 
extended its operation to Ireland, nor even been notified 
to that people. On the contrary, James, a monarch de 
jure and de facto, expelled from one portion ofhis empire, 
threw himself for protection upon the laith and the 
loyalty of another; and Ireland did not shrink from 
affording that protection. She defended her legitimate 
monarch against the usurpation of a foreigner; and 
whilst a Dutch guard possessed themselves of the British 
capital, the Irish people remained firm and faithful to their 
king and fought against the invader. 

In strict matter of fact, therefore, England became a 
nation of decided rebels, and Ireland remained a country 
of decided royalists. Historic records leave that point 
beyond the power of refutation. 

At the period of James's expulsion, even in England 
the right of popular resistancey and the deposition of a 
British monarch, by a simple vote of the Commons House 
of Parliament, though exemplified by Cromwell, had no 
acknowledged place in the existing constitution of the 
British empire. It was then an ufisanctumed principle of 
political polity ; and though, in theory, according with the 
original nature and essence of the social compact between 
the governor and the governed, yet of the utmost difficulty 
in its consti^uctions, and dangerous in its execution. Even 
now the quantity or quality of arbitrary acts and uncon- 
stitutional practices which may be deemed , sufficient to 
put that revolutionary principle into operation, remains 
still undefined, and must, therefore, be a matter of con- 
flicting opinions, and of most dangerous investigation ; 
but it IS an open argument. 

II. The representatives of the people in the Commons 
House of Parliament are incompetent solely to enact the 
most unimportant local statute ; it is therefore not easy 
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M designate the cause and crisis which may legally invest 
that one branch of the Legislature with a dispensing 
power as to the others, or enahle it to erect itself into an 
arbitrary tribunal, to decide by its sole authority, questions 
of revolution.* 

As to James, this difficulty was exemplified. The 
British Commons, and the Irisli people, both subjects of 
the same king, entirely difiered in their opinions as to 
what acts, regal or despotic, could he construed into vol- 
ufiiarp abdication) a point of great importance as to 
subsequent events which took place in Ireland. 

Ill, James Was the hereditary king of both countries, 
jointly and severally. The third constitutional estate, 
only of OJifi of them (England), had deposed him by theit 
own simple vote : but Ireland had never been consulted 
upon that subject ; and the deposition of the King of Ire- 
land by the Commons of England conld have no para- 
mount authority in Ireland, or supersede the rights, and 
dispense with the loyalfy, of the Irish Parliament. The 
Irish people had held no tieasonable intercourse with 
William ; they knew him not , they only knew that he 
was a foreigner, and not their legal prince ; that he was 

' Thoi^h (he English Commono House of Pailiament had taken 
upon themselves to dethrone and decapitite Charles the Firsl, on their 
own sofe avtiiority, it will scarcely be contended, that Btadshaw and 
Cromwell established any conitituUonol precedent for a simiiar proceed- 
ing. Yet the proceedings of the Commons, in James's case, thoiw^h 
more peaceable, were not more legal 

The vacancy of the English throne, and consequently (he deposition 
of Jjrnies, was strongly con'ested and negatived by Ihe House oi Peel's 
of England. The questions and divisions of the House of Lords were 
as follows , — 

For (he election of a new king, . . .51 
A^ins( the election of awy king, . . .49 

Majority, . . 2 
The next debate came more to the point — " whether James had broken 
Ihe original compact, and thereby made the throne vacant 7" 
This was ne^tived by a majority of 2. 

It therefore appears, that the Irish people and the English Peers were 
of the same way of thinking. Even after James had quitted Ireland ill 
despair, the Irish did noi relinquish his cause, which was finally termi- 
nated by the gallant defence and nWmate capitulalion of Limerick for 
the whole of Ireland. 

19* 
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supported by a foreign power, and had succeeded by 
foreign mercenaries. But even if there was a doubt, 
they conceived that the most commendabie conduct was 
that of preserving entire their allegiance to tlie King, to 
whom, in conjunction with England, they had sworn 
fealty. The British Peers had showed ihem an example, 
and on that principle they fought William as they had 
fought Cromwell : and again they bled, and again were 
ruined by their adherence to legitimate monarchy. Mas^ 
sacre and confiscation again desolated their entire country, 
and they were treated by William as rebels to a throne 
which they had never sanctioned, and to an usurping 
prince whom they had always resisted ; at length, the 
contest ended, and Irelaiid finally submitted, not in the 
field, hut by capitulation. 

The triumph of William over the Irish Royalists at the 
Boyne and at Aiighrim, and the deceptions capitulation 
of Limerick, finally established William on the throne of 
both nations. Their results introduced into the theory 
of the British Constitution, certain principles of a regene- 
rating liberty, which have given it a solid and decided 
superiority over every other system of Government as 
yet devised by the wisdom of mankind ; yet the advan- 
tages of that constitution which England has thus raised 
upon the loyalty, and completed upon the ruins of Ire- 
land, never were participated in by the Irish people. 

William, an able captam, a wise and prudent statesman, 
was yet a gloomy and discontented magistrate ; and had 
in his nature a portion of sulky despotic principle, which 
nothing but a considemtion of the mode m which he had 
acquired the English crown could have restrained or 
counteracted. But as to Ireland, the case was.different. 
William had been invited into England, and he felt that 
she was his mistress ; but he had fought for Ireland, and 
he considered her as his vassal, and he adapted his gov- 
ernment to the relative situation in which he stood as to 
the two countries. 

The massacre of Mac John, his family and clan, in the 
valley of Glenco, perpetrated by the especial order of 
William, under his sign manual, has, in point of barba- 
rity, treachery and injustice, no parallel in the annals of 
Europe. Its details cannot be read without exciting 
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horror ; and while it develops the cold-blooded nature of 
William's character, it accounts for much of his conduct 
towards the Irish royalists, whom he called rebels, but 
who owed him no allegiance ; so far as it bears upon the 
events of his reign in Ireland. 

The result of William's usurpation, in the general es- 
tablishment of constitutional liberty in England, and the 
principles of popular revolution which his accession has 
sanctioned and confirmed, have rendered the memory 
of his reign glorious in that country. But little did he 
foresee his restraints and disappointments on the throne 
of England ; there he felt his arbitrary nature unexpect- 
edly curbed and chained down by the principles of that 
same liberty, which his own usurpation had originated ; 
and mortified by the resistance he experienced in Great 
Britain, he lavished his redundant mncour on prostrate 
Ireland. But had William acted in Great Britain as he 
did in Ireland, he would have lost his throne, upon the 
very same principles by which he acquired it, and have 
left his own short reign as an historic supplement to the 
deposition of his father-in-law. 

IV. For nearly a century after the capitulation of 
Limerick had been signed and violated by William, Ire- 
land exhibited a scene of oppression, suffering and pati- 
ence, which excited the wonder and commiseration of 
every people of Europe. The inveterate system of Bri- 
tish political and commercial policy invariably practised 
against her interests, excluded all hopes of progressive 
prosperity, and if it were possible, she must have entirely 
retrogaded to the hon age. But even during this state 
of depression, it was destined that Ireland should have 
new touchstones and trials to assay her nature ; and 
again be placed in situations where her loyalty should be 
proved, and again found preponderating in the balance 
with the loyalty of Great Britain. 

In 1715, and in 1745, the British and Scotch people 
again forgot their oaths and their allegiance, and again 
revolted in favour of that very prince whom Ireland had 
been so rained and stigmatized for defending against 
themselves. 

The Stuarts again claimed the aid of Ireland. Bnt 
Ireland, in the interval, had sworn fealty to the House of 
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Brunswick ; and Ireland, though groaning under s' 
remained faithful to her obligation. Neither oppression, 
no polities, nor religion, swayed her from the line of her 
allegiance. The noblest blood of Scotland was poured 
upon the scaffold ; the heads of Scottish Peers were 
elevated upon the gates of London; Britons in crowds 
expiated their disloyalty by the cord of the executioner ; 
the anger of offended Brunswick fell with desolating 
weight upon Great Britain ; but through all those bloody 
scenes, English ingenuity could not find a single traitoi 
to execute in iTeland. She preserved her loyalty and 
her oath, during two rebellions, but she gained neither 
favour nor character by that preservation ; and her laud- 
able fidelity was only rewarded by new oppressions, and 
by the incessant calumnies of that same people who had 
seldom lost an opportunity of being (hamselves disloyal. 
Tranquil and submissive, though in absolute servitude, 
nearly one hundred years passed over Ireland. The great 
population of the Irish nation continued to be deprived of 
every attribute of liberty, civil, political and religious. 

A few of the Penal Acts then in forCe, or since enacted, 
against Catholics, were—" By 7th William. Ill" no Pro- 
testant in Ireland was allowed to instruct any Papist. 
"By 8th of Anne," no Papist was allowed to instruct any 
other Papist. "By 7th William III." no Papist was 
permitted to be sent oiit of Ireland to receive instructions. 

By these statutes, as the great body of the Irish people 
were Roman Catholics, more than nine-tenths of me in- 
habitants of Ireland were legislatively prohibited from 
receiving anp instruction whatever, either from a Pro- 
testant or a Catholic, either at home or abroad, or from 
going out of Ireland to be instructed ; consequently the 
darkest and most profound ignorance was enforced under 
the severest penalties in Ireland. How then can the Irish 
Catholics admire the memory of that prince who debased 
them to the level of brates, tuat he might retain them in 
a state of slavery 1 

Even so late as the 12tli George I. any Catholic clergy- 
man marrying a Protestant and Catholic was to be hanged. 
" By 7th Gewge II." any barrister or attorney marrying 
a Catholic, to be disbarred. " By "ind Anne" Papist 
clergymen coming into Ireland, and performing rotigioua 
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exercises, to be hanged. " By Sth Anne" Fifty pounds 
re\^ ard for aii informers against Catholic archbishops and 
vicats-getieral. 

But the most extraordinary of these Penal Statutes, is 
that of 7th "William III, No Papist to ride any horse 
worth more than £5. And by 9th George II. Papists 
residing in Ireland, shall make good to Protestants all 
losses sustained by the privateers of ani/ Catholic king 
ravaging the coasts of Ireland. 

39th George II. barristei-s and attorneys obliged to 
waive their privilege, and betray their clients, if Papists. 

Literally outlaws in their own country, labourers on 
their own territory, they quarried on their own demesnes, 
to raise palaces for the descendants of those canting 
hypocrites who had massacred their monarch, or of the 
foreign Koldiers of that gloomy and ambitious prince, 
who had seduced away the loyalty of the children from 
their parents, and had occupied the throne of their banished 
father. 

V. If the future is to be judged by the past,, it will 
probably continue to be alleged, that the adherence of 
Ireland to her kings has rather been the result of her 
religion than of her loyalty. That observation could not 
in any degree be applicable to any reign but that of James, 
an imputation, however, which in its true construction, 
general or especial, goes to assert, that a connection of 
loyalty and religion so cultivated and extolled in England 
imder the title of " Church and State," was a crime of the 
most heinous culpability when found in Ireland. But when 
historic facts are resorted to, that charge is retorted ; and 
it will hardly be contended, that it was more loyal and 
meritorious for Protestant subjects to murder their Pro- 
testant king, as they did in England, than for Catholic 
subjects to defend their Catholic king, as they did in 
Ireland. And it will be as difficult to defend the rebel- 
lions of 1715 and 1745, raised by British Protestant 
subjects against their Protestant king, as it will be to 
calurnniate the undeviating, unshaken loyalty of Catholic 
Ireland to her Protestant monarchs, and the House of 
Brunswick, dming the same periods. But unfortunately 
these indisputable facts will form this miserable precedent 
for future ages, that in England the reward of rebellion 
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was liberty ; while in Ireland, the reward of loyalty 
was bondage. 

The Msh insurrection of 1798, wiiich afforded to the 
British minister the fatal and premeditated pretext for 
annihilating the Irish legislature, difiered but little in its 
ordinary events from those numeratjs civil wars, which 
the history of England, and of every nation, so liberally 
abound with ; and more especially with those which 
desolated some of the finest countries of Bnrope about the 
same period, the contagion of which had been imported 
from England herself, where the overthrow of the con- 
stitution had been planned, and the murder of the King 
attempted, before Ireland had been infected. 

But it was reserved for the recorders of that sanguinary 
contest in Ireland, with motives not less mischievous than 
those of the insui^nts, to raise by their misrepresentation 
a permanent standard of enmity between the two nations, 
and endeavour to persuade one portion of the empire, that 
its safety was altogether incompatible with the indepen- 
dence and prosperity of the other. 

Were the leading authors of these absurd anddangerous 
doctrines, confined solely to the hired tradueers or fac- 
tionisis of thai country, their histories and their fabrica- 
tions would sink, together with their names, into obscurity. 
But when persons of the superior orders in Great Britain 
lent their weight, their zeal, and their reason to the pur- 
poses of their bigotry and their prejudices, and attempted 
to impose upon the credulity of their countrymen with the 
same facility that they had been imposed upon themselves, 
as to the native disloyalty of the Irish people, it becomes 
just, if not necessary, to recall their recollection to 
the aifairs and records of their own countiy at the 
same epoch : a refei'ence to which, if it cannot check the 
fanaticism, may at least diminish the authority of the 
fanatics. 

Though in fact a digression, it may be here not improper 
to follow up that subject a little further, by anticipating 
some observations more connected with a subsequent part 
of this memoir, 

TI. When it pleased Heaven, during the French Revo- 
lution, to inflict a temporary derangement on the reason 
of mankind, a spirit- of wild democracy, under the mask 
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of liberty, appeared in fanciful, forms to seduce away or 
destroy the peace, the morality, the order, and the alle- 
giance of every European people. It would have Iieen 
more than a phenomenon, if too sensitive and ardent 
Ii'eland had escaped that general fever, from which the 
boasted constitution of England, and the steady character 
of Scotland, had been unable to protect them. The Ca- 
tholic in the South, the Presbyter in the North, the Pro- 
testant in the metropolis of Ireland, and the professors of 
every religion in England and in Scotland, becani* more 
or less infuriated by the general delirium. That conta- 
gion which so vitally affected the nations of Europe, 
originating in France, soon displayed its symptoms in 
every part of Great Britain ; and when in progress to 
foil maturity, and no( before, was carried into Ireland by 
collisian with the English and Scols republicans* 

Keligion could have but little influence on the projects 
and politics of that era, for the total extinction of all 
religion was a fondamentat principle of that foreign revo- 
lution, which gave birth to a democracy that sought lo 
overturn every throne and constitution of Europe. Yet 
the calumniators of Ireland place that spirit of insun^ec- 
tion almost exclusively to the credit of religion amongst 
the Irish people, because the population of Ireland, was 
chiefly composed of Catholics whom they stigmatized. 

At that period, Ireland had a resident Legislature and 
a free constitution. She was in profound tranquillity, and 
the most progressive state of national prosperity ,t when 

• See the state trials and the reports of the Secret Committee of Eng- 
land, in the year 1791, 

By these reports of the Secret Committee, it appeara that Edinburgh, 
and various other placea in England and Scotland, were infected long 
before Ireland; and Mr. Secretary Dun das Illu^raled these reports by 
annexing accurate drawings ot the diffirent forms of pikes, battle-axes, 
S«;., which were fabricated in Scotland, his own country, for the pur- 
poses of treason and murder. Ireland did not appear to Mr. Pitt forward 
enough in treason with the kingdoni under his more immediate manage- 
ment, and therefore sent over Lord Fifzwilliam to Ireland, to ensure tran- 
quillity ; and whea his Lordship was on the point of doing so, ordered 

him back again to excite insurrection See Lord FitzvtUliam'nhtitis to 

Lord Carlisle. 

f When Lord Westmoreland was removed from Ireland, in 1795, Ire- 
land was in a most unexampleii and prcgressive slate of general prosper- 
ity. In that year, &fc- Cutran informed the Author of his intention to 
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the emissaries if the English and Scotch societies qui\^-^ 
proceeded to pervert her reason, as their own had heen 
perrerted, The original societies of Ireland had no such 
principles as designated the latter ones. The Minister, 
Mr. Pitt, had made hjs entrance into public life in the 
domino of a Reformer. The first and most loyal noble- 
men, and commoners in Ireland were Reformers ; but it 
was through the prospective policy of that great Mmister, 
that the seeds of insmrection were permitted to take root 
in Ireland : without it a union had never been accom- 
plished. 

VII. In England, the Government took prompt and 
vigorous measures to stop the progress of that dangerous 
and destructive principle ; but iu Ireland they coolly saw 
the weed springing up, and artfully forced it to premature 
maturity. They watched its growth till it had covered 
sufficient of the country to bewilder the residue. Its vege- 
tation was cautiously permitted to proceed, whilst there 
remained within their own reach sufficient means of sup- 
pressing it at their discretion ; and this deep and trea- 
cherous experiment was risked to effect the greatest object 
of Mr. Pitt's administration, a final extinguishment of 
Irish independence. 

With that view, it was expedient to suffer that country 
to plunge itself into a state of sanguinary civil warfare, 
of terrors and of animosities ; whilst England should hold 
the reigns which could check its progress, and might falla- 
ciously induce it, by the hopes of English protection, to 
exchange a constitutional independence for a speculative 
tranquillity, or render it so feeble and so divided by a 

suggest an impeachment against the Earl of WesimoreJand, for having 
permitled a part of 12,000 liijops (which, according to stipnlation, should 
always remam in Ireland) to he teifted out of that kingdom for foreign 

Mr. Cmran laughed at his own project, when the Author asked him 
what plausible reason he conld give for saying that any troops were 
necessary. 

The day Loid WeSmoreland departed, no army was necessaiy in Ire- 
land i and if Earl Fitzwilliam had not been removed, doubtless insurrec- 
tion might have been prevented. But Iranqitillity would not have effect- 
ed Ifr, PitFs purposes ; and Earl Fitzwilliam, one of the desl and honest- 
est of the British peer^;e, waa appointed, duped, and deposed by the 
policy of the Minister; the reason was obvious. 
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contiimation of internal contests, that it could not be se- 
duced, it might be compelled, to annexation. 

And here lies the secret spring which regulated fho 
insurrection of 1798, and the machinery which moved the 
Union in 1800, a measure which, for the thirty-two years 
succeeding its accomplishment, has only operated as a 
rain to the annexed, and a torment lo the annexing nation. 
Recorded abstracts of Irish and of British history thus 
form an incontrovertible exposition of Irish principles, 
and of Euglish misconception. The character of the Irish 
people has been always calumniated, their independence 
has been torn away, but their intligenous loyalty is un- 
affected, their nation is monarchical, they naturally love 
kings, the tradition of their old monarchs keeps up the 
attachment ; and never was a greater injustice done to 
any people, than to call them democratic. But immortality 
of power is not an attribute of nations, like man, they 
flourish ; but hke man, they must decay. Rome had her 
glory and her power, but, subdued by time, she yielded 
up her empire j and should some Gibbon of future ages 
record the decline and fall of British greatness, the his- 
torian will probably do justice to Ireland ; and tell pos- 
terity, that when some gigantic foreign power, nurtured 
by British folly, for British subjt^ation, had paralyzed 
her resources, and decolonized her empire, England, in the 
last struggles of her superiority, had not a faithful ally 
left to cover her remains, but her calumniated' sister. 

* This observation will not be considered allogellier visionaiy, when 
men reflect ujmn the modern events of Europe, and the possible eoiise- 
quences of that extrav^ant and niinoas sysfein which bad been adopt- 
ed, of blindly subsidizing and strengthening every^ foreign power al the 
expense of the British treasury. Russia, Prussia, Austria, Porti^al; 
but above all, Spain, owe Ibeir present iiidependent political existence 
to the blood and tbe treasure of Great Briton and of Ireland, levied for 
their use, and lavished for Ibeir protection. 

And miserably is England requited for her protection, ber money, and 
her sacrifices ; and miserably has Ireland been requited for her participa- 
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CHAPTEK XV. 



Catholic relavaiion Biils opposed by Mr. Edwley— Sir Edward Nevren- 
enham — Doctor Patrick Duigenam— His Character — Mr. Ctele — Bills 
passed— Unjust doctrine — Change in Ihe Irish Parliament— Mr. Fox's 
candour — His speech— Deception, of the BritiEh Govenunent devel- 
oped — Marquis of Eockii^ham — Total absence of energy — Mr. 
Burke — Inactive as to Ireland — New debates — Embarrassii^ conse- 
quences of Mr. Grattan'B address — M(. Grattan's motion objectionable 
— Mr. Flood's reply — Unfortunate collision of Graftan and Flood- 
Mr. Grattan's fauaciotts motion — Mr. Flood's reply — Mr. Montgo- 
mery moves to build an Irish navy — N^atived — Parliament pro- 
rogued — Most important session — Moderation of Ireland— Duke of 
Portland's hypocritical speech. 

I, We now retain to the measures which wero taken to 
rock Irelanil into a shimber more fatal to her existence 
than the trance she had awakened from. Bills to ameli- 
orate hy partial concession the depressed state of the 
Catholics, as some reward for their zeal and patriotism, 
were introduced, and had arrived at their last stages in 
the House of Commons without any effective opposition ; 
intolerance, however, even to the extent of fanaticism, had 
so identified itself with the minds of some memhers of 
both Houses of Parliament, that these Bills of partial 
relief to their enslaved countrymen were strenuously op- 
posed, ill their latter stages, by statements so exaggerated, 
and language so aggravating, that a cry of " Banger to 
Church and State !" was raised and circulated, and ac- 
tually bewildered the intellect of many, who wcro on 
other occasions of reasonable judgment. 

These Bills were clamorously opposed in Parliament 
by several country gentlemen of high local consideration, 
and principally by Mr. Rowley, member for Meath Coanty, 
one of the best landlords and best men in Ireland, a 
downright, honest, headstrong country gentleman. His 
information was scant, and his abilities were less than 
moderate ; but he was of large fortune, splendid estahlish- 
inents, unbounded hospitality, and full of philanthropy ; 
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yet so perverted was his mind by legendary tales, and 
hereditary prejudices, that though he most generously 
afforded to his Catholic tenantry, and to individiial Catho- 
lics, every service and kindness in his power, he consi- 
dered and represented them coUectivelif as a body of 
d n s h 1 apels te nples ot dola j h s h ols 
s n na es of ebell o a d h le ;,y s a g, & of 

S uf ua ed s h by p p lie 

s oahefnedl lewnayl of 

lepe Isate ohngbuaolo i w i 
entue Protestant estabhshment, and an immediate levo- 
lution in favour of some Popish monarch. 

Those Bills were also pertinaciously opposed by Sir 
Edward Newenham, member for Dublin County, a weak, 
busy, narrow-minded, but not ill informed, nor ill-inten- 
tioned person. He was very defective in talent, but very 
confident that he possessed much of it ; he fancied he was 
a great patriot, and was disposed to imagine himself a 
distinguished personage. He had drawn General Wash- 
ington into a short literary correspondence with himself 
as to Ireland, on the sti'ength of which, he aifected, with 
great importance, to be an importer of the most early and 
authentic information from America. 

He was an active officer of the Volunteer Artillery, and 
a good Irishman ; but a bnsy, buzzing, useless, intermed- 
dling member of Parliament, and one of the most credu- 
lous, feeble, and fanatical of all the Irish intolerants. 

Many inveterate opponents of any concessions to the 
Catholics made their appearance in the Irish Parliament; 
and &s the concerns of that body must form a prominent 
topic in the progress of this memoir, it may be interesting 
and useful to introduce, even by anticipation, the most 
distinguished of its opponents. 

This celebrated antagonist of the Irish Catholics, so 
far as invective and declamation could aiTect their interests, 
was Doctor Patrick Duigenam, Judge of the Prerogative 
Court of Ireland ; a man whose name must survive so 
long as the feuds of Ireland shall he remembered, and 
whose singular conduct, on many points, was of a nature 
so inconsistent and irregular that, even now, when his 
race is run, and no further traits of his character can ever 
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be developed, it is yet impossible to decide with certainty 
as to his genuine principles, if such he possessed, upon 
any one hubject, religious or politica!. 

His iather was parish-clerk of St. Werhurgh's Church, 
Dublin, but in what part of Ireland he originated, is still 
uncertain ; he was educated in the Parish School, and (as 
he told the Author himseli) was humourously christened 
Paddy, having been born on St. Patrick's day. He sig- 
nalized himself as a scholar in the University of Dubiin, 
of which he was chosen a fellow ; he soon afterwards 
quarrelled with the Provost, Mr. Hutchinson, and every 
person who did not coincide with his humours, and wrote 
a number of severe pamphlets, of which " LachrymfS 
Academical and " Pranceriana," are the most notable; 
the first, personally against the conduct of the Provost 
and Sir Sohn Biaquiere ; the second, on a proposal of the 
Provost's to establish a riding house for the students. 
He was always at open war with some person, during the 
whole course of his public life. 

He left the University, retaining the office of Law Pro- 
fessor ; was shortly afterwards appointed King's Counsel ; 
Judge of the Prerogative and Consistory Courts ; King's 
Advocate to the High Court of Admiralty ; one of Lord 
Castlereagh's Commissioners for bribing Members of 
Parliament; (Post;) and to many other public offices, 
most of which he retained to his death. His income was 
very large, and he must have privately done many liberal 
and charitable acts, because he was not extravagant, and 
left no considerable fortune behind him. 

Dr. Duigenam having been King's Advocate to the 
High Court of Admiralty, where the Author presided ; 
and the Author being a Doctor of Laws, and Advocate iu 
the Court of Prerogative, of which Dr. Duigenam was 
Judge, their intercourse was constant and very intimate 
for many years, and the Author had daily private oppor- 
tunities of observing the curious habits of this most eccen- 
tric character ; the most outrageous, and at the same 
time one of the best natured men in the world, to those 
whom he regarded. 

This eccentric person, whose celebrity originated from 
his crusades for Protestant supremacy, would probably 
have been a conspicuous character in whatever station he 
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might have been placed, or in whatever profession he 
might have adopted. Incapable of moderation upon any 
subject, he possessed too much vigorous and active in- 
tellect to have passed throtigh life an unsigiialized spec- 
tator ; and if he had not at an early period enlisted as a 
champion of Liither, it is more than probable he would, 
with equal zeal and courage, have borne the standard for 
St, Peter's followers, A hot, rough, intrepid, obstinate 
mind, strengthened by very considerable erudition, and 
armed by a memory of the most extraordinary retention, 
contributed Iheir attributes equally to his pen, and his 
speeches. 

He considered invective as the first, detail as the second, 
and decomm as the last quality of a public orator ; and 
he never failed to exemplify these principles. 

A partisan in his very natm^e, every act of his life was 
influenced by invincible prepossessions ; a strong guard 
of inveterate prejudices wei^e sure, on all subjects, to keep 
moderation at a distance, and occasionally prevented even 
common reason from obtruding on his dogmas, or inter- 
rupting his speeches. 

A mingled strain of boisterous invective, unlimited 
assertion, rhapsody and reasoning, erudition and ignorance, 
were alike prceptible in his writings and orations ; yet 
there were few of either, from which a dispassionate com- 
piler might not have selected ample materials for an able 
production. 

He persuaded himself that he was a true fanatic ; but 
thongh the world gave him full credit for his practical 
intolerance, there were many exceptions to the consis- 
tency of his professions, and many who doubted his theo- 
retic sincerity. His intolerance was too outrageous to be 
honest, and too unreasonable to be sincere ; and whenever 
his Protestant extravagance appeared to have even one 
moment of a lucid interval, it was immediately predicted 
tliat he would die a Catholic. 

His politics could not be termed either miiform or co- 
herent. He had a latent spark of independent spirit in 
his composition, which the minister sometimes found it 
difficult to extinguish, and dangerous to explode. He had 
the same respect for a Protestant bishop that he would 
probably have had for a Catholic cardinal. Episcooacy 
20" 
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was his standard ; and when he showed symptoms of run 
ning restive to the Government, the primate of Ireland 
was called in to he the pacificator. 

He held a multiplicity of putlic offices at the same 
time, unconnected with Government." He was Vicar 
General to most of the bishops ; and whenever he con- 
ceived the rights of the Church were threatened, his 
bristles instantly arose, as it were, by instinct ; his tusks 
were bared for combat ; he moved forward for battle ; 
and would have shown no more mercy to the Govern- 
ment than he would have done to the patriots. 

He injured the reputation of Protestant ascendency by 
his extravagant support of the most untenable of its prin- 
ciples. He served the Catholics by the excess of his ca- 
lumnies, and aided their claims to amelioration, by per- 
sonifying that virulent sectarian intolerance which was 
the very subject of their grievances. 

He had, however, other traits, which frequently dis- 
closed qualities of a very superior description. His tongue 
and his actions were constantly at variance ; he was hos- 
pitable and surly; sour and beneficent ; prejudiced and 
liberal ; friendly and inveterate. His bad qualities he ex- 
posed without reserve to the public ; his good ones he 
husbanded for private intercourse. Many of the former 
were fictitious ; all the latter werp natural. He was an 
honest man, with an outrageous temper and perverted 
judgment ; and, as if he conceived that right was wrong, 
he sedulously endeavoured to conceal his philanthropy 
under the garb of a misanthrope. 

In private society, he was often the first in conviviality ; 
and when his memory, hia classic reading, and his mis- 

* On the Union, he accepted the office of CommisBioner for paying the 
bribes to Membere of PatUament (under the name of compensaiion for 
the !oas of (heir Seats or Patronage.) (Vide Post) 

The Doctor, the lale Lord Annesley, aiid a Mr. Jameson, an English- 
man, under this commiasion, distributed, by Lord Castlereagh's appoint- 

amongst 'Members of the Houses of LcnJe and Commons; without 
which bcibes and gifts of peerages, tbci-c would be a vast majority 
against the Union, The Doctor told the Author that he accepteii that 
office, -solely that he m^ht be able to take care of the biAops; and (he 
Author believes at least half hia assettion. Bm the "-Jshops were out- 
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ceUaneous information were turned to the purposes of 
humour or of anecdote, they gave a quaint, joyous, ec- 
centric cast to his conversation, highly entertaining to 
strangers, and stiU more so to those accustomed fo the 
display of his versatilities. 

The most striliing singularity of this most singular 
man, was his unaccountable inconsistency in words and 
actions toward the Catholic community. He alternately 
fostered and abused, caressed and calumniated, many in- 
timates of that persuasion; an inconsistency, however, 
which his last matrimonial connection was supposed to 
have redeemed ; and he died at a very advanced age, 
upon a short notice, retaining all his strength and facul- 
ties, and in the fu!! vigour of all his prejudices. 

His strong, stqi'dy person, and coarse, obstinate, dog- 
matic, intelligent countenance, indicated many of his 
characteristic qualities. He was too rough and too un- 
accommodating to have had many partisans ; and after 
the Union which he vigorously supported, his public im- 
portance and reputation dwindled away to nothing ; and 
his death afforded no great cause of regret to his triends, 
or of gratification to his enemies, 

Mr. Gieorge Ogle, and many other decided opponents 
of the Catholic claims, were also prominent characters in 
the general aflairs and politics of the country, and will 
appear in most of the miscellaneous transactions of the 
Irish Parliament. But the whole bent and eiforts of the 
Doctor's muid and actions were concentrated and publicly 
arrayed against the Catholic conammiity, some members of 
which were in private his chief associates, and his nearest 
connections, and the early introduction of such a personage 
may tend to illustrate the singidar situation of that body, 
and that inconsistency which from first to last has sig- 
nalized the conduct both of their friends and their 
enemies. 

Those Bills relaxing the severity of the penal code 
passed, however, through both Houses, without any con- 
siderable difficulty ; and, though the concessions were 
very limited, they afforded great satisfaction to the Ca- 
tholic body, as the first growth of a tolerating principle, 
which they vainly imagined was a sure precursor of that 
general religious and political freedom, without which, in 
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an ardent and divided population, peace and security 
mnst ever be precarious. 

Some men, however, saw in those incipient concessions 
the germ of discord and extravagant expectation. The 
most unrelenting of their opponents, in the full zeal of 
unqualified fanaticism, used arguments so cruel and un- 
just in principle, that the distorted mind, or crooked pol- 
icy of legislators alone could have resorted to. 

They argued, that the neai'ly insupportable oppressions 
under which the Irish Catholics had so long laboured, 
were rapidly disgusting them with their own tenets, 
which had entailed upon them all the attributes of slav- 
ery and deprivation ; that, worn down by penal codes, 
under the pressure of which they could neither rise nor 
prosper, they were daily recanting those disqualifying 
tenets, and embracing that religion, under which their 
wants and their ambition could be fully gratified ; that 
noblemen, gentlemen, peasants, and even their priests, 
were rapidly embracing the Protestant profession ; and 
that if the same propensity to recantation was still kept 
in progress, by a full and strict continuance of that same 
penal code, the seventy of which had originally caused it, 
Ireland would gradually acquu-e a protestant population, 
if not a majority of the people, at least more than a pro- 
portion of all whose property, ranlc, and interest would 
lead them to preserve the peace of the nation and the 
connection with Great Britain, 

II. This was a barbarous docti'iae, which could never, 
be supported by any principle either of justice or of policy. 
The principle of concession which actuated the Parlia- 
ment in these relaxations, proved that the light of justice 
and reason had broken in upon them, and excited reason- 
able expectations of further grants and general toleration. 

The wealth of the Catholics multiplied, their numbers 
increased. The first chain of intolerance was loosened, 
and permitted them to take a view of that total emanci- 
pation which by unremitting struggles they were certain 
of attaining, 

III, The paroxysms of ardent patriotism having some- 
what abated in the Irish Parliament, distinctions and 
shades of distinctions were rising and re-opening into 
party, and into jealousies. Some men conceived that 
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Ireland had obtained every thing, others argued that she 
had acquired no securities, that enthusiastic unanimity 
which liad so proudly signalized their first movements 
was gradually degenerating, the old courtiers, who had 
wandered from their standards, seized greedily upon every 
pretence to re-assume their stations ; and many of that 
body, who a moment before had been unanimous, and 
supposed to be incorruptible, now began to remember 
themselves, and forget their country; but the people were 
staunch, their sphit was invincible, the voice of the volun- 
teers was raised it was ioud and clear, and echoed through 
the Parliament, The Government was arrested in its 
corrupting progress ; many were recalled to a sense of 
duty by a sense of danger, and the situation of the coun- 
try seemed approaching to another crisis. 

Mr. Grattan acted on the purest patriotic principles, 
but they were over moderated by Earl Charlemont, and 
occasionally neuti'alized by an honourable confidence in 
Whig sincerity. He still contended (because siich was 
his conviction) that the Irish Nation should rest satisfied, 
and confide in the sincerity of the British Ministry, and 
the existing guarantees, for the permanence of their con- 
stitution. He was devoted to the Whigs, because they 
professed the purest principles of well-regulated liberty ; 
and he would not doubt the integrity of those whose prin- 
ciples he had adopted, till at length Mr. Fox himself, 
wearied by a protracted course of slow deception, uncon- 
genial either to the proud impetuosity of his great mind, 
or the natural feelings of his open temper, at once con- 
firmed tlie opinions of the Irish people, and openly pro- 
claimed to Ireland the inadequacy of all the measures that 
had theretofore been adopted. Ho took occasion in the 
British Parliament, on the repeal of the sixth of George 
the First, being there alluded to, to state, " that the repeal 
of that Statute could not stand alone, but must be accom- 
panied by a final adjustment, and by a solid basis of per- 
manent connection." He said " that some plans of that 
nature would be laid beibre the Irish Parliament by the 
Irish Ministers, and a treaty entered upon, which treaty, 
when proceeded on, might be adopted by both Parlia- 
ments and finally become an irrevocable arrangement 
between the two countries." 
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By that short, hut most important speech, the Irish 
delusion of a final adjustment was in a moment dissipated, 
the Viceroy's duplicity became indlsputahly proved ; His 
Majesty's reply to the Irish Parliament was renounced hy 
the very minister who had written it. The Irish address 
to the Duke of Portland appeared to have heen premature 
and inconsiderate; and his reply could no longer be 
defended on the grounds either of its truth or its sin- 
cerity. Mr, Fos himself, with the true candour of an able 
statesraan,avowedtheinsufficiencyoftheexistingarrange- 
ment; and thus, by easy inferences^ decided against the 
adequacy of the simple repeal for general purposes. Hia 
declaration, that " a further treaty was in contemplation," 
was prospective and ambiguous, and gave not only plau- 
sible hut justifiable grounds, for an alarming uneasiness 
amongst the Irish people. 

Notwithstanding this avowal, Mr. Flood was still but 
feebly supported in the House of Commons, The Volun- 
teers, rather than the Parliament, had now the prepon- 
derance in public estimation, and their activity increased 
as difficulties augmented. 

In England public matters were sinking into a state of 
languor and torpidity. The Marquis of Rockingham, in a 
fatally declining state of health, and his friend Lord Char- 
leniont, in an habitually complaining one, cai'ried on a 
weil-bred, superficial, whining correspondence, as to the 
aiiairs of Ireland, every thing that was courteous, but 
nothing that was statesmanlike ; and oven if death had not 
unfortunately for the Whigs, snatched away Lord Rock- 
ingham, he and the Earl of Charlemont were not likely 
to effect the fjonsummation of the political arrangements 
between the two nations. The latier nobleman could see 
wide, but he could not see deep- The foraier coutd 
neither see veiy wide, nor very deep, but he could see 
very. distinctly; in cultivating moderation, they lost sight 
of energy, and their conduct at this moment was shallow 
and insipid, 

Mr. Burke might have been sincere towards Ireland ; 
but he had a game to play at for himself; and his talents, 
however great in their extent, were not found so consistent 
in their application. And though his fame never can bo 
eclipsed, his abil'ties never depreciated; though his 
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lessons will be ever instructive, and the vigour of his 
intellect could not be vanquished, still he had his trances, 



s, and his theories; and though always in the 
first line of general admiration, he stood not in the front 
rank of public confidence. He took uo distinguished part 
in those transactions, appearing as if he were repugnant 
to commit himself ill an inaperfect treaty. 

Whilst affairs remained in this precarious state, a debate 
occurred, more embarrassing than any that had preceded 
it, and which gave new features to the close of this, the 
most remarkable session of Irish Parliaments. 

IV. The question of simple repeal had now been so 
often canvassed, so often argued, and had caught so strong 
a hold of the Irish people, that it was obvious it could not 
rest where it was, and that something further must he done 
to satisfy the Irish Nation; but what that something 
should he, was more embarrassing to the Government of 
both countries than any consideration which had thereto- 
fore occurred to them. 

After the address of the Irish Commons to his Majesty, 
moved by Mr. Grattan, England conld not be again so 
strongly applied to for further concession. She had 
promptly acceded to every thing that was then required of 
her, and was told by that address, that nothing remained 
further to be done as to a constitution between the two 
countries ; she might, therefore, plausibly decline further 
demands upon the same subject. That address had in 
plain langusige, renounced alt further constitutional claims 
by the Irish Parliament ; and Mr. Grattan could not recede 
from such his own reiterated declarations. Mr, Flood, 
however, remained unshaken and firm in his opinion of 
the insuificiency of the arrangement, and determined to 
increase their security, through an unequivocal act of the 
Irish Legislatm'e ; and on the twenty-ninth day of July, 
he moved for leave to bring in a Bill, " to affirm the 
sole exclusive right of the Irish Parliament to make laws 
affecting that country, in all concerns external and inter- 
nal whatsoever." 

A most animated, and even virulent debate, took place 
on that motion. It was debated with great ability, but 111- 
placed confidence or ill-timed mof* sration slill guided the 
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majority of the Commons ; and even the introduction of 
the Bill was negatived without a division. 

Mr. Grattan heated by the language of his rival, blinded 
by an unlimited confidence in the integrity of the Whig 
Ministry, and for a moment losing sight of the first prin- 
ciple of constitutional liberty, then pi-oposed a motion, 
equally singular for the langUEige of its exordium, and the 
extravagance of its matter. He moved, " that the Legis- 
lature of Ireland was independent ; and' that any person 
who should propagate in writing, 01 otherwise, an opinion 
that any right whatsoever, whether external or internal, 
existed in any other Parliament, or could be revived, was 
inimical to both kingdoms." 

The ingenuity of man could scarcely have formed a 
more objectionable precedent ordangerous resolution. It 
was loo great an opportunity not to be taken immediate 
advantage of by Mr, Flood ; his reply was equally severe 
and able ; he represented the resolution as " placing 
Ireland in a state of tyranny worse than Kussia ; prohi- 
biting both the Lords and Commons of Ireland, under a 
denunciation of being enemies to their country, from the 
common rights of every British citizen, to discuss the same 
constitutional question which had been so often before, and 
was at that very moment, debating in the House of Parlia- 
ment, depriving every Irish subject of his natural liberty, 
either of speech or of writing: a proscription against 
all who differed with the honoui-able gentleman on a vital 
question respecting his own country, or who should pre- 
sume to publish or even to whisper that difference, a 
resolution which would be scoffed at in Ireland, ridiculed 
in Great Brhain, and be contemptible in both, a resolu- 
tion which could have no operation as a law, no justifi- 
cation as a principle, and which could have no character 
to support it, but those of folly and of tyranny." He 
therefore moved an adjotirnment. The tide, however, 
flowed too strong against Mr, Flood personally. It was 
the great object of the Government to conquer him firat, 
and then neutralize his adversary ; and even those who 
were determined to negative Mr, Grattan's motion, also 
determined to negative the motion of adjournment, be- 
cause it wis Mr. Flood's; and a considerable majority 
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decided agfiiiist it.' Mv. Grattan then proposed another 
declai^atory resolution, stretching away from the real facta 
as to any political application of those that existed, but 
unaccompanied by most of the former objections ; and, at 
all events, leaving both hisown and Mr. Flood's principles 
nearly where it found them at the commencement of the 
altercation. Mr. Grattan moved, that leave was " refused 
to bring in the (Mr. Flood's) Bill, because the sole and 
exclusive right to legislate for Ireland in all cases what- 
soever, internally and externally, had been asserted by 
the Parliament of Ireland, and had been fully, finally, and 
irrevocably acknowledged by the British Parliament," 

This resolution obviously stated some facts which did 
not exist. No final irrevocable acknowledgment ever 
had been made by the British Parliament. On the con- 
trary, acts had been done, and declarations made by the 
Minister himself, that a future treaty would be necessary 
to render the arrangement full, final, or irrevocable. 

Mr. Flood saw the weak point, and he possessed himself 
of it. He altered his language, became satiric, and ridi- 
culed the resolution as the " innocent child of fiction and 
of fancy." He congratulated Mr. Grattan on changing 
his tone, and declared " that he would willingly leave him 
in the full enjoyment of this new production of his lively 
imagination." Mr. Grattan's motion then passed without 
further observation, and the House adjourned. 

V. No further proceedings of importance took place 
in the House of Commons during the session, except two 
motions of Mr. Montgomery, of Cavan County, for leave 
to bring in a Bill to build Irish men of war for the pro- 
tection of the trade of Ireland. This motion appeared too 

* The diviEion was ninety-nine lo thirteen against Mr. Flood's mofion, 
though the whole House saw clearly that Mr. Gratlan's resolution could 
not poesibly pass ; yel bo strong was the opposition to any thing pro- 
posed by Mt. Flood, that an adjournment was rejected. This debSe, so 
near the termination of the session, appeared at first very diaaareeahlei 
but ia the event it had great efiect ; and the embarrassments which Mr. 
Grattan's resolution, if carried, must necessarily have created, was a very 
strong ingredient amongst those considerations which induced the British 
Parliairient voluntarily lo pass an Act of Kemmciation, which Mr. 
Grattan had thought unnecrawary, before the Irish Parliament could meet 
ag^n lo discuss the subject, when the accumulating dissatisfaction of the 

nation m^ght have given rise lo more distracting m 

31 
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distinct, and was of course negatived. Ho also moved 
for an address to the Kins, to reinstate Mr. Flood in his 
office of Vice Treasurer, from which he had been dis- 
missed for supporting his country. This would have been 
just, but it was not eligible. Mr. Pitzpatvick received it 
in civility, hut it was also negatived, as encroaching on 
the prerogative ; and on the 27th of July, the Duke of 
Portiaiid prorogued the Parliament, with a speech detail- 
ing all the advantages Ireland had received nnder his 
paternal administration ; and thus ended the public trans- 
actions of his Grace the Diilce of Portland's firet vice- 
royalty to the Irish nation. 

VI. This session of the Irish Parliament was the most 
interesting and important its history records ; important, 
not to Ireland only, but to the best interests of Great 
Britain ; illustrative of the first and finest principles of 
civil liberty ; and a lecture on the rights and foundations 
of rights, by the establishment of which alone the inde- 
pendence of nations can be attainable, or, being attained, 
preserved. It displayed a scene of loyalty and of for- 
bearance in the Irish nation, unequalled in the history of 
any armed people. It proved the possibility of an irre- 
sistible democratic power, roused without commotion; 
the entire population of an extensive country converted 
into a disciplined and independent army, to assert its 
liberties, yet, in the pursuit or' that most animating of all 
objects, preserving perfect peace and substantial loyalty. 
It showed an independent and patriotic army, able in one 
day to crush or to drive every relic of usurpation from 
its shores for ever, with a moderation almost incredible ; 
accepting, as a kind concession, those natural rights which 
it had the power of commanding ; and, with a liberal and 
generous confidence, peculiar to its chai'acter, honoiu:ably, 
but fatally, insisting on no further guarantee for her con- 
stitution, than the faith of a government which had never 
before omitted an opportunity of deceiving her. 

The Duke of Portland's proroguing speech to the Irish 
Parliament, July 27, 1782, is in itself the most unsophis- 
ticated tissue of hypocrisy on record, totally unparalleled 
in the hisioiy of the British Empire, or of any Minister 
who regarded either the law of nations, or the character 
of the sovereign, it was emphatically delivered by a 
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Viceroy, who, a few years afterwards, in 1800, in his 
place in Parliament, unblushingly declared, that he never 
considered the treaty betweenEngland and Ireland (con- 
summated by himself) as final. His Grace's speech, 
addressed, in the name of the King, to_ the assemhled 
Peers and Commons of Ireland, on the prorogation of that 
Parliament, is of the greatest importance, as connected 
with the events of 1799 and 1800; and when that speech 
is compared with a subsequent speech of the same noble- 
man in the Peers of England, not only an Irish subject, 
but even a disinterested citizen of the world, would draw 
conclusions in no way favourable to his Grace's political 
integrity. It was, however a useful lesson to all people, 
to trust their statesmen just so far and so long as their 
interest or their party called for their consistence. His 
Grace was pleased to speak as follows : 

" The great and constitutional advantages you have 
secured to your country, and the wise and magnanimous 
conduct of Great Britain, in contributing to tlie success of 
yoOT steady and temperate exertions, call for my congra- 
tulations, on the close of a session which must ever reiSect 
the highest honour on the national character of both 
kingdoms. 

" It must be a most pleasing consideration to you, to 
recollect, that in the advances you made towards the 
settlement of yoiu' constitution, no acts of violence or 
impatience have marked their progress, A religious 
adherence to the laws, confined your endeavoiirs within 
the strictest bounds ofloyalty and good order; yowr claims 
were directed by the same spirit that gave rise and sta- 
bility to the liberty of Great Britain, and could not fail of 
success, as soon as the councils of that kingdom were 
influenced by the avowed friends of the constitution. 

" Many, and great national objects, must present them- 
selves to your consideration during the recess from par- 
liamentary business ; but what I would most earnestly 
press upon you, as that on which your domestic peace 
and happiness, and the prosperity of the Empire at this 
moment, most immediately depend, is to cultivate and 
dilfuse those sentiments of aifection and confidence which 
are now happily restored between the two kingdoms; 
convince the people in your several districts, as you are 
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yourselves convinced, that every cause of past jealousies 
and discontents is finally reinoved ; that both countries 
have pledged their good faith to each other, and that their 
best security will he an inviolable adlrerence to that com- 
pact ; that the implicit reliance which Great Britain has 
reposed on the honour, generosity, and candour of Ireland, 
engages your national character to a return of sentiments 
equally liberal and enlarged ; convince them that the two 
kingdoms are mow one, indissoluhly connected in unity of 
constitution, and unity of interests ; and that the danger 
and security, the prosperity and calamity of the one, must 
equally affect the other, that they must stand and fall 
together." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



Insufficiency of Mi, Gr<Utan's measures — Death of Ihe Marquis o£ 
Bocfcingham and its consequences — Earl Temple Lord Liouienanl — 
Mi, GrenvJlle Secrelary— Hia Character — Lord Temple— Not unpop- 
uiac — Mr. Cony a principal instrument of Lord Temple — Proceedings 
of the Volunteers— Strong reaolotions to oppose English Laws — Bad 
effects of the dissension between Gratlan ami Flood— Sir Geoi^ 
Young — Effect of Sir Geoige Young's speech— Lord Mansfield's con- 
duct accounted for — Consequence of these speeches — British Parlia- 
ment belie their own Act— Lord Abin^on denies the King's tight to 
pass the Bill — England by Statute admitted her tisurpalion, and relin- 
quished for ever iier i^ht to legislate for Ireland— Renunciation Act 
— Mr. Grattan still perversely opposes Mr. Flood — The renunciaUon 
Act conHi'nied Mr. Flood's doctrine. 

I. Bills to cany into effect the concessions of Engknd 
had been passed, through the British Parliament with un- 
usual expedition. The sixth of George the First, decla- 
ratory of the dependence of Ireland, had been repealed ; 
and ihe arbitrary dictum of Biackstone, that favomite 
Druid of modern Britain, had been abandoned by his 
countrymen. But it quickly became obvious, that though 
Mr. Grattan's declaration of grievances had left to the Irish 
Parliament a certain latitude for reclaiming their consti- 
tutional rights indetail, he had not foreseen to what lengths 
those details might extend, or the danger of attempting 
to conclude on narrow discussions on thai intricate subject. 
His address to the King now appeared to have so con- 
tracted in its tenor the claims which the declaration of 
grievances, if not specifically, had virtually alluded to, 
Siat many of the most important of Irish constitutional 
rights had been thereby altogether passed over ; and con- 
cessions of England had been accepted of, without those 
guarantees which the invariable practices and principles 
of British government therefore, rendered absolutely in- 
dispensable to the permanence and security of Irish 
independence. 

Had the constitutional arrangement been complete and 
21' 
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final, and the concessions of Great Britain as sincere as 
tiiey appeared to be liberal, and without any view to 
ulterior revocation, never would two nations have been 
placed in an attitude more powerful and imposing, or 
pregnant with happier consequences to the interesfs and 
prosperity of both ; they would have been firmly uniled 
by indissoluble ties, and bound to each other by a Gordian 
knot, wMch nothing but the scythe of time could have 
divided. But unfortunately, England was not sincere. 
Her cabinet remained menially intolerant ; and Ireland, 
after ten years of unexampled prosperity, was again des- 
tined to future miseries, equally unforeseen and unmerited. 

It was for a moment supposed that commercial jealou- 
sies towards Ireland, those eternal enemies to every thing 
generous or cordial, had been at least partially excluded 
from British councils, to make room for a more just, liberal, 
and enlightened policy. Had it been so, the interests of 
both nations would have found their common level in 
their mutual prosperity ; the moral and physical powers 
of both would have been invigorated and embarked in the 
same cause, attracting and consolidating their united 
strength into one impenetrable mass, which would have 
defied all the enmities, the machinations, and the powers 
of united Europe. 

Arrangeinents of such a nature, founded on so strong 
and broad a basis, might have been durable as the ancient 
towers of Ireland, of which even tradition cainiot trace 
the origin, but which neithet time nor the elements have 
as yet had the power to dilapidate. Ireland was disposed, 
for a time, to be contented with her Parliament: sus- 
picion is not one of her characteristic feelings ; she looked 
at every object through the sunny medium of her own 
bright and warm generosity, and threw herself at once 
into the arms of her sister country. She did not, or she 
would not, till forced by its glare upon her vision, see the 
felse and fatal artifices by which her independence was 
surrounded. She disdained to suspect those on whom 
she had already lavished a noble confidence; and she 
fancied she beheld all her better fortunes circling, like a 
glory, round the brow of her new-born freedom. 

A phenomenon so novel and captivating, absorbed foi 
a time the reflection of the people, and concealed from 
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themthattreacherous reservation, which subsequent events 
have proved to have then lurked behind the feithless, but 
specious language of the yielding country. 

However, the matter was suddenly brought to adecisive 
issue. After a lingering indisposition, the Marquis of 
Eecltingham the only link which bound the Whig ministry 
together, ceased to exist. This loss was irreparable, the 
cabinet became incomplete, and could not be recruited ; 
its members suspected each other, and the nation suspected 
them, and, but a short period had elapsed, when the most 
unnatural and corrupt ministerial coalition in the annals 
of British Government, between Mr. Fox and Lord North, 
justified the suspicions of both the people and the parties, 
and taught Ireland what she might expect from the con- 
sistency of British Ministers. 

II, A temporary confusion was the consequence of the 
Marquis of Rockingham's death. ITowever, an entire 
new ministry was formed, and public affairs in England 
appeared to be acquiring at least a semblance of some 
stability. 

In Ireland, the scene entirely changed. The Marquis 
of Rockingham no more, the administration of England 
rsmndelled xvithont being improved ; and Eavl Temple 
sent over to supcisede the Duke of Portland, and to take 
his chance of governing and tranquilizing the Irish peo- 
ple, as circumstances might waiTant, 

His Excellency was accompanied to Ireland by his 
brother, Mr. (now Lord) Grenville, in the office of Chief 
Secretary; a person not adapted to the habits of that 
people, the temper of the times, or the circumstances of 
the country ; a proud English gentleman, deficient in that 
modulation and flexibility of character so useful to a 
minister, at times when he cannot control, and so pecu- 
liarly serviceable at all periods to the temporary rulers of 
the Irish nation ; and as he and his family assumed a 
leading part, eighteen years afterwards, in the suppression 
of that constitution which he then eame over professedly 
to complete, it becomes necessary to allude to some of 
those public qualities which have distinguished that per- 
sonage in his political capacities on both occasions. 

Mr. Grenville had improved by miremitling assiduity, 
whatever talents nature had entrusted him with : and so 
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far as they could be extended, he worked them up into 
very consideiuhle reputation, and never failed to exercise 
them with firmness, though not always with discretion, 
and occasionally with inconsistency. 

He commenced his public course in an Irish office, and 
he pursued it till he arrived at the British Cabinet. In 
both he was efficient; but in the first he was mistaken, 
and in the latter he was overrated. Too unbending for 
the crown, and too aiistocratic for the people, he sought 
influence from both, without attaching himself to either ; 
and like the coffin of Mahomet, he was suspended be- 
tween attraction. The popularity of the man was cir- 
cumscribed by the austerity of the courtier ; and the am- 
bition of the courtier, counteracted by the inflexibility of 
the statesman. His powers were inferior to domination, 
but his pride superior to subserviency ; his party therefore 
have been placed ir a long abeyance, but which certainly 
could not be well justified, either by the policy of the 
state, or by the gratitude of the niler. 

The Viceroy, though a grander person was a very in- 
ferior statesman. He was a man of business ; not less 
proud, yet rather more accessible than his brother, and 
would have worked his way better had he been aided by 
a more elastic secretary. Theybotli mistook their course ; 
they began where they should have concUtded ; and 
acted upon the vain idea of diverting away the attention 
of an ardent people from an animating object, by the 
novel purity of pecuniary retrenchments. On this erro- 
neous principle, they passed over more important con- 
cerns, and proceeded to the detection of official pecida- 
tions with unprecedented activity ; they even saciificed to 
this delusive, and comparatively frivolous object, one of 
the highest officers, and one of the most exterusive pohti- 
cal connections in Ireland. Earl Temple and his brother 
thus setting to work steadily, as men of business, laboured 
to gain a confidence amount the people by financial re 
forms, before they had established a foundation for de 
serving it by constitutional services. 

HI. However, few acts of the first Temple adminisd-a 
tion gave the Irish nation any important grounds for com 
plaint or for suspicion. Every day discovej'ed and ex- 
posed some new official delinciuency, and every day 
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brought its dismissals or its punishments. In other 
times, and under other circumstances, this meritorious 
exertion would have had iis full weight, and received 
adequate approbation ; hut that moment was not an or- 
dinary one ; a financial reform was hut a secondary ob- 
ject, and was soon considered rather as an interruption 
to the view of constitutional arrangement, and leading 
away the attentioii of the nation from great measures, by 
ihosfi of comparatively unimportant consequence. Tliis 
system failed in all its objects ; the nation saw and de- 
spised the principle, they were not in a humour to relish 
naked financial arrangements, the idea of national inde- 
dependence had filled their minds, and popular tranqnii- 
lity should have preceded financial retrenchment, then it 
would have been grateful, now it was contemptible. 

The Viceroy, however, persevered in his official refor- 
mations ; and though he obtained no credit from the body 
of the people, he appeared to make considerable progress 
amongst the aristocracy of the patriots. 

Amongst those whom Lord Temple selected to aid him 
in this plausible reformation of public abuses, was a 
person, who, from that period, continued an active and on 
some occasions, a distinguished member of the Irish Par- 
liament. On the question of an Union, he made himself 
particularly remarkable, and had nearly ended his mortal 
career in supimrting the minister. 

Mr. Isaac Corry, the son of an eminent merchant in 
Nowry, had been elected representative in Parliament for 
his native town, and commenced his public life under the 
patronage of that dignified Irishman, Mr, John O'Neil, 
with gi'eat advantages. His figure and address were 
those of a gentleman, rather graceful and prepossessing ; 
and though not regularly educated, he was not badly in- 
formed. He was a man of business, and a man of plea- 
sure ; he had glided over the surface of general politics, 
and collected the idioms of superficial literature ; he pos- 
sessed about a third rate public talent ; his class of elo- 
cution in Parliament was sometimes useful and always 
agreeable, but on momentous subjects he was not efficient. 
In facing great questions, he frequently shrunk back, in 
facing great men, he was sufficiently assuming. His 
public principles were naturally patriotic ; but his interest 
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lost no time in adapting them to his purposes. He sought 
to acquire the character of an accomplished financier, but 
he was totally unequal to the mazes of financial specula- 
tion, and there he altogether failed. His private habits 
and qualities were friendly and engaging, his public ones 
as correct as his interest would admit ol'. 

As a reward for his fidelity to the Irish Minister of 
1799, he succeeded in the first object of his life, the sup- 
plantii^ of Sir John Parnell in the Chancellorship of the 
Irish Exchequer. But it added little to his emolument, 
and nothing to his reputation. He wrangled through 
the Irish Union as a ministerial p.artisan, and exposed 
himself as a financier in tlie Imperial Parliament. His 
influence was neutralized when he lost his country, his 
pride was extinguished when he lost his office, and he 
was defeated at Newry, in which he thought himself es- 
tablished. Like others of his repenting countrymen, he 
withdrew from public life, upon the purchase of his in- 
tegrity, regretting past scenes, and disgusted with the 
passing ones. He lingered out his latter days in an in- 
glorious retirement, the prey of chagrin, and the victim 
of unimportance. As a private friend, it is impossible 
but to regret him ; as a public character he Jias left but 
little of celebrity. 

Lord Charlemont and Mi. Grattan, dazzled by specious 
appearances, placed much confidence in, and formed some- 
what of a political connection with the new Lord Lieute- 
nant. But they soon found that it had become impera- 
tively necessary to change the tone of their representa- 
tions fo Government ; and during the recess of Parlia- 
ment, they adopted language very different from and 
much stronger than that which they had conceived to be 
sufficient during the last administration. The iiitei-val 
between the prorogation and the meeting of a new Par- 
liament, comprised a period of great importance in Irish 
history, and merits considerable attention, as bearing 
strongly on the subsequent transactions which extin- 
guished its constitution. 

IV. The armed Volunteers had now assumed a dehb- 
erative capacity. Political subjects became topics of 
regular organized discussion in every district of Ireland, 
and amongst every class and description of its population. 
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They paraded as soldiers, and they debated as citizens ; 
aijd but few days passed over, in which they did not 
exercise in both capacities. More than 150,000 Volun- 
teers now appeared upon their regimental muster-rolls : 
prepared to join their standards the moment their country 
demanded their exertions ; an army so constituted must 
have been strong, an anny so animated must have been 
invincible. 

The Catholics now became also pi'actically active in 
the same cause, considerable bodies of that body now took 
up arms, formed regiments in several districts, and placed 
themselves entirely under the command and control of 
their Protestant officers and fellow subjects. All was 
unanimity in the armed bodies ; but a general discontent 
and suspicion, as to the conduct of Great Britain, appeared 
in rapid progress, and proceedings more than usually 
alarming were occurring every moment throughout the 
whole nation. 

Many collateral and important constitutional points 
now successively appeared to have been omitted m the 
claim of rights; and many remained unaffected by the 
repeal of the English statute, but which sooner or later 
must necessarily give rise to new and great collisions. 
The debates of the last session inconclusive in their results, 
had, without remedying these difficulties, inflamed the 
people ; and a new paroxysm of discontent actually seized 
upon the entire population. The Volunteers, however, 
soon placed the matter beyond all doubt or argument ; 
they again entered into decisive resolutions, no longer to 
obey, or suiFer to be obeyed, any statute or law theretofore 
enacted in England, and to oppose their execution with 
their lives and fortunes.' The magistrates refused to 
act under them, the judges were greatly embarrassed, no 
legal causes could be proceeded on, under the authority 
of the British statutes,! though naming Ireland, no counsel 



■ A tew reanlutioiis of the Volunteer corps will serve to Blow the 
Bpiritanil temper of the whole; the mosf imporlanl will be detailed in 
the Appendix. 

t Resdutions, County of Monaglian. 
Foreman, and Grand Jury of the County of JS 
Assizes, 1782 : 

"Thinking it now peonliai'ly necessary to declare our senfimenis n 
apecling the fundamental and undoubted rights of ihJ3 nation, we i 
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would plead them, no jui'ies would find for them, tha 
operation of many important laws, theretofore in force, 
was necessarily suspended ; and matters seemed verging 
towards great perplexity. The general dissatisfaction 
made rapid progress, assumed a more decisive attitude, 
and every discreet person became alarmed for the con- 
sequences. 

The discussion and anungement of those numerous 
constitutiojial and legal difficulties, though complicated 
and irritating, appeared absolutely indispensable. It 
became impossible longer to support the terms of the 
address to his Majesty, or to aj^ueUiat "all constitutional 
questions between the two nations were at an end for 
ever ; " the fact was practically negatived, and all reasoning 
on the sufficiency of the simple repeal, daily lost its weight 
amongst the people. 

V. Whilst these important subjects were in agitation, 
and many men's opinions remained undecided in Ireland, 
the conduct of the British Parliament and of the British 
Ministry justly confirmed all the suspicions which had 
been entertained as to the sincerity of Great Britain. 

unanimously declare, that ive will, in every situation of life, and wilh 
all the means in our power, asssrl and msuiitoin the constitutional righla 
of this kingdom, (o he governed !«' such laws only as are enacted by the 
Kii^, Lords, and Commons of Ireland, and (hat we will in every in- 
stance, uniformly and strenuously oppose the execution of any slaiules, 
except siich as derive authority from eaid Parliament, pledging oui'selvea 
to our country, and to each other, to support, with our lives and fortunes, 
this our solemn declaration ; and iurther, we bind ourselves, that we will 
yearly renew this necessary vindication of onr r^bls, until such time as 
they shall be explicitiy acknowlet^d, and firmly established. 
"THOMis CoKRY, Sheriff, 
" Samobl Madden, Foreman , and Fellows." 
Eesolulions entered into by the Corps of Dublin Volunteers, on Friday, 

the 1st of March, 1782, His Grace the Duke of Leinsler in me 

Chair. 

," Resolved, That Great Britain and Ireland are, and ought to be, in- 
separably connected, by being; under the dominion of the same King, and 
enjoymg equal liberty, and similar constitutions. 

"That the King, Lonte, and Commons of Ireland only, are competent 
to make laws, binding the subjects of this realm ; and that we will not 
obey or give operation to any laws, save only those enacted by the King, 
Lords, and Commons of Ireland, whose r^hls and piiviieges, jointly and 
severally, we are determined to support vnlh our lives ana fortunes." 
" Signed (by order), John Williams, Sec." 
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Every day during the session of Parliament discord had 
been augmenting : Mr. Flood was frequenlly victorious in 
the argument ; but Mr. Grattan was always victorious in 
the majority. Their contests were, at first moderate ; but 
at length, discretion was abandoned on both sides and 
gave way to altercations, abounding in eloquence, but too 
personal and too acrimonious to be recorded in these 
memoirs. 

This violent diiFerence of opinion between those two 
great men, of course communicated ils effects, more or 
less, amongst ali their supporters, and became injurious to 
the general caus-j of the countiy. Mr. Grattan firmly 
believed that he was right ; and he would not recede. His 
pertinacity formed a rallying station for some of the old 
courtiers, who hated both men, but Mr. Flood most, and 
gave them a pretence for their re-embodying against the 
country. Strong parties in Parliament had assailed Mr. 
Flood, he stood at bay, and no local statesman ever 
showed more talent, more judgment, more constitutional 
knowledge, and effective firmness, than he did in this 
memorable contest. 

This divided state of the Irish nation was exactly what 
the Ministry were desirous to bring about. It somewhat 
discredited all the Irish parties, gave breathing time to 
the British Cabinet ; and if disunion had extended itself 
materially to the people, it would have given the Govern- 
ment an opportunity of making arrangements entirety 
conformable to their own objects. This dividing system 
however, became entirely defeated by the injudicious 
conduct of some Members of the British Parliament, 
who could not restrain their chagrin at concessions which 
they disapproved of; but carried by their zeal beyond 
then- discretion, their injudicious conduct united parties in 
Ireland, as against a common enemy. 

Events now rapidly succeeded each other, to impress 
the Irish nation with a thorough conviction that they had 
to deal with a Government, from whom, neither political 
sincerity nor cordial concession could be further expected. 

VI. Sir George Young, a member of the British Par- 
liament, neither a native nor a resident of Ireland, had 
been placed in the office of Vice-Treasurer of Ireland, as 
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a sinecure rewai-d for his Pailiamentaiy support of Ihe 
British Government, 

It was an office during pleasure only ; and therefore 
no person holding that office could act contrary to the 
desire of the Government which appointed him. Yet so 
circumstanced, Sir George Young, in his place in Parlia- 
ment, did oppose the Bills of Concession to Ireland, and 
the repeal ofeth George I. which had been brought in by 
theBntish Ministers themselves ; he also protested against 
the power of passing such Bills by the English Parliament, 
and disclaimed the power of the King himself to relin- 
quish the inherent rights of the British Legislature to 
legislate for Ireland. 

No person, therefore, could suppose, that Sir George 
Young, a rfepewrferai placeman, and partisan of the British 
Ministers, durst have so acted, or have ostensibly opposed 
the Kir^ and his Government, without the espi;ess desire 
or implied concurrence of the Ministers themselves. 

The effect of such a speech, by such a pei'son, at such 
a moment, was almost electrical ; but a much weightier 
authority against the independence of Ireland soon suc- 
ceeded It. Lord Mansfield (though one of the greatest, 
was an arbitrary, and, in some points, one of the most 
mischievous judges that ever sat upon the English Bench,) 
notwithstanding the repeal of the 6th of George the First 
by the British Parliament, proceeded to entertain, in the 
Court of King's Bench, at Westminster, an Appeal from 
the Court of King's Etench of Ireland ; observing, that 
" he knew of no law depriving the British Court of its 
vested jurisdiction." 

The interest of money in England was only Jive per 
cent., in Ireland it was sis; and Lord Mansfield Ijad 
placed very large sums on Irish mortgages, to gain the 
additional one per cent. His Lordship well knew that 
such Irish investments were, in their nature, a trouble- 
some species of security ; but that they were not likely 
to gain any additional facilities by the appellant's juris- 
diction being taken from the British Courts and transferred 
to Ireland hei-self ; hence his Lordship's reluctance to part 
with it. 

These considerations were not concealed by his Lord- 
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ship. He was forced however to yield to circumstances ; 
but he never did it with a good grace. 

VII. The effect of this proceeding was sufficiently 
alarming ; but another exciting circumstance immediately 
took place, of still higher oi-der. The English Parliament 
passed an Act, regulating the importation of sugars from 
St. Domingo to all His Majesty's dominions in Europe. 
Ireland was a part of Hjs Majesty's dominions in Europe ; 
and this statute was construed as of course embracing 
Ireland, and thereby constituting an act of external legis- 
lation over Irish concerns, by the King of England, and 
Parliament of Great Britain, without the concurrence of 
the Irish legislature. This, however, was rather a refine- 
ment of construction ; but the conduct of Lord Abingdon, 
in the British Lords, rendered all further coniidence in 
tlie state of the. arrangement between the two countries, 
as it then stood, totally inadmissible : it was too explicit 
to be mistaken. 

Lbrd Abingdon, equally adverse to the rights of Ireland, 
followed, in the House of Peers, the example of- Sir George 
Young in the House of Commons ; and totally denying 
the authority of the King and the Parliament of England 
to emancipate Ireland, he moved for leave to bring in a 
deelaratoiy Bill to re-assert the right of England to legis- 
late externally in the concerns of Ireland.' This remarka- 
ble Bill stated, " that the Kings of England being masters 
of the British Seas for eighteen centuries, and the Wes- 
tern Sea, which surrounded Ireland, belonging to the Kings 
of England, the British Parlianient had the sole right to 
make Taws to regulate the commerce of Ireland, dec." 

It was impossible now for the Irish nation longer to re- 
main silent The aggregate of all these circumstances 
went clearly to a simultaneous attack upon the new inde- 
pendence of Ireland, and a decisive proof of what might 
occur when Great Britain acquired sufficient vigour to 
re-assert, with any prospe-ct of enforcing, her supremacy. 

Lord Abingdon's attempt was candid and direct, and, 
above all others, alarmed the Irish people. The Volun- 
teers beat to arms throughout the .whole kingdom; above 
130,000 paraded. The Vohmteers March was played by 
every band, and sung by every voice the war hymn of Ire- 
land. All coniidence in the sincerity of tlie British Minis- 
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try, its Cabinet, its Officers, its Parliament, was dissipated ; 
and tliere were not wiiuting persons who btilieved and dis- 
seminated their opinion, lliat the rights of Ireland were 
actually betrayed. The danger and confusion of tlie times 
hourly increased ; Mr. Flood preserved his iirmness anc" 
his dignity, and gained much ground amongst the people. 
The repeal of the 6th GtMrge I, could no longer be urged 
by Mr. Gvattan as a guarantee ; the sincerity of England 
could no longer be relied upon ; the people began to act 
for themselves ; and the Anglo Irish Government was 
driven back to its old practices, and endeavoured, by every 
means within its power to diminish the number and over- 
whelming weight of their Parliamentary opponents. But 
the Volunteers were in line : the people cried to arms; the 
British Cabinet now trembled for the consequences of 
their own duplicity ; yet they had neither honour to relin- 
quish 'their system, nor com'age to support it : they reluc- 
tantly perceived it was totally inoperative ; and at length 
became sensible to the imminent dangere of their own 
situation. .They felt the impossibility of either evasion or 
resistance ; and early in the ensuing Session the British 
Ministry and the British Parliament, without any stimu- 
lating debate, and without waiting for further and peremp- 
tory remonstrances from Ireland, passed the most impor- 
tant statute that ever had been enacted as to the affairs of 
Ireland, a statute unequivocally and explicitly renouncing 
aW. future right to legislate for Ireland. They thereby 
appeared to have abrogated for ever that principle of 
legislative usurpation which they had for so many ages 
pertinaciously and unjustly exercised. 

Anno vicessitno tertio. 
GEORGII III REGIS. 
CHAr. XXVIII. An act for removing and preventing 
all doubts which have arisen, or might arise, concerning 
the exclusive Rights of the Parliament and Courts of 
Ireland, in matters of legislation and judicature ; and for 
preventing any writ of error or appeal from any of His 
Majesty's Courts in that kingdom from being received, 
heard, and adjudged in any of His Majesty's Courts in the 
Kingdom of Great Britain. Whereas, by an Act of the 
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last Session of this present Parliament, (inlituled An Act 
to repeal an Act, made in the Sixth Year of the Reign of 
his Late Majesty King George the First, intituled An 
Act for the better securing the Dependency of the King- 
dom of Ireland upon the Crown of Great Britain,) it was 
enacted, that the said last mentioned Act, and all matters 
and things therein contauied, should be repealed : And 
whereas, doubts have arisen whether the provisions of the 
said Act are sufficient to secure to the people of Ireland 
the Rights claimed by them, to be bound only by laws 
enacted by His Majesty and the Parliament of that King- 
dom, in all cases whatever, and to have all actions and 
suits at law, or in equity, which may be instituted in that 
Kingdom, decided in His Majesty's Courts therein finally, 
and without apppeal from thence. Therefore, for removing 
all doubts respecting the same, may it please your Majesty 
that it may be declared and enacted, and be it declared 
and enacted by the King's Most Excellent Majesty, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Lords spiritual 
and temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, that the said 
right claimed by the people of Ireland, to be bound only 
by laws enacted by His Majesty and the Parliament of 
that Kingdom, in all cases whatever, and to have all actions 
and suits at law or in equity, which may be instituted in 
that Kingdom, decided in His Majesty's Courts therein 
finally, and without appeal from thence, shall be, and it 
is hereby declared to be established and ascertained for 
ever, and shall, at no time hereafter be questioned or 



2nd. And be it further enacted, by the autliority afore- 
said;, that no writ of error or appeal shall be received or 
adjudged, or any other proceeding be had by or in any of 
His Majesty's Courts in this Kingdom, m any action or 
suit at law or in equity, instituted in any of His Majesty's 
Courts in the Kingdom of Ireland ; and that all such 
writs, appeals, or proceedings shall be, and they are 
hereby declared null and void to all intents and purposes ; 
and that ai! records, transcripts of records, or proceedings, 
which have been transmitted from Ireland to Great Bri- 
tain, by virtue of any writ of error or appeal, and upon 
which no judgment has been given or decree pronounced, 
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before the first day of June, one thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-two, shall, upon application made by or in 
behalf of the party in whose favour judgment was given, 
or decree pronounced in Ireland, be delivered to such 
party, or any person by him authorised to apply tor and 
receive the same. 

TIL This most important measure was brought into 
the British House of Commons by Mr. Townshend, passed 
through both Houses, and received the Koyal assent 
without debate and with very little observation. In Eng- 
land it was cautiously held out neither in the light of a 
new concession to Ireland, nor of a relinquishment of any 
then existing supremacy of Great Britain ; but as a coii- 
eequentia! declaratory part of a genera! constitutional 
aiTangement entered into between the two nations. 

In Ireland it was represented as not presuming to create 
a new, but merely to define a pre-existing constitution. 
These were wise constructions, and in these points of 
view gave no alarm nor jealousy to either country ; while 
it seemed to consummate the desires and objecls of t!ie 
Irish nation. England had now surrendered all the 
interests and concerns, constitutional and commercial, ex- 
ternal and internal, which Ireland claimed, into the hands 
and guardianship of her own legislature. To many, ihis 
great and finishing concession appeared a conclusive, 
magnanimous, and sapient measure of the British Min- 
istry. Irish freedom appeared complete; her indepen- 
dence as a nation legislatively acknowledged for ever. 
The great outline of her constitution appeared to have 
been drawn irrevocably, the possibility of reassumptioii 
was regarded as chimerical, and nothing but commercial 
arrangements remained to be adjusted by the mutual good 
will, and according to the reciprocal interests of the two 
nations. For a moment, general happiness, great cor- 
diality, and invincible strength, seemed to be in store for 
the British Empire, as the result and reward of this wise 
and honourable confederacy of two independent nations. 
A union of powers and of interests more dignified, sub- 
stantia], and invigorating to a people, and more emiobling 
to an empire, never had existed. And it is grievous to 
contrast that moment of pride and strength with the de- 
Bolatiug measure which in eighteen years afterwards 
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sacrificeci the pledged honour and good faith of one 
nation, to annihilate the independence and paralyze llie 
prosperity of another.* 

VIII. This legislative renunciation of British supre- 
macy, however, appeared to some in a different point of 
view. Mr. Gtattan, and many persons of great talent, 
considered that statute rather a confirmation than a re- 
linquishment of British supremacy, and still adhered more 
strongly to the adequacy of simple repeal in preference 
to such a renunciation ; and many considered that it did 
not go far enough. The arguments on both sides were 
carried on with great warmth and pertinacity ; and the 
doubtful security of Irish independence was debated upon 
the construction of tliat very statute which was enacted 
to confirm it. 

This Act of Renunciation, however, appeared to have 
a conclusive operation. It was conceived by many, that 
nothing further was necessary to be done, but such as the 
Irish Parliament was now in itself competent to enact. 
But though the measure tended to give a strong confidence 
in the good intentions of the British Parliament, it came 
too late to satisfy the Irish people as to the purity of their 
otim. On the contrary, it convinced them of either its 
inefficiency or its corruption, or the Renunciation Act of 
the British Parliament would have been totally unne- 
cessary. Mr. Flood's argument now appeared not only 
triumphant in Ireland, but fully acknowledged, and legis- 
latively acted upon, even by Great Britain herself. The 
unfortunate, opposition in the Irish Commons, and the 
still more unfortunate majorities of that House, which had 
scouteddoctrines and measures thus subsequently admittetl 
to be just and necessary, by the voluntaiy acts of England 
herself, made a deep impression on tiie Volunteers of 
Ireland. 

It was true they had acquired their liberties, they 
had gained their independence ; but they still had to 
secure it. The Renunciation Act of England had dis- 
credited the Irish Parliament with the Irish people. But 
it had its apology. It had been so long enfeebled and 
corrupted, so long within the iron trammels of usurpation, 
irably the 
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that the chain had become habitual, and therefore it was 
more to be dreaded that its brolien linlis might be rivetled 
anew, and Ireland, in lapse of time, sink again under the 
same power which had originally enslaved it. The Irish 
Declaration of Rights had been one of those sudden events 
which ages might not again produce ; it was the power- 
ful struggle of an enslaved people, and the irresistible 
energy of an extraorfinary man, uniting to command the 
ac([uiescence of a corrupt legislature. 

Without the people, the Parliament would have beeo 
neutralized ; and without the man, the people would have 
been unsupported : and it was indisputable, that whilst 
the work remained as yet unfinished, the Irish Parliament 
had slackened in its duties, and relapsed into its old 
habits of a corrupt and indolent confidence, contrary to 
every principle of prudence and foresight, and the opinion 
of the nation : the Irish people, therefore, as they gave 
credit to the British Parhament for voluntarily conceding 
what their own Parliament had refused, naturally lost 
all confidence in the future conduct and piu-ity of their 
own legislature ; a suspicion but too j istly foiuided, and 
which has given rise to consequences deeply interesting 
to the fate of that counUy. 
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CHAPTEE. XVII. 



Lord Charlemones conttiy propensifies — Comparison of Grattan and 
Flowl— Consequences of their jealousy to Ihe comitrj'— The people 
enlightened, learn the true state of their situation — DiBcuBsion — And 
Arguments— Inefficiency of the measui'es as a future securily — A 
Reform of P^liaraent indispensable to public security — Mr. Pitt — His 
duplidly and corruption — Constitutional reasons for a Reform of Par- 
liament — Deduction— Conclusion drawn by the Volunteers — Proved 
by incontrovertiUe fact — State of Electora and Represenlatives c<Hn- 
pared — Mr. Curran— His character. 

I. These historic incidents have been anticipated, to give 
a clearer insight into the interesting and important de- 
bates which immediately succeeded them, Dnring the 
Marquis of Rockingham's lifetime, Earl Charlemont, al- 
ways virtuous but often feeble, had found something 
most congenial- to himself in the refined habits and mild 

Elaintive disposition of that nobleman ; and was led, by 
is love of order, to conceive a visionary amalgamation 
of popular rights and ministerial generosity ; and the 
ftmdamental object of all British Cabinets^-dis union 
amongst patriots — seemed likely to gain much ground 
through so debilitating a doctrine. Those who were 
guided by Lord Charlemoiit's tranquil credulity and 
courtly moderation, had been disposed to be content with 
simple repeal. But Mr. Flood had seen the crisis, and 
had boldly thrown down the gauntlet. Mr, Grattan had 
as boldly taken it up ; direct hostilities commenced ; and 
the same Parliament, which for a moment had been all 
confidence and unanimity, arrayed itself for combat 
under two powerful leaders. 

Mr. Flood had become most prominent amongst ^e 
Irish patriots. He was a man of profound abihties, high 
manners, and great experience in the aifairs of Ireland, 
He had deep information, an extensive capacity, and a 
solid judgment. His experience made him sceptical — 
Mr. Grattan's honesty made him credulous, Mr. Grattan 
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was a great patriot — Mr. Flood was a great statesman. 
The first was qualified to achieve the liberties of a coun- 
try — the latter to untangle a complicated constitution. 
Grattan was the more brilliant man — Flood the able 
senator. Flood was the wiser pohtician— Gratfan was 
the piu'er. The one used more logic — the other made 
more proselytes. Unrivalled, save by each other, they 
were equal in their fortitude ; but Graltan was the more 
impetuous. Flood had qualities for a great prince — 
Grattan for a virtuous one ; and a combination of both 
would have made a glorious monarch. They were 
great enough to be in contest ; but they were not great 
enough to be in harmony : both were too proud ; but 
neither had sufficient magnanimity to merge his jealou- 
sies in the cause of his country. 

It was deeply lamented, that at a moment, critical and 
vital to Ireland beyond -all former precedent, an inveterate 
and almost vulgar hostility should have prevented the co- 
operation of men, whose counsels and talents would have 
secured its independence. But that jealous lust for undi- 
vided honotu^j the eternal enemy of patriots and of liberty, 
led them away even beyond the ordinary limits of Parlia- 
mentary decorum. The old courtiers fanned the flame — 
the new ones added fuel to it — and the independence of 
Ireland was eventually lost by the distracting result of 
their animosities, which in a few years was used as an 
instrument to annihilate that very legislature, the preser- 
vation of which had been the theme of their hostilities. 

This irreconcileable difference of opinion between two 
of the ablest men of Ireland, generated the most ruinous 
consequences for that ill-fateo country. Both had their 
adherents, as pertinacious as themselves. The simple 
repeal had contented Mr. Grattan and Earl Oharlemont ; 
the Renunciation Act was enforced by the perseverance 
of Mr, Flood and the people, and still considered incon- 
clusive. Both parties adhered to their own conviction ; 
nothmg could warp the opinions of either ; and to the 
day of their death their opinions remained unaltered, and 
events proved that both were mistaken. 

II. By those two statutes, by daily political discussions 
amongst the Volunteers, and by a multitude of, literary 
publications, circulated with activity, the people were at 
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lenglh iiifofmed of the plain, true facts of their own case 
and situation. They were reminded, as at their first for- 
mation, that Great Britain had lor^ usurped the power 
of binding Ireland by acts of their own Pailiamenf, and 
that Ireland had thereby been reduced to a state of con- 
stitutional slavery ; that the British Government, intend- 
ing to carry its usual usurpation to an extraordinary 
length, had passed an Act in " the British Parliament," 
during the reign of George I., " binding Ireland by 
British statutes," cutting off at once every branch of Irish 
liberty ;* that this statute did not affect lo originate any 
new power by England, but declared peremptorily, that 
such a right had always existed in the English Parlia- 
ment, and always would be acted on when it suited the 
convenience ofthe British Ministry. They were reminded, 
that when the Irish nation became too wise and too pow- 
erful to be longer retained in subjection, England (in 
order to pacify the Irish nation) had herself voluntarily 
repealed that statute declaratory of her pre-existing 
power ; but did not, by that repeal, renounce the right 
which she had so long exercised, nor did she in any way 
declare that she would never re-enact it : that the same 
right remained, in abeyance ; nor had England admitted 
in any way that she had been orig^'na/^J/ erroneous in 
enacting it. 

III. These being the plain and undisputed facts of the 

* When the author uses the term liber^, as connected with Ireland, 
lest his application of ihal term might be misconceived, he thinks il right 
lo stjte that he applies the term " iftierl)'," previous to 1782, in conlradis- 
finction to the then existing constitutional subserviency of that country. 
From 17S2 to 1800, he uses it as a constitutional quality, actually and 
folly enjoyed by Ireland; and after 1800, as a constitutional quality ac- 
tuaily relinqviAied ; because he thinks, and always baa thought, and that 
in uniwon with the avowed opinion of many of the King's present law 
oificer.s \md judges of Ireland, that no detached distinct nation can be 
said to possess me attributes of a cotists^uKonai liberty without a resi- 
dent legiiiatare of her own to regulate her own concerns ; and because 
he conceives the Union between Great Britain and Ireland, con^dered 
abstractedly as a union, has too much o£ the " imperinm in imperii/' 
remaining, to be a perfect union of two nations, and too lilde of it to he 
s. federal compact ,• and he considers (hat the tie of connection between 
Engknd and Ireland, as it stood on the 1st day of January, 1800, was 
the most perfect, flrm, and advantageous union (illustrating the term 
" liberty") that human wisdom could have devised. 
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casGj it was thence argued that the mere repeal of the 
declaratory statute, so far from definitively renouncing 
the existing right of legislation over Ireland, confirmed it ; 
and, by repealing, only enacted the expediency of discon 
tinning its exercise under existing circumstances. The 
statute which had declared that there existed such a pre- 
existing right in England to bind Ireland, was indeed 
repealed by England; but still, though the declaration 
was repealed, the right was not renounced, and remained 
only dormant till it miglit be advisable, under a change 
of circumstances, to re-declare it by a new statute. 

The simple repeal of any statute certainly leaves the 
original jurisdiction untouched, exactly in the same situ- 
ation aa before the repeal of it, and with an undiminished 
tight to re-enact it as might be convenient : and the 6th 
of George I., its enactments and repeal, stood exactly in 
the same situation as any enactment and repeal of any 
ordinary statute of the same monarch. It was therefore 
argued, that it had become indispensably necessary, for 
the security of Ireland, that the British Parliament should, 
by statutes of their own, not only repeal the Act declara- 
tory of Irish dependence, but also expressly and for ever 
renounce tlie existence of any such legislative authority 
over Ireland, or fiiture renewal of such usurpation, with- 
out which renunciation Ireland had no guarantee for her 
constitution. 

Had the statute of George I. been an assumption of a 
new authority to legislate for Ireland, its simple repeal 
would have at once admitted the usurpation of such modern 
assumption ; but as that statute was the recognition and 
declaration of pre-existing authority, coeval with the 
British Parliament itself, a repeal could not be binding 
on any future Parliament, which might at anyfuturc time 
be disposed to re-enact it. 

But a statute of tlie British Parliament and the King of 
England, by his royal assent, directly renouncing the pre- 
existence of such assumed right by England, pledged all 
future Parliaments (as far as Parliaments can be pledged) 
to the same principle, and also definitively pledged all 
future Kings of England against any future re-assump- 
tion or exercise of such power over the Kingdom of Ire- 
land ; and though the Kings of England and Ireland 
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must always be the same individual, the realms were 
totally distinct, their crowns were distinct, though on the 
same head; and Ireland, possessing her own indepen- 
dent legislature any such future attempt by a King of 
England would then be a direct breach of the law of 
nations, and a dereSictioii of his Irish office by the King 
of Ireland. 

These arguments* became a universal subject of dis 
cussion ; and were rendered of still greater interest by 
debates, which every day arose on other points inter- 
woven with the arrangements. Numerous British statutes 
had been enacted, expressly naming and legislating for 
Ireland, as if enacted by its own Parliaments. All these 
remained stQl in activity, and great inconvenience must 
necessarily have arisen from an immediate and indiscri- 
minate suspension of their operation. None were enacted 
in Ireland to supply their places ; and great difficulties 
were occurring. Modern England could not be huraili- 
ited by generously declaring that her ancestors had ex- 
ceeded their constitutional authority as to Ireland. On 
'hs contrary, it should have been her proudest boast to 
have done justice by avowing it. This was not humilia- 
tion — it was true glory : and when England, shortly after- 
wards, acliiaily renounced for ever, by the act of her own 
legislature, her domination over Ireland, she could not 
have been much gratified by the temporizing complaisance 
«f the Irish Parliament. 

IV. It is also very remarkable, that though Mr. Walshe 
*nd the Recorder alone divided against the address of 
Sir. GratUin, in a very short time afterwards there was 
scarcely a member of Pai'liament, or a man in Ireland, 

* Tha ar^ments used by Mr. Flood and Mr. Gfattan on Ihis infricaie 
jwint, and which finally decided the fate of Ireland, branched out into 
•o many parts, were debated with such ability by both pMlies, thai 
though the atgumenia may be ronipreaaed, the slrei^th and beauty of the 
language never can be given in any publication. At all events, those 
wgiunents have been published by a number of persons, and partly 
appear in Mr. Gtattan's speeches, published by his son. The author, 
however, never being on that point of the same opinion as Mr. Grattan, 
mentioned to Iiim his dissent and his difacnlty as to the terras in which 
he should pnblish the points and ieaue of those, aipiments; and the 
author has no mode so anthentic as by Mr. Grattan's letter to himself on 
that subject, obviously not a private one, but rather intended, in point o( 
subject, to be made public 
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who did not concur decidedly in their opinions ; and even 
the Biitish naiiiistry and the British legislature, by theh 
o\ru voliintaty ac(,~ confirmed their doctrine. Public dis- 
cussions on otie great subject seldom fail to involve rellec- 
tioiis upon others, and these naturally brought the Irish 
people to discuss the imperfections of their own Commons 
House of Parliament, and to perceive, that without a 
comprehensive reform of that department, there was no 
security against the instability of events and the duplicity 
of England. 

The following letter, however, from Mr. Grattan to the 
author, appears to throv/ new and material light upon the 
subject, and to develop the individual views and politics 
oi' Mr. Grattan himself, more clearly than any speech or 
document heretofore published. 

This letter also proves, more than volumes, the insin- 
cerity of the Duke of Portland and the English Govern- 
ment : their distinction between the words " recognised" 
and " established," leaves thetr political reservation be- 
yond the reach of scepticism.. 

This letter shows palpably the niin that a want of 
co-operation between two great men brought upon the 
country; and, above all, it incidentally exposes the 
coiutly, credulous, and feeble politics of Earl Charlemont, 
so injurious to the public cause, and so depressing to the 
vigour and energies of its greatest advocate. 

To Mr. Ponsonby's chance, remissjiess on a future cri- 
sis, is attributable the ultiniate loss of the Irish legisla- 
ture, as Lord Charlemont's political comtesy was, on this, 
fatal to its security. Patriots without energy, as bees 
without stings, may buz in sunshine, but can neither 
defend their hive, nor assail their enemy. 

" House of Commons, London, 
» March, 2nd. 
" My dear Barrington, 

" I am excessively sorry that your health has been 
impaired, and I hope it will soon be restored. 

" I will get you the Wkig-Oliih resolution. They pro- 
posed to obtain an internal reform of Parliament, in which 
they partly succeeded : they proposed to prevent an 
wnion, in which they failed. 
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"The address that declared no political question re- 
mained between the two countries, had in view to stop 
the growth of demand, and preserve entire the annexation 
of the Crown, It was, to us, an object to prevent any 
fiittne pohtical discussion touching the relative state of 
the two countries ; because we might not be so strong as 
in that moment. And it was an object to us, and to the 
English Minister, to guard against any discussion that 
might shake the connection to which we were equally 
attached. Fox wished sincerely for the liberty of Ireland 
without reserve. He was an enemy to an union, and 
wished the freedom to be annexed to his name. 

"The Act of repeal was a part of a treaty with Eng- 
land. A declaratory Act of title is the affirmance of the 
existence of a former title : the repeal is a disaffirmance 
of any such former title ; the more so when accompanied 
by a transfer of the possession, viz. the transfer of the 
final judicature and the legislation for the colony-trade of 
the new-acquired islands, made in consequence of a pro- 
test by Ireland against the claim of England. 

" The repeal was not any confession of usurpation — it 
was a disclaimer of any right. You must suppose what 
I have said, unsaid. A man of spirit may say that ; but 
he will hesitate to unsay word by word. That was the 
case of England. She would not in so many words cora- 
fess her usurpation, nor did she ; on the contrary, when 
they pressed her, she exercised the power, and said, ' The 
constitution of Ireland is established and ascertained in 
future by the authority of the British Parliament.' It 
was proposed in the House of Commons to change the 
words, and say ' recognised for ever.' They agreed to 
the words ' for ever,' and refused the word ' recognised,' 
and kept in the word ' established.' This, I call making 
Ireland free with a vengeance. 

" I wish, in your History, you would put down the 
irgument on both sides. I can get you Flood's published 
by his authority. 

"I am excessively thankful for the many handsome 
things you have said of me. 

" Your's most truly, 

"HENRY GRATTAN. 
" Chevalier Barrington, 

" Boulogne, pres Paris." 
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v.. Their late constitutional acqiiirements, tiiongh 
apparently confirmed beyond the power of revocation, 
mighit be yet a precarious tenure, whilst Ireland had a 
House of Commons, so framed and elected as to be sus- 
ceptible of relapse into its former degradation; and 
though their constitution was not in any state of present 
danger, future insecurity must be the necessary conse- 
quence of a feeble or corrupt representation. 

Over the Lords and over the Crown, the control of the 
people was insufficient and uncertain. It was just, there- 
fore, that they should have a counterpoise, by a House of 
Commons of their own free selection ; and events have 
since proved that the suspicions were prophetic. 

Th2se, and such like reflections, led the Irish people 
gradually according to tlieir capacities, into a train of 
constitutional deductions ; and suggested topics as to the 
reform and purity of Parliament, which they had nevei 
before thought of. 

The great body of a people can never be capable of 
that cool and discriminating course of reasoning, which 
individuals or Umited delegations are capable of exercising, 
hence they too frequently, in great general assemblies, 
follow, whether right or wrong, the sentiments of those 
who reason more plausibly than themselves, or whose 
elocution grasps at their feelings, and gives them a fac- 
titious superiority over ordinary understandings. 

It waa impossible that the great body of the Irish 
Volunteers, which had now assumed the guardianship of 
Ireland, could be capable of methodical, deep, systematic 
reasoning, or of unerring political deduction from argu- 
ments of enthusiastic and heated orators ; but a great 
proportion of them reasoned by that Instinctive power 
which nature confers on shrewd uncultivated capacities, 
and on nonfe more than the humble orders of the Irish 
people ; they caught the strong features of their case and 
their constitution : they knew that they had contributed 
by their arms and by their energy, to the common cause 
of their country, they felt that they had been victorious, 
they listened attentively to their officers, who, more 
learned than the soldiers, endeavoured to adapt their 
explanations to the strong, coarse minds which they 
sought to enlighten, they instructed them as to existing 
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Circumstances, and tc future possibilities, and thus en- 
deavoured to teacSi those whom they commanded, not 
only how to act, but why that principle of action was 
demanded by their country. 

At this time, the visionary and impracticable theories 
of more modern days had no place amongst the objects of 
the armed societies of Ireland; iDUt the naturally shrewd 
and intelligent capacities of the Irish people were easily 
convinced, that without some constitutional reform in the 
mode of electing the Commons House of Parliament, they 
could have no adequate security for permanent indepen- 
dence. They learned that paroxysms of liberty which give 
rise to revolutions, do not endure for ever, and that the 
spirit of Irish freedom, which had effected the liberation 
of their country, might expire, that the independence of 
the constitution, unless protected by a free parliament, 
never could be secure, that the enemy might attempt to 
regain her position, and that the battle would then be 
fought again under multiplied disadvantages. 

iSuch a reform, therefore, as might insure the unin- 
fluenced election and individual independence of the Irish 
representatives, appeared to be indispensable, not as a 
theoretical innovation, nor of a revolutionary complexion, 
but as a practical recurrence to the first and finest 
elements of the constitution as it then existed, without 
any diviation from the principles on which it had been 
with so much wisdom originally constructed. This species 
of reformation, and none other, was that which the Irish 
nation so judiciously sought for ; nor were they without 
high authority and precedent to coimtenance that requi- 
sition. Mr. Pitt, that great, but mischievous and mistaken 
statesman, at that time professed himself to be a reforming 
patriot, but it was profession only, his deep and solid in- 
tellect was soon perverted by the pride of h'is successes, 
and confidence in his omnipotence. He reigned at an 
unexampled era, his fertile and aspiring, but arrogant 
genius, led him inio a series of grand and magnificent 
delusions, generating systems and measures which, while 
professing to save, sapped the outworks of the British 
constitution, and accelerated, if not caused, the financial 
ruin in which he left his country. He, however, lived 
long enough to rule as a minister by that system of cor- 
33' 
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ruption which, as a patriot, he had reproljated ; and to 
extinguish the Irish Parliament, by tiie loyalty and at- 
tachment of which his government had been uniformly 
supported. 

The Irish people coincided with Mr. Pitt as to the 
necessity of a reform ; nor did the leading reformers of 
Ireland materially differ with him in the details of that 
reformation : the principle was admitted by both nations, 
but Mr. Flood was undisguised, and Mr. Pitt was in 



The course of reasoning which led the armed associa- 
tions of Ireland at that period to decide upon the impe- 
rative necessity of a reform of Parliament, was of that 
sober and convincing nature, which without sophism or 
declamation, proves itself hy the force of uncontrovertible 
premises, and of plain and simple deductions. 

VI. 1st, It could not be denied that the fundamental 
principle of the British constitution is a perfect relative 
equipoise and distinctiveness of its three component es- 
tates, the King, the Lords, and the representatives of the 
people. 

2nd, It could not be denied, that any deviation from 
that equipoise and distinctiveness necessarily altered the 
pohtical symmetry of the whole, and destroyed that 
counteracting quality of the three estates, on the preser- 
vation of which public hberty entirely depended. 

3d. It could not be denied that ttie Members of the 
House of Commons, forming the third estate, should, hy 
the theory of the constitution, be persons freely selected 
by the people themselves, to guard above all things 
against any coalition of the other estates, {the Crown and 
the Peers), which coalition must endanger the liberties of 
the people, by extending the prerogatives and powers of 
the Executive Government beyond the limits the consti- 
tution restrains them to. 

4th. It could not be denied, that any one individual, 
arrogating to himself, and actually exercising a power to 
nominate, and by his own sole will elect and return re- 
presentatives to the Commons House of Parliament, sent 
tliem into that assembly, not to speak the sentiments of 
the people, but the sentiments of the individual who no- 
minated them, and caused an immediate deviation &om 
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(he fundamental principles of the British constitution ; 
but where members of the House of Peers so nominated 
and retiicnod persons to sit and vote as members in the 
House of Commons, it was, in fact, the Honse of Peers 
voting by proxy in the House of Commons ; thereby at 
once destroying the independence and distinctiveness of 
the third estate, and enabling the Crown and the Peers, 
oy coalition, to control the Commons, and establish a 
despotic throne and an arbitrary aristocracy. 

The power, therefore, constitutionally conferred on the 
King by his royal prerogative of creating Peers, coupled 
with the power unconstitutionally practised by Peers, of 
creating Commoners, left the people no sufficiently 
counteracting constitutional protection for their liberties, 

5th. It could not be denied, that purchasing the repre- 
sentation of the people in the Commons House of Par- 
liament for money, and selling the exercise of that repre- 
sentation for office, was a constitutional crime of great 
magnitude; and that when such a practice was publicly 
. countenanced, it of course destroyed the purity of Parlia- 
ment, the principle of representation, and safeguard of 
the constitution. 

But if these purchases were made by servants of the 
Executive Government, in trust, for the uses and purposes 
of its niinistors to enable them to carry measures through 
the legislature, which their naked strength, otficial 
character, or the merits of the measure, might be unable 
to effect, it was unequivocal that such practices put an 
end totally to all security in the constitution, and that the 
people must owe the enjoyment of their liberties only to 
the timidity, the forbearance, or the possible wisdom of 
an official oligarchy. 

The Volunteers now examined existing matters of fact 
in Ireland as applicable to these premises, and comparing 
Uie one with the other, the conclusion became so plain 
and obvious to the humblest capacities, that the necessity 
of reform oi modification in the mode of electing 
members for the Pailiament of Ireland, required no 
further argument. 

To ascertain the i elative matters of fact, as applicable 
to these piemises, the Volunteei's caused to be printed 
and published, lists of their House of Commons, desig- 
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iiating the mode of election of every individual; tho 
individual by whose personal influence each representative 
was elected; the number of persons who nominally 
returned the member ; and, as iar as could be ascertained, 
the money or valuable consideration, paid for such uncon- 
siitutiona! representation. The result of -the inijuiry left 
no room to doubt the applicability of those inquiries to a 
great proportion of the Commons House of Parliament 
The Earl of Ely nominated nine members to the House 
of Commons. The Eail of Shannon nominated seven; 
and above twenty other members of the House of Lords 
nominated and elected members for the House of Com- 
mons. Many individuals openly sold their patronage, for 
money, to the best bidder, others returned members at 
the nomination of the Viceroy or his secretary ; and it 
appeared that the number of representatives elected freely 
by the people, upon constitutional principles, did not 
compose one-fourth of the Irish Commons. 

VII. An internal reform of Parliament was, on full 
consideration, deemed quite incompetent to meet the 
danger. Numerous statutes had been passed to punish, 
as a public crime, the bribery of an elector ; but no law 
reached the individual who possessed aiid exercised an 
influence over electors, and then secretly sold that in- 
fluence for money or for title. The elector who corruptly 
voted, was considered as a criminal ; but the man who 
corruptly bought and sold his vote, was tolerated. On 
the fullest investigation, therefore, it appeared that in 
Ireland the third estate was, in a considerable degree, 
nominated by the second estate ; that both the second and 
third estates were influenced by the first estate ; and that 
the whole symmetiy and equipoise of the constitution 
were theoretic, but had no solid or permanent existence. 

The Volunteers at length determined to demand a 
reform of Parliament, and to bring the measure before 
the existing Oommous in a garb which they conceived 
would render it irresistible ; and from that determination 
arose the formation of a national representative convention 
of patriotic delegates selected from the armed regiments, 
the most extiaordhiary, animating, but unpreccdentea 
assembly ever yet beheld in the midst of a people, at the 
moment enjoying an ascertained constitution. 
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Had this assembly been conducted with discriminating 
caution and unflinching firmness, it might have attained 
all its objects, and have effected a complete renovation of 
the British constitution, through the Irish people. England 
would not long have delayed acting on the successful pre- 
cedent of Ireland. This extraordinary meeting, however, 
though its objects were not effectuated, brought foi-ward a 
great mass of talent and of patriotism which had there- 
tofore lain dormant. 

During the progress of all political reforms and revo- 
lutions, men have been frequently found pressing them- 
selves forward-into public notice, solely by the strength of 
their talents and the power of their energies ; springing 
at once from the humblest ranks of obscunty, to the high- 
est class of reputation. 

One of these luminaries was about this period seen 
arising in Ireland, whose celebrity in that country had no 
competitor, 

John Philpot Curran, a person of humble origin, of 
cai'eless habits, and contemptible exterior, rose at once to 
give new lustre and spirit to an already highly enlightened 
and spirited profession. He had passed through the 
University of Dublin unsignalised by any very peculiar 
honours; and was admitted to the Irish bar, scarcely 
known, and totally unpatronised. With the higher orders, 
he had no intercourse, and had contracted manners, and 
adopted a kind of society, tending rather to disqualify him 
for advancement : but whatever disadvantages he suffered 
from humble birth, were soon lost. sight of amidst the 
brilliancy of his talent, and a comparison of what he had 
been, with what he rose to, rendered the attainments of 
his genius the more justly celebrated. Never did eloquence 
appear in so many luminous forms, or so many affecting 
modulations, as in that gifted personage. Every quality 
which could form a popular orator was in him combined ; 
and it seemed as if nature had stolen some splendid 
attribute from all Ibrmer declaimers to deck out and 
embellish her adopted favourite. On ordinary occasions, 
his language was copious, frequently eloquent, yet gene- 
rally unequal, but, on great ones, the variety of his elo- 
cution, its luxuriance, its effect, were quite unrivalled, 
solemn, ludicrous, dramatic, argumentative, humourous, 
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sublime, in irony, invincible, in pathos, overwhelming, 
in the aitema.tions of bitter invective and of splendid 
eulogy, totally unparalleled ; wit relieved the monotony 
of narrative, and classic imager}' elevated the rank of 
forensic declamation. The wise, the weal;, the vulgar, 
the elevat&i, the ignorant, the learned, heard and were 
affected, he had language for them all. He commanded, 
alternately, the tear or the laugh ; and at all times acquired 
a despotic ascendency over the most varied auditoiy. 

These were the endowments of early Curran ; and these 
were the qualities which, united to an extraordinary pro- 
fessional versatility, enabled him to shoot like a meteor 
beyond the sphere of all his contemporaries. 

In private and convivial society, many of his public 
qualities accompanied hun in their fullest vigour. His 
wit was infinite and indefatigable. A dramatic eye anti- 
cipated the flights of an unbounded fency ; but the flashes 
of his wit never wounded the feelings of his society; 
except, perhaps, those minds of contracted jealousy, which 
shrink up from the reluctant consciousness of inferiority. 
He was, however, at times, very unequal. As in a great 
metropolis (to use one of his own illustrations,) " the palace 
aud the hovel, splendour and squalidness, maignificence 
and misery, are seen groiiped and conti'asting within the 
same precmcts : " there were occasions when his wit sunk 
into ribaldry, his sublimity degenerated to grossness, and 
his eloquence lo vulgarity ; yet his strength was evident 
even in his weakness. Hercules, spinning as a concubine, 
still was Hercules ; and, probably, had Curran been devoid 
of these singular contrarieties, he might have glided into 
a brilliant sameness ; and, like his great contemporary, 
Burgh, though a more admired man, he would probably 
liave been a less celebrated personage. 

The inimmerable difficulties he had to encounter in 
early life, were not easy to conquer ; but once conquered, 
they added an impetus to his progress. His ordinary, 
mean, and trifling person; his culpable negligence of 
dress, and all those disadvantageous attributes of early 
indigence, were imperceptible or forgotten amidst his 
talents, which seldom failed to gain a decided victory over 
the prejudices even of those who were predetermined to 
condemn him. 
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His political life was unvaried : from the moment he 
became a Member of the Irish Parhament his temperalure 
never changed. He pursued the same course, founded on 
the same principles. He had closely connected himself 
in party and in friendship with Mr. George Ponsonby ; 
but. he more than equalled that gentleman in the sincerity 
of bis politics. From the commencement to the conclusion 
of his public life, he was the invariable advocate of the 
Irish people ; he never for a moment deserted their in- 
terest or abandoned then' defence. He started from 
obscurity with the love of Ireland in his heart ; and while 
that heart beat, it was his ruling passion. 

As a mere lawyer, he was in no estimation ; hut, as aji 
able advocate, he had no rival ; and, in his skill and powers 
of interrogation, he vastly excelled all his rivals. He never 
failed to uphold the rights and independence of the Irish 
bar, on every occasion where its privileges were trenched 
upon ; and the Bench ti^embled before him when it merited 
his animadversions. None ever assailed him publicly, 
who wa"s not overthrown in the contest ; and even the 
haughty arrogance of Fitzgibbon seldom hazarded an 
attack, being certain of discomfiture." 

Mr. Curran was appointed Master of the Rolls (Mr. 
Ponsonby then Lord Chancellor.) He was disappointed 
in not obtaining a legal situation more adapted to his des- 
cription of talents. He was also chagrined at not having 
obtained a seat in the Imperial Parliament, and at length 
resigned his office, npon a pension of 3,700/. per annum. 
He died at Brompton, on the 14th of October, 1817, after 
a short illness, and now " not a stone tells where he lies." 
His funeral was private, and he was buried in the yard 
erf Paddington Church. The Author knew him. He had 
too much talent to last, every thing is worn out hy inces- 
sant action. He was never fond of show, and in his latter 
days he both sought and obtained obscurity. Of the close 
of his life I have heard much, and credit little. 

* Mr. CuTran and Lord Clare, whilst the latter mas Attorney General, 
had on one occasion a coniroversy which could only lie terminated by a 
personal battle. The combatants fired two cases oi very long pistols at 
each other, but certainly with very bad success and very liUle edat; for 
they were neither killed, wounded, satisfied, nor reconciled; nor did 
either of them espresa the slightest disposition (o continue the engagement. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



Volunteers received by the King — Happy sfate of Ireland — Progressive- 
ly prosperous — Untoward consequences of (he collision between Flood 
and Gratlan— A second Diinganiioii meeting of delegated Volunleeis — ■ 
Mr. Flood gEuns ground— Arenmen Is — A National Convention decided 
on — Their first meelir^ — Interesting procession of the Delegates 
described-— Entrance of the Delegates — Extraordinary coincidence of 
localities — ^Embarrassii^ sitiiE^ion — The Delegates meet at the Bo- 

I. That unparalleled army, the Irish Volunteers, had 
now ascended to the zenith of their character and pros- 
perity. They had liberated their country from a thraldom 
of seven centuries, their numbers, their attitude, and re- 
spectabiUty, had conquered their indepeiidence from a 
more powerful nation, without bloodshed. The King 
received at his court, and his levees, with apparent cordi- 
ality, Volunteer officers and soldiers who without his 
authority, formed an army unconneclo-d with his Crown, 
and independent of his Government : they acted without 
pay, and submitted to discipline without coercion. 

The regular forces paid them militaiy honours ; the 
Parliament repeatedly thanked them for supporting a 
constitution upon which their establishment had undoubt- 
edly encroached. They were adored by the people, 
dreaded by the Minister, honoured by the King, and cele- 
brated through Europe. They had raised their country 
from slavery, and they supported their Monarch against 
his enemies. They were loyal, but determined to be free ; 
and if their Parliament had been honest, Ireland would 
have kept her rank, and the nation preserved its tranquil- 
lity. The rise and progress of that institution have been 
already traced ; its decline and fall must now be recorded. 

At this period, Ireland appeared to have nothing to de- 
sire but capital and industry. She was free, she was in- 
dependent, populous, powerful and patriotic ; her debt did 
not exceed her liieis ns of payment ; but of tradin g capital 
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she had insufficient means, and her industry was cramp- 
ed by the narrowness of her resources. All (he materials 
and elenaents of industry were within hei own realm, 
and the freedom of trade she had acquired, now promised 
a stimulus to her commerce which she had never before 
experienced. The people were united ; Catholic and 
Protestant were on the most cordial terms ; the voice of 
patriotism had exorcised the spirit of discord, the Catholic 
for the moment forgot his chains, and the Protestant no 
longer recollected his ascendency ; peace, order, and se- 
curity, extended over the whole Island ; no army was 
requii-ed to defend the coasts, no police was wanted to 
preserve tranquillity, neither loreign nor domestic enemies 
could succeed against a prospering and united people. 

Had the ardent nature of Ireland been then tempered 
by calm and persevering judgment, had ordinary fore- 
sight controlled or guided her zeal, and had rational seep- 
Hcism moderated her enthusiasm, one short session of 
her own Parliament might have intrenched her indepen 
deuce, and established her constitution,- beyond the power 
or the influence of all her enemies. 

Untoward destiny, however, had decreed that unfor- 
tunate and ever mal-governed Island to fall into the error 
by which individuals so often meet their ruin. Having 
obtained successes beyond their expectation, a mzst ob- 
scures their vision ; they know not where to stop, ihey 
rush blindly to the dangers that surround them, and lose 
by indiscretion what they had achieved by fortitude. 

It was justly feared that the too sensitive, credulous, 
and enthusiastic Irish, in a fiillacious paroxysm of grati- 
tude, might raise the drawbridge of their fortress for the 
admission of their enemies, and, amidst the dissensions 
of the most able and honest of their warders,* those who 
sought their overthrow might again penetrate into her 
citadel. 

II. The unfortunate difference of sentiments between 
Mr. Flood and Mr. Grattan, by enfecbhng the authority 

• The jealousies, the adTerae feelings, and discordant proceedings of 
Mr, Floocl acd Mr. Gra-ltan, and their partisans, prcvcntefl the adoption 
of measures which might have secured the connlry against any attempt 
at union or anne.'ialion. See the speech of Lord Castlereagh, on 15th 
January, 1800. 

84 
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of both, had diminished the security of the nation. Mr, 
Flood's diffidence of government was most congenial to 
the prospective interests of a people long enslaved. The 
energy of patriots had achieved, but it required the wisdom 
of statesmen to secure, their newly-acquired constitution. 
Both, however, united in opinion as to the necessity of a 
fi-ee and independent Parliament to protect that constitu- 
tion; but no unanimity existed between them or through- 
oitt the country, as to the details of that measure. 

By this unfortunate collision, the old courtiers obtained 
breathing time, and the Minister acquired hope. The 
hundred eyes of the British Argus were keen to discover 
the failings and frailties of the Irish patriots ; nor did 
they watch long in vain ; for a measure, which forms one 
of the most remarkable incidents of Irish History, soon 
gave the English Government an opportunity of resuming 
its operations against that devoted country. 

The line of reasoning already described, as to the state 
of the Parliament, and the necessity for its reform, made 
a deep and general impression, and was indefatigably 
circulated throughout tiie whole nation. Discontent 
quickly sprang up amongst the people, and their meetings 
increased. At length delegates from several Vohmteer 
regiments again assembled at Dungannon, to consider the 
expediency and means of an immediate reform of Parlia- 
ment. Hence originated one of the most extraordinary 
scenes in the annals of any country, 

III. Mr. Flood was now considered the most able leader 
of the Irish patriots. Those who supported his opinions 
still pertinaciously contended, that the measures already 
conceded were not, in themselves, guarantees for the con- 
stitution which had been acquired, or in any respect suf- 
ficient for the preservation of independence ; that confi- 
dence in the existing state of her Parliament, would lull 
the nation into a fatal slumber, from which she might be 
awakened only by a new assault upon her freedom ; and 
that no arrangement, without an explicit, formal, and un- 
equivocal recantation by England, of her original usur- 
pations, ought to have been accepted. They urged that 
such an avowal would certainly have been obtained, if the 
Parliament had not been corrupted or deceived. They 
contended, that if England should refuse such a declaia- 
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tion, that, in Itself, would be positive proof of her general 
insincerity ; and that if she haughtily persisted in retain- 
ing the theory of her usurpation, after the practice of it 
had been relinquished, it was evident she would watch 
the first favourablemoment to impose still stronger chains 
than those that she had loosened. 

This strong language had already been freely used to 
rouse the friends of Ireland to a conviction of liie versa- 
tility which her Representatives had given such practical 
proofs of. It was most assiduously disseminated, and not 
without foundation, that the Irish Parliament, in its re- 
cent proceedings, had clearly evinced more talent than 
prudence, and less wisdom than declamation ; that whilst 
patriots were debating in the House, the Secretary was 
negociating in the corridor ; and therefore it was necessary 
to the public safety to strangle corruption in its cradle, 
and give the people a due confidence in the integrity of 
their Representatives. 

It was considered, by many men of influence and for- 
tune, that a reform of the Commons House of Parliament 
was attainable, and' should bo then attained. The na- 
tional arrangements daily appeai-ed more imperfect, for 
they had not been conducted with the sound principles of 
cautious statesmen, nor had satisfactory guarantees been 
estaWished for their future security. As Parliament was 
then returned, no well-founded confidence could be placed 
in Ua permanent protection ; and it was most judiciously 
stated by Mr. Flood, that the speech of a puzzled Min- 
ister, put into the mouth of an embarrassed Monarch, 
was at that moment the only security for the continuance 
of Ireland as an independent nation ; that such indepen- 
dence might rest solely upon a single word of two sylla- 
bles,* on which erery future Minister might found falla- 
cious reasoning, and place his own ec[uivocal construc- 
tion. This was, in truth, prophetic. 

It was also more than insinuated, by men of clear and 
dispassionate judgment, that the struggles in ParUament 
were becoming rather for the supremacy of men and party, 
than for the preservation of the Constitution ; that they 
were blind, rancorous, and ill-timed individual contests, 
dangerous to the state, and irritating to the people. They 
* The woni Final. 
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argued, that the piercing eye of the British Minister would 
not fail to watch for the momenl when, the Irish being 
enfeebled hy their dissensions, he might destroy that in- 
dependence which the architects of 1783 had attempted 
to establish, without guarding against the insecurity of the 
foundation. So far these argiunents were true, but men 
stopped not here. It was suggested that a requisition to 
the Parliament, to reform itself, urged by the people, 
in their civil capacities only, might not have suificient 
weight to command attention. If, however, 300 delegates 
were chosen, by Volunteer regiments, from men of fortune, 
influence, and character, it would prove to the Parliament 
that a reform was required by those who had a right to 
require it, and could enforce it. They might send the 
heads of a Bill to Parliament through the hands of their 
own members ; such a mode of presentation could create 
no cavil ; and, above all^ the very same men who would 
deliberate as volunteer delegates, and prepare such a bill, 
would be, in a great measure, those who, in their civil 
capacities, composed the several grand juries of the na- 
tion, many of them being members of the Legislature. 
The measure was almost unanimously determined upon. 

IV. Three hundred delegates were now chosen by dif- 
ferent corps, and the 10th of November (1783) was pro- 
claimed for the first sitting of the Grand National Con- 
vention of Ireland, within the precincts of the two Houses 
of Parliament, the members of which were at the same 
period exercising tlieir legislative functions. Never was 
any country placed in a more extraordinary or critical 
situation. 

This state of afiairs in Ireland was then seriously felt 
by the English Cabinet, it became alarmed. Ireland now 
stood in a high stafion. No longer (in the language of 
Mr. Gibbon) a remote and obscure Island, she formed a 
new feature on the face of Europe, and might assert her 
rank amongst the second order of European nations. In 
constitution and in laws, municipal and international, she 
was fundamentally the same as England ; her legislature 
was, in theory, altogether independent. The individuahty 
of their joint Monarch constituted the indefeasible basis 
of their lederative connection ; but their respective Par- 
liaments alone could make laws to bind their resp ectiva 
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people, to regulate their own commerce, and to pay their 
own armies, Ireland had wisely and magnanimously re- 
corded her loyalty, and proclaimed Jier determination, 
that "whilst she shared the liberty, she would share the 
fate of the British nation ; " but the compact was recipro- 
cal, and she had hound herself wo /itr^Aer. 

England could not with apathy regard a military Con- 
vention, meeting and operating on political subjects, in 
the centre of the Irish Metropolis, 

The attention of England was by the adoption of these 
extraordinary proceedings naturally roused to a more 
detailed review of the statistical circumstances of Ireland 
By the acquisition of a free commerce, and of unshackled 
manufactures, the revenue and resources of Ireland con- 
sequently became susceptible of extraordinary improve- 
ment, and might soon have equalled those of many 
continental nations, and solely at her own disposal and 
appropriation. 

In the capability of military power also she had few 
rivals; at that period she contained, (and continues to 
contain) more fighting men, or men wiio love fighting, 
and who might be collected in a week, than any other 
state in Eiuope, The powerful and elevated position she 
was then about to occupy, and the unprecedented steps 
by which she had mounted to that eminence, could not be 
regarded without sfrong feelings of solicitude by the 
sister country. 

The example of Ireland had afforded a grave and 
instructive lesson to an oppressed and vassal people, and 
a wholesome lecture to griping and monopolising govern- 
ments. Of all the extraordinary circumstances which the 
state of Ireland then displayed, none was beheld, at that 
critical period, with such mingled wonder and alarm by 
England, as the rapid progress of tlie Volunteer associa- 
tions. And the bold step of a delegated convention, the 
increasing numbers, discipline, and energy of that military 
institution, had no precedent, nor in the changed state 
of Europe, can the phenomenon ever appear in any 
country. 

The Volunteers, now actually armed and disciplined, 

and whose delegates were now to be assembled were said 

to exceed 150,000 organzied men. But whatever the 

34* 
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force tlien was, the Volunteer recruits, if called on, would 
hare comprised the male inhabitants of nearly the whole 
island, including every rank, religion, and occupation. 

Such a force, though self-levied, self-oiiicered, and 
utterly independent of any conti'ol or subjection, save to 
their own chosen chiefs, still remained in perfect harmony 
amongst themselves, in entire obedience to the municipal 
laws of the country, holding the most friendly and intimate 
intercourse with the regular forces, and by their activity 
and local knowledge, preserving their country in a state 
of general and unprecedented tranquillity. 

This extraordinary military body, equally ready to shed 
their blood in opposing a foreign enemy, supporting theii 
own liberties, or defending those of England, combining 
the moral and physical powers, and nearly the entire 
wealth, of an immense population, nothing could have 
resisted ; and whatever ground of alarm the British 
Government might then have felt, had ministers been 
mad enough, at that period, to have attempted its direci 
or compulsoiy suppression, instead of its attachment to 
the sister countiy, the result would inevitably have been 
a prompt separation of the two islands. 

Ireland was in this state at the first meeting of the 
National Convention, and the Parhament assembled about 
the same time. The Volunteer elections were quickly 
ended without tumult or opposition, and their ,30b 
delegates, each escorted by small detachments of Volun- 
teers from their respective counties, entered the metropolis, 
and were universally received with a respect and cor- 
diality impossible to be depicted ; yet, all was harmony 
and peace. Many men of large fortune, many of great 
talent, and many members of the Lords and Commons, 
had been elected delegates by the Volunteers, and took 
Upon themselves the double functions of Paiiiament and 
of the Convention. 

The Royal Exchange of Dublin was first selected for 
the meeting of the Volmiteer delegates. Whoever has 
seen the metropolis of Ireland must admire the external 
architecture of that building ; but it was found inadequate 
to the accommodation of a very large deliberative assem- 
bly. It was therefore determined that the Rotunda 
(being then the finest room in Ireland) was best adapted 
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for the meeting of the National Conveution. This was, 
and continues to be, the great assembly-room of Dublin. 
It consists of a circular saloon of very large climensions, 
connected with nnmerous and very spacious chambers, 
and terminates Sackyiiie street, the finest of the Irish 
metropolis. It is surmounted by a dome, exceeding in 
diameter the Irish House of Commons, and was perfectly 
adapted to the accommodation of a popular assembly. 

This saloon and the connected chambers had been fitted 
up for the important purpose to which they were to be 
appropriated. But little did the Irish people conceive, 
tiiat what they then considered as the proudest day their 
nation had ever seen, only preceded a. little time her 
national dissolution, and even prepared the grave in which 
her new-gained independence was to be inhumated. Every 
measure, however, had been previously taken to prepare 
that splendid chamber for this unparalleled assembly, 
and to receive the delegates and their escorts with every 
possible mark of respect and dignity. Volunteer grena- 
diers were ordered to altend on the Convention as a 
guard of honour during their sittings, and to mount an 
officer's guard at ihe house of the President; whilst 
Vohmteer dragoons patrolled during the sittings, in the 
utrhost tranquillity, throughout the entire city. The 
detachments of country corps, who had escorted their 
delegates, having a great emulation as to their appearance 
and acquipments on this grand occasion, had new dresses 
and accoutrements, and it was agreeable to see the noble 
hunters on which a great proportion of the cavalry were 
mounted. The horse had entered Dublin in very small 
detachmente, from exceedingly numerous corps, and when 
occasionally formed into line, the great variety of their 
dresses, ensigns and equipments, presented a splendid, 
hut very striking and singular appearance.* 

• The aathor had been sent to town with a detachment of his father's 
cavalry corps, the " Culienagh Eai^ts ;" their undress was white, wiih 
black velvet facings, the full dress, scarlet. At the head of these few 
men, the author felt prouder than eui Emijeror, it made an impression on 
bis youlliftil mind, which, even in the chill of age, is still vivid and ani- 
matmg, a glowing patiiotism, a military feeling;, and an instinctive, 
though a senselesB lust tor actiial service, arose within him, a sensation 
which is certainly inherent in a great proportion of the Irish people, and 
which seldom forsakes them bat with their lives. 
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The citizens of Dublin excelled in their hospitality, 
they appeared in crowds every where, forcing their invi- 
tations on the country Volunteers, every soldier had nu- 
merous billets pressed into his hand, every householder 
who could afford it, vied in entertaining his guests with 
zeal and cordiality. Every thing was secure and tranquil, 
bnt when it was considered that 300 members had vir- 
tually proclaimed a concurrent Parliament, under the 
tille of a National Convention, and were about to lead a 
splendid procession through the body of the city, to hold 
its sittings within view of the Houses of Legislature, the 
affairs of Ireland seemed drawing fast to some decisive 
catastrophe. But it was also considered, that the Con- 
vention was an assembly of men of rank, of fortune, and 
of talent. The Convention, therefore, possessed an im- 
portance- and a consistence that seemed to render some 
momentous consequence absolutely inevitable ; the crisis 
did arrive, but it was unfortunate ; Ireland tottered, re- 
trograded and has fallen. 

The firing of twenty-one cannon announced the first 
movement of the delegates from the Royal Exchange to 
the Rotunda, a troop of the Rathdown cavalry, commanded 
by Colonel Edwards, of Old Court, County of Wicklow, 
commenced the procession; the Liberty Brigade of artil- 
lery,* commanded by Napper Tandy, with a hand, suc- 
ceeded. A company of the Barristers' grenadiei's, headed 
by Colonel Pedder, with a national standard for Ireland, 
borne by a captain of grenadiers, and stirrounded by a 
company of the finest men of the regiment came after, 
their muskets slung, and bright battle-axes borne on their 
shoulders. A battalion of infantry, with a band, followed, 
and then the delegates, two and two, with side-arms, car- 
rying banners with motto and in their respective uniforms, 
braad green ribbands were worn across their shoulders. 
Another band followed playing the special ah alluded to. 
The chaplains of the diiterent regiments in their cassocks, 

• Some of the musicians ot Dublin in 1780, had been employed to 
compose a march lor the general adoption of the Volunteer corps Ihrough- 
out the kingdom, that all might be accustomed to march fo Ihe same air 
at their reviews, Stc. They composed a simple-noted march, now obso- 
lete, but of which the author retained a copy, still interesting, as corniect- 
ed with a lecollection of the times, a^d ol that unpataUel^ Institution. 
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marched each with his respective corps, giving solemnity 
to the procession, and as if invoking the blessing of Hea- 
ven oil their efforts, which had a wondeifut effect on the 
surrounding iriuhitude. Several standards and colours 
were borne by the different coips of horse and foot, and 
another brigade of artillery, commanded by Counsellor 
Calbeck, with labels on the cannons' months,* was escort- 
ed by the Barristers' corps in scarlet and gold {the full 
dress uniform of the King's Guards;) the motto on their 
buttons being " Yox poptdi suprema lex est" 

The pi-ocessLon in itself was interesting, but the sur 
rounding scene was siill more affecting. Their line o( 
march, from the Exchange to the Rotunda, was through 
the most spacious streets and quays of the city, open on 
both sides to the river, and capable of containing a vastly 
lai^er assemblage of people than any part of the metro- 
polis of England. An immense body of spectators, 
crowding every window and house-top, would be but an 
ordinary occurrence, and might be seen and described 
without novelty or interest, but, on this occasion, every 
countenance spoke zeal, every eye expressed solicitude, 
and every action proclaimed triumph, green ribands and 
handkerchiefs were waved from every window, by the 
enthusiasm of its fair occupants ; crowds seemed to move 
on the house-tops, ribands were flung upon the delegates 
as they passed ; yet it was not a loud or boisterous, but a 
firm enthusiasm. It was not the effervescence of a heated 
crowd, it was not the fiery ebullition of a glowing people, 
it was not sedition, it was Hberty that inspired them, the 
heart hounded though the tongue was motionless, those 
who did not see, or who do not recollect that splendid day, 
must have the mortification of reflecting that (under ail its 
circumstances) no man did before, and no man ever will 
"behold its like again," 

V. The entrance of the delegates into the Rotunda was 
more than interesting, it was awful. Each doffed his 
helmet or his hat, as if lie felt the influence of that sacred 
place where he was about to sacriflce at the Shrine of 
Freedom. Every man knew he was, in some respect, 
overstepping the boundaries of the Constitution, hut he 

* Hieir motto was, " Oil Lord, open Ihou our lips, and aiir moulha 
diall sound foilh tliy praise !" 
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considered that his trespass wBs for the purpose only of 
adding security to that Constitiition which he seemed to 
transgress. 

Such a state of things never existed in any other 
country, consistent with perfect tranquiUity. Ireland, 
however, proved on that occasion her superior loyalty, 
and gave the retort courteous to all her calumniators. It 
was a matter of fact that the independence of Ireland had 
been achieved, that it had been proclaimed in Irdand and 
in England, that it had been solemnly ratified and con- 
firmed for ever by his Majesty from his throne, as monarch 
of both countries. That compact was therefore firm, 
because it was federal and final, and the delegates sought 
what their ownParliament alone was competent to discuss, 
and over which England had no control. A partial reform 
of the representation was a measure which the British 
Minister himself had the duplicity of proposing in Eng- 
land, yet of undermining in Uie sister country, even in the 
face ofhisown renunciation of all innovation and acknow- 
ledgment of the former usurpation. 

VI. These would at any other time, have been subjects 
for deliberate consideration, but it was too late to reflect, 
the die was tlirown, and, as if every thing conspired to 
increase the peculiarity of the scene, even the site of the 
Rotunda, where the Convention assembled, exactly termi- 
nated the street and fronted the river, on the other side of 
which, in a direct line, was seen the magnificent dome of 
the Commons House of Parliament, were 300 members, 
returned as representatives of the Irish people, according 
to the practice of the Consfitutton, were also deliberatuig. 

Those localities excited, in every rational mind, some- 
thing like a dread of possible collision, it was also a grave 
and curious consideration, that the avowed object of the 
Volunteer delegation was, in fact to degrade the character 
of the Parliamentary delegates, and, under the name of 
reform, convict Ihem of corruption. 

It was impossible not to perceive, that both were placed 
in a situation, whicb must necessarily termuiate in the 
huoiiliation" of one of them. 

It was also remarkable that the Volunteers, who had 
thus sent their delegates to reform the Commons House 
of Parliament, had been themselves solemnly thanked the 
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preceding sassion, for their support to the Constitutioii, by 
the very same House of Commons which they now deter- 
mined to reorganize and reform. 

It is impossible not to contrast- this national convention 
of Ireland with the democratic assembhes which, in later 
days overwhelmed so many thrones and countries. With 
what pride mi^t an Irishman call to his recollection the 
concenti^ation of rank and fortmie, and patriotism and 
loyalty, which composed that convention of the Irish 
people i "With what pride must the few survivors re- 
member the 300 Insh nobles and gentlemen, assembling 
peaceably and loyally to demand a reform, an object of 
all otheTs the nearest to their hearts, and the most ne- 
cessary to their independence ! 

Yet the recollection of that assembly must also cast a 
dark shade over the History of Ireland, by transferring a 
reflection on its proud birth to its humble termination. 

A delineation of those scenes may appear, to modern 
readers, an exaggerated episode. That generation which 
beheld, or acted in those days, is drawing last to a close ; 
and whilst a few contemporaries exist, it would be unpar- 
donable to leave the scenes altogether to future historians, 
who could convey but an imperfect recital of actions they 
had never seen, and frigid idea&of feelings ihey had never 
experienced. The results of that extraordinary measure 
may enable posterity to do some justice to calumniated 
Ireland, where loyalty appears to have wonderfully re- 
tained its influence over a powerful, proud, and patriotic 
assembly, and over an ai'med and irresistible population, 
under circumstances the moat dangerous and irritating 
that had ever terminated with tranquillity in any nation. 

The Artillery had scarcely announced the entry of the 
delegates into the Rotunda, when that silent respect which 
had pervaded the entire population, during the procession, 
yielded to more lively feelings ; no longer could the peo- 
ple restrain their joy. At first, a low murmur seemed to 
proceed from different quarters, which, soon increasing in 
its fervour, at length burst into a universal cheer of tri- 
mnph, like distant thunder, gradually rolling on, till one 
great and continued peal burst upon the senses ; the loud 
and incessant cheering of the people soon reverberated 
from street to street, contributing the whole powers of 
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acclamation to glorify an assembly which they vainly con- 
ceived must be omnipotent, it was an acclamation, long, 
sincere, and unanimous, and occasionally died away, 
only to be renewed with redoubled energy. The vivid 
interest excited by this extraordinary and affecting scene 
can never be conceived, save by those who were present, 
and participated in its feelings, nor can time or age ob- 
literate it from the memory. 

It is not unworthy of remark, that a wonderful pro- 
portion of female voices was distinguishable amidst these 
plaudits. A general illumination took place throughout 
the city, bands of music were heard eveiy where, and 
never did a day and night of rejoicing so truly express 
the unsophisticated gratification of an entire population. 
The Ciovemment was astounded, the Privy Council had 
sat, but were far from mianimous, and had separated 
without decision. The old courtiers called the scene 
frantic, but it was not the frenzy of a mob, it was the 
triumph of a nation, incomprehensible to the vulgar 
meetings of another country. 

Tiie scene within was still more novel and impressive. 
The varied uniforms of the delegates had a very singular 
appearance ; sent from different regiments, no two of 
them were dressed or armed alike ; cavalry, infantry, gre- 
nadiers, artillery, generals, colonels, Serjeants, privates ; in 
fine, all possible varieties of mOitary dress and rank were 
collected in one general body, destined to act solely in a 
civil capacity. 

The cheers, the cannon, the music, the musketry, com- 
bined to prevent any procedure that day, save that of the 
members giving in their delegations, and nominating some 
officers to act during the session. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

The Bishop of Deny takes hie seat at Ihe Convention — His B[.lendour — 
And pageantry — Procession — Popularity — Extraordinary Visit to the 
House of Lords — A Guard of Honour mounted at his house — Entire- 



Brilish (lovemraenl i^ain to enslave Ireland — The spirit of the Irish 
Parliament declines — Reasons for Reform in Parliament— Absolutely 
essenfial 16 herprosperily — Further trails of Lord Charlemonfs Char- 
acter-— His inemciency — His views — Opposes (he Bishop of Derry'a 
Election for the Presidency of Ihe National Convention— Many Mem- 
bers of Parliament attend Ihe Convention also — Earl Charlemonl's 
dilemma — Proceedings of the Convention — The Bishop and JWr. 
Flood acquired the ascendency— The Parliament and Convention — 
Desperate step of Government— Fitzgihbon"s Philippic — Most violent 
Debates— Bill rejected— Extraordinary coincidence of facts — Mr. Con- 
nolly's motion — Feeble and insidious resolution of Lord Charlemont — 
Fatal adjoummenl — Called a meeting of his partisans — Breaks his 
ftust — Inescusable conduct — False statement — Virtually dissolves the 
Convention before the full meeting — Lord Charlemont justiy reproba- 
ted — Volunteers beat to arms — Lord Charlemonfs intolerance — Op- 
posed by the Bishop of Derry. 

I. Previous to the meeting of the delegates, the Bishop 
of Derry had determined to convince the IiisTi people, 
that he was no lukewarm professor of adherence to their 
interest ; his character, already given, is confirmed by 
every act of his life when in Ireland. He tools his seat 
amongst the Irish delegates, at the Rotunda, with the 
greatest splendour ; and, to prove that he preferred the 
claims of the Irish Volunteers to both his English rank as 
Earl of Bristol and his Irish rank as a spiritual noble, he 
entered Dublin in royal state, drew up his equipage at thfi 
entrance to the House of Lords, as if he halted to teach 
the Peers their duty to their country, atid then moved for- 
ward to take his seat at the Rotunda, as an Irish Delegate 
in the National Convention. Such a circumstance can be 
scarcely credited in England ; hut had not Lord Charle- 
mont's temporizing neutralized his spirit, it is probable 
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that the Convention might have succeeded in its object 
It is not, ilieiefori3, woiiderfnl, that a British PeeJ', an 
Euglishman, and above all, a Bishop, talcing so. decided 
a part in the cause of Ireland, should gain a popularity 
that few before him ever had so fully, or perha^, more 
justly, experienced. He certainly was sincere ; his pro- 
ceedings on this occasion were extraordinary, and not 
unworthy of a special notice. 

The Lords had taken their seats in the House of Peers 
when the Bishop of Derry began his procession to take 
his seat in the Convention. He had several carriages in 
his suite, and sat in an open landau, drawn by six beau- 
tiful horses, caparisoned with purple ribands. He was 
dressed in puiple, his horses, equipages, and servants 
being in the most splendid trappings and liveries. He 
had brought to Dublin, as his escort, a troop of light 
(cavalry, raised by his unfortunate and guilty nephew, 
George Robert Fitzgerald ; they were splendidly dressed 
and accoutred, and were mounted on the tinest chargers 
that the Bishop or their Commander could procure. A 
part of these dragoons led the procession, another closed 
it, and some rode on each side of his Lordship's carriage. 
Trumpets announced his approach, and detachments 
from several Volunteer corps of Dublin joined his Lord- 
ship's calvacade. He never ceased making dignified 
obeisances to the multitude : his salutations were enthu- 
siastically returned on every side ; " Long live the Bishop," 
echoed from every window ; yet all was peace and har- 
mony, and never did there appear so extraordinary a 
procession within the realm of Ireland. 

Ttiis calvacade marched slowly through the different 
streets, til! it arrived at the portico of the house of Lords, 
which adjoined that of the Coumions, A short halt was 
then made, the trumpets sounded, the sudden and imex- 
pected clangor of which echoed throughout the long cor- 
ridors. Both Houses haji just finished prayers, and were 
proceeding to business, and, totally unconscious of the 
cause, several members rushed to the enti'ance. The 
Bishop saluted all with royal dignity, the Volunteers 
presented arms, and the bands played the Valunteer's 
march. Of a sudden another clangor of tntmpets was 
hoard ; the astonished Lords and CommonSj unable to 
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divine what was to ensue, or ihe reason of the extra- 
orclinaiy appearance of the Bishop, retired to their re- 
spective chambers, and with great solicitude awaited the 
result. 

The Bishop, however, had done what he intended ; he 
had astonished hoth Houses, and had proved to them his 
principles and his determination ; amidst the shouts and 
cheers of thousands, he proceeded to the Rotunda, where, 
in point of dignity and impor-tance, he certainly appeared 
to surpass the whole of his brother delegates. He enter- 
ed the chamber in the greatest form, presented his cre- 
dentials, took his seat, conversed a few moments with all 
the ceremony of a temporal prince, and then, with the 
excess of that dignified courtesy of which he was a perfect 
master, he retired as he had entered, and drove away in 
the same majestic style, and amidst reiterated applauses,. 
to his house, where the Volunteers had previously mourit- 
ed a guard of honour. He entertained a great number of 
persons of rank at a magnificent dinner, and the ensuing 
day began his course amongst the Delegates, as an ordi- 
nary man of business. 

The personal appearance of the Bishop was extremely 
prepossessing ; rather under the middle size, he was pe- 
suliarly well made, his countenance fair, handsome, and 
intelligent, btit rather expressive of a rapidity of thought 
than of the deliberation of judgment ; his hair, receding 
from his forehead, gave a peculiar trait of respectability 
to his appearance. 

His manner appeared zealous and earnest, and rather 
more quick than is consistent with perfect dignity ; but 
he seemed to he particularly well bred and courteous; 
and altogether, he r^uld not be viewed without an im- 
pression that he was a person of talent and of eminence. 

He appeared always ' dressed with peculiar care and 
neatness ; in general, entirely in purple, and he wore 
diamond knee and shoe buckles. But what I most ob- 
served in his dress was, that he wore white gloves, with 
gold fringe round the wrists, and large gold tassels hang- 
ing from them. 

The Author was then too young, and too unimportant, 
(0 have the honour of any personal acquaintance with 
that distinguished prelate ; but the singularity of hia 
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habits, his patriotic conduct, popular c.iaracter, and im- 
pressive appearance, excited a satisfaction in beholding 
riim, and impressed him strongly on my recollection. 

The Bishop, in devoting himself to the service of the 
Irish people, could have no personal object but popularity. 
Ho could be greater in title ; he was rich, and in health, 
vigour, and spirits ; his learning was rare, his talents very 
considerable — in all respects he was an able man. From 
the moment he became an Irish Bishop he adopted Ire- 
land, built an immense palace in a remote and singular 
situation, and did numerous acts which nobody could ac- 
count for. He had many of those qualities in an eminent 
degree, which our more ancient histories have attributed 
lo the proudest clmrchmen ; but they were in him so 
blended with liberality, so tempered by enlightened prin- 
ciples, that they excited a very different mode of conduct 
from his episcopal predecessors. However, his ambition 
for popularity obviously knew no bounds, and his eiforts 
to gain that popularity found no limits. His great faflmg 
was a portion of natural versatility, which frequently 
enfeeblM the confidence of his adherents. It was sup- 
posed that the gentle, lambient Hanie pf Charlemont, 
would soon be quenched in ttie rolling, rapid torrent of 
the Bishop's popularity, and that the epigrammatic elo- 
quence of Gi-attan, cramped or overpowered by the influ- 
ence of his splendour, would probably he withdrawn from 
the scene of action. The Bishop srjon adopted his course ; 
he paid his whole attention to Mr. Flood. In this he was 
right. It is not too much to say, that Mr. Flood was, at 
least, the best educated and deepest statesman, and the 
most able partisan, in the Irish Senate. 

II. Whilst these extraordinary and brilliant scenes were 

Sroceeding in Ireland, the embarrassment of the British 
linisters must necessarily be on the increase, if possible, 
They well knew, that if the Convention succeeded in re- 
forming the Commons House of Parliament, the British 
Government would lose the use of the only instrument 
through which they ever could hope to regain their ascen- 
dency ; and with thi.=i view, and at this critical period, 
the plot was suggested and the conspiracy formed, to re- 
place Ireland within the trammels of the sister country, 
whenever a feasible opportunity should offer. The se- 
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qiience of Irish events leaves no doubt of the trnth of this 
observation. 

These colUsiona were, to England a golden opportu- 
nity r plans against the Volunteer Associations were 
deeply laid, and with considerable prospect of eventually 
succeeding, first by working upon the courtly moderation 
and coiu^eous feebleness of the short-sighted Charlemont, 
and credulity of Grattaii, to dismiss the Convention, and 
thereby divide and dispirit the Volunteers. And next, 
by Qormpting Parliament and seducing the Irish gentle- 
men, under pretence of upholding the British Constitu- 
tion, to recapture the Irish independence. Whoever 
reads the political history of those realms from 1783 to 
1800, cannot doubt that this object, from that period to 
the completion of the legislative Union, was never lost 
sight of. 

The British Minister had also reasons nearer home for 
determining to undermine the reforming spirit of the Irish 
Volunteers. He knew that if a i-eform of Parliament 
were effected in Ireland, though the same reasons did not 
exist, yet the same measure could not be long withheld 
from the English nation ; and as the Parliament of Eng- 
land was at that era supposed to be ruled absolutely by 
the intiuence of the Crown, the control of the Minister 
would receive a vital blow, which it never could recover. 

The commercial system of England, also, whilst with- 
out external rivalship, had no necessity for a speciail pro- 
tection. But now she had a rival in the free trade of 
Ireland, a subject which soon afler came under full dis- 
cussion. The jealousy of England was proved by her 
commercial propositions, and the Irish Parliament had yet 
sufficient honesty to resist that inroad. 

But as a body that had laboured long and much, a 
lassitude and relaxation were obviously commencing in 
the Irish Senate, how long that spirit, which had acquired 
their rights, might retain its vigour to protect them, 
depended on the purity of the representatives, and this 
was the true reason for considering a reform imperative 
in Ireland. 

Whilst, therefore, the subject of Reform is under dis- 
cussion, it may be proper to see how far the then existing 
state of Ireland substantially required that measure, or 
25* 
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warranted that conclusion. She was to commence as a 
trading country, and lier sitnation on the map of the world 
seemed to comhine many defects and many advantages. 
She appears partially secluded from thai general inter- 
course which other states of Europe enjoy from their 
localities. England, on the east, intervenes between her 
and the British Channel and German Ocean ; Scotland 
intercepts the Northern Seas ; and though the most 
■western point of Europe, and of course well situated for 
the western commerce, the enterprise and great capital; 
or jealousy, of England, could have excluded her at 
pleasure, if unprotected by her own Parliament, from any 
proportional participation in the colonial trade.* On a 
view of the whole, her position might have entitled her tc 
have become a considerable emporium, but jealousy is 
natural to commercial nations, and Ireland would probably 
have possessed the same lust for monopoly, had she been 
circumstanced as Great Britain. But the non-importation 
resolutions of Ireland had alarmed Great Britain, and 
proved to her to what a zeal of retaliation the Irish people 
might he urged by any future measures of injustice. 

The situation of Ireland places her comparatively out 
of the pale of busy Europe, by the absence of that 
political interest which the Powers of Europe take in the 
commerce of other and inferior countries. This was a 
deprivation which nothing could ever remedy or counter- 
act, but a local legislature, constantly resident, and con- 
stantly alive to the foreign and domestic interests of their 
country.t 

These were some of the causes which rendered a pme 
and independent Parliament more necessary to Ireland 
than to her sister country. Ireland never had been a 

* It could not be very gralifying lo the Irish fraJeis or people, to see 
the immense colonial and general trade of Liverpool neceEsarilj' pass by 
the ports of Waterford and Dublin. The author has seen a fleet of sev- 
enty West Indiaraen sail proudly down the Irish Channel to (he mer- 
chants at LiverpooJ, and one solitary vessel separale from the fleet, and 
steer into the port of Dublin, with sugar and molasses, for home con- 
sumption. 

t See ante Sir Lucius O'Brien's Speech on the conduct of Portugal. 
He proposed merely a declaration of war by Ireland against her, and in 
the end Portugal was obliged to redress her, notwithstanding the dupli- 
city of (he Bnlidi niinistei and Mr. Eden. 
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nation of extensive commerce, yet even the narroro 
cliaunels of her trade were ever confractecl hy the 
jealousies and monopoly of England ; and this in public 
opinion, rendered a pure pailiament indispensable, as the 
only ample security against such interference* 

To constitute an Irish Parliament, therefore, as much 
as possible free from every tinge of English commercial 
or political influence, was plausibly considered essential 
to the security of the former country. The necessity, in 
point of fact, can only be judged of by this view of the 
external state of Ireland at the crisis, when a military 
convention to discuss Reform surprised every nation of 
Europe, that would condescend or take the trouble to 
think about an island so secluded. 

III. The public characters of the Bishop of Pony and 
his more moderate rival, were so extremely dissimilar, 
and their composition so totally repugnant, that any 
amalgamation of sentiment was utterly impossible. A 
cautious attachment to regularity and order, a sincere love 
for the people, a polished, courtly respect for the aristo- 
cracy, with a degi'ee of popular ambition and a proportion 
of individual vanity, wero the governing principles of 
Lord Charlcmont during the whole of his political 
conduct. ISiit, unfortuniitely, these were accompanied by 
a strong taintof that religious intolerance which has since 
proved the interruption of Irish tranquillity. 

No man in Ireland could do the honours of a review 
better ; and though his personal coumge was undoubted, 
no man in Ireland was likely to do the duties of a battle 
worse than Lord Charlemont. He guessed the extent of 
his own powers, and sedulously avoided any situation to 
which they might prove inadequate. If the people had 
not respected his virtues, they would not have submitted 
to his weakness ; and if he had not loved the people, he 
woidd not have sacrificed his tranquillity to command 
theni. He was an excellent nurse, tender of the consti- 

* Vide King Wiliiam's reply to the BrMeh Pacliamenti and in 1484 
the great manufacliiring towns of England and Scotland fully dispkyed 
the aame atlaclimeiit to theit monopolies, even to the ruin of Irisli com- 
merce. They have become belter informed since that period, and are, of 
course more liiieral. 
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tution, but dreading every effective remedy prescribed for 
its disorders. 

Lord Charlemont saw cloarly that the Presidency of 
the National Convention was of vital consequence to the 
country, and the master-key of his own importance. He 
had' his little as well as his great feelings, and both were 
set into action by this dilemma. He knew full well that 
if the bold and enterprising Prelate were at the head of 
that Convention, he would lose all weight with the 
Government, and all influence with the people. The 
measure was altogether too strong for the character of 
Lord Charlemont, he knew he should be incapable of 
governing that body, if it once got into any leading-strings 
but his own, and it was obvious that if his Lordship should 
get one -step beyond his depth, he never could regain his 
position. His friends, thei-efore, anticipated every means 
to ensure his nomination to the Presidency, and the Bishop 
of Deny, before he was aware that there would be any 
eifectual opposition to himself, found Lord Charlemont 
actually placed in that situation, where he might restrain, 
if not counteract the ultra energies of the reforming party. 
This was the very step the Government desired; Earl 
Charlemont might be managed, but the Bishop of Derry 
would have been intractable. Lord Charlemont involun- 
taiily became the tool of Government, whilst he iancied 
he was labouring in the service of the people. From this 
moment the neutralizing system by which its President 
wished to conduct that assembly became obvious. Eveiy 
body might foresee that not only the Convention, but per- 
haps the Volunteer associations were likely to droop. 

Many sensible men had apprehended that the Bishop's 
politics might be too strong ; the very act of his attaching 
himself to Ii-eland proved at once their vigour and 
eccentricity; andhencethePresidency of the Convention, 
in every point of view, became a measure of extreme 
importance. 

IV. A few of the members of the House of Commons 
had declined their election to the Convention,* but some 
of the ablest and most respectable members performed 

' The state of Parliament may be imagined from Mr. Geoi'ge Moli- 
neux'3 apologi^ng to llie House of Commons for being sinable to bring 
forward a motion of whicli he had given notice — " As the close atten- 
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their duties alternately in both assemblies. The Lord 
Lieutenant and his Privy Council at the same time held 
their sittings at the Castle, exactly midway between the 
two Parliaments, they received alternate reports from 
each, and undecided whether the strong or the passive 
system were least, or rather most, fraught with danger, 
they at length wisely adopted their accustomed course, 
and determined to take advantage of the chances of 
division, and of the moderation, ductility, and pride of 
Lord Charlemont. 

It was artfully insinuated to Lord Charlemont, by the 
friends of Government, that the peace of the country was 
considered to be in his hands, that he had accepted a 
situation of the most responsible nature, and that if he 
did not possess sufficient influence to curb the Convention, 
he ought at once to resign the trust, and thereby give the 
Parliament a ground of requiring the immediate dissolu- 
tion of ils unconstitutional rival. 

Lord Charlemont found himself in a situation of great 
embari-assment. If he held the Presidency, he was 
responsible for its proceedings, if he resigned it, he would 
still be responsible for having countenanced the organi- 
zation of the assembly, the Bishop would succeed him in 
his chair — and. he would still be considered the inceptive 

Eromoter of -whatever might be adopted by his successor. 
lOrd Charlemont's pride resisted his resignation. He was 
too high to be commanded, he was too feeble to control, 
and he found himself in a state of great perplexity. After 
much deliberation, he adopted the suggestions of the 
courtiers, and was led blindfold to that deceptions com^e, 
which might answer his tranquil objects for the moment, 
but was beneath his character, and which must eventually 
have extinguished all the popular influence of the Volun- 
teers, and have destroyed that of the country. In fine he 
lost himself; he sacrificed his country, and determined on 
a line of proceeding entirely unworthy of his former 

tion he had heen obliged lo give to the National Convention, did not 
leave him time lo prepare himself on Parliamentary snbjecfe." 

The members trying the petition on the Cork election, adjourned Ihe 
trial, though the expense was daily veiy great, as there were some of 
the Committee who weie obliged lo allcnJ Ibeir duty in the National 
Cofivention, 
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conduct ; if he could not govern, he resolved to temporize, 
divide, neutralize, and dissolve the assembly. 

This iatal system was eventually successful, and his 
Lordship effected the dissolution of that body whose con- 
fidence had raised him to so glorious an eminence, by 
which the British, Government now foresaw the possi- 
bility of recapturing Irish independence. Lord Charle- 
motit had been seized with a nervous dread of that very 
institution he had orlginiilly been so active in creating ; 
and entirely, though unconsciously, surrendered himself 
to ihe darling objects of a deep and treacherous adminis- 
tration. 

And here let it be reniarlted, that the independence of 
Ireland, which certainly was first achieved by the exer- 
tions of the Whigs, was now left unguarded, and after- 
wards destroyed by the corrupt tergiversation of many 
members of that same party. The inconsistent conduct 
of some of the Whigs, and their PEace Bill in 1794,* were 
the proximate means through which the Union was ulti 
mately effected. 

V. The proceedings of the Convention were carried on 
for some time with the utmost regularity. The rules and 
orders, and customs of Parliament were adopted, and the 
meetings were held and continued without any material 
interruption. But when such an assembly had been de- 
legated for the purpose of requiring the Parliament to 
purify itself, and remodel its constitution, it could not be 
expected that every member could possess similar views 
or similar feelings, or perhaps observe the most nninter- 
rupted order and discipline in discussions. But the 
decorum and regularity of the Convention may be best 
exemplified by observing that there was not any meeting 
or discussion of the National Convention of Ireland, from 
its first to its last sitting, more confused or boisterous 
than what has very frequently been witnessed in the 
Commons House of the Imperial Parliament, 

* The Place BiU, perseveringly forced hy the Wh^s upon the Gov- 
ernment by admitting the vacating of seals by nominal officers ( Eacheal- 
orship o£ Munater), enabled LovQ CasUereagh lo pack the Parliament in 
1800, with a degi'ee ot andi^uised effironlety never before attempted by 
any Minister. See hereafter, Mr. Crow's Letfer to Ijard Belvidere, in 
wbiohthe high crimes and misdemeanours of Lord Castlereagh are up* 
parent beyooa the power of refutai. 
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A Strong opposition soon arose to the imbecile systeia 
of I/ord Charlemont Superior public charactei's at length 
assumed their sialioiis, and eifectivelyovevwheinied that 
childish affectation of delicacy, so utterly incompatible 
with the oircumstances of the times, and the spirit of the 
patriots. Yet unfortunately Lord Charlemont was elected, 
and took the chair as President. 

The Bishop, disappointed of the chair, lost no time in 
rendering it a seat of thorns. He took to his council, the 
man of all others best adapted to give weight and dignity 
to the measure of Parliamentary reform. Loi-d Charle- 
mont supported reform most sincei-ely. Mr, Grattan was 
also a sincere and honest friend to a purification of Pai'- 
liament : but his favourite scheme, as he said, to begin 
with, was an iiitemal reform. He partially accomplished 
that object by the Place Bill, whilst, by one of its clauses, 
he most certainly lost both the Parliament and the Con- 
stitution.* 

VI. The Bishop and Mi'. Flood soon gained a full as- 
cendency in the Convention, and many men of the veiy 
first rank, fortune, and influence, took part in its deliber- 
ations. Numerous plans were proposed, and reform, of 
all others the most difiicult of political measures, was 
sought to be too promptly decided in a heated and impa- 
tient assembly. 

By the impmdence of both parties, the Convention and 
the Parliament were driven into a direct collision. After 
much deliberation, a plan of reform, framed by Mr. Flood 
and approved by the Convention, was directed by them 
to be presented to Parliament forthwith, and the sittings 
of the Convention were made permanent till Parliament 
had decided the question, Mr. Flood <)beyed his instruc- 
tions, and moved for leave to bring in a Bill to reform 
the Parliament. 

The Government felt that a collision of the two assem- 
blies was unavoidable. The crisis, however, afforded no 

* The Author, when a member of the Irish Parliament, clearly fore- 
saw the use that say minister miglil make of the vacating davie and 
Btrongly opposed that clause in his place, though conceded by Govern- 
me\it The title of a Place Bil! was so agreeable to the Opposiii.m, (hat 
very few of them ever gave themselves Ih', trouble of considering the 
details of it 
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opportunity for. mature consideration, «nd it was not long 
bofore the danger of so hasty a proceeding was fatally 
exijerienced. Government had yielded to the Volunteers 
when it could not resist them ; hut it was not prohabla 
that the Parliament would quietly capitulate to the Con- 
vention ; whilst the triumph of the Parliament implied 
not only the destruction of the Convention but of the 
Volunteers. 

The measure of reform, patriotic and noble, blinded the 
nation to every consideration but its attainment, actual 
and prompt ; yet so many persons of character, fortune, 
and influence, were in both assemblies, that a discreet 
and prudent deliberation might possibly have devised 
means of averting so dangerous a crisis. 

The Government resolved to risk a direct assault upon 
the Volunteers, by refusing leave to bring in Mr. Flood's 
Bill, because it had originated from tkeir deliberations 
Strong language was used, but with some precaution, 
even by Mr. Yelverton, who had been a zealous Volun- 
teer, but was now the Attorney General. His eloquence 
was splendid ; but the bold, restless, arrogant spirit of 
Fitzgibbon, ever prone to offend, to imtate, and to per- 
vert, in a speech replete with the most. unnecessary in- 
vective, unwarrantable fury and abuse, assailed the Con- 
vention, the Volunteers, and the Bill, with every epithet 
and allusion that could bring the Government and the 
Volunteers into a state of direct hostility. Had his efforts 
been crowned with success, British connection Would pro- 
bably not have been of three months duration. 

The House felt the danger of his conduct, and he was 
not supported in his philippics. Mr. Curran called Mr. 
Fitzgibbon a maniac and an incendiary ; Mr. D. Daley 
termed Mr. Flood a demagogue. The debate became 
quite unprecedented in point of violence and party recri- 
mination, but the good sense of some members endea- 
voured to moderate the pai'tisans. The Bill, after a 
dreadful uproar, was rejected by 158 to 49 ;* 138 of the 
majority were placemen, and the very persons on whom 
the reform was intended to operate. It is very re- 
markable, that it was 138 placemen that rejected the 
Reform Bill in 1783, and that it was the same number of 
' Ninely^three members were absent. 
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placemen who carried the Union Bill in 1800, which, if 
the reform had SQceeeded, never could have been passed. 

Upon this very decision ultimately depended the 
existence of Irish independence. The Volunteers were 
insulted, their Bill was rejected without a hearing, their 
intentions were calumniated, even their name was repro- 
bated ; their services were forgotten, and that very 
corrnption which they sought to reform thus had its full 
revenge. 

Mr. Connolly— that weak, obstinate, and most incon- 
sistent of the Irish Whigs, whom family and fortune 
alone could have raised from obscurity, endeavoured to 
give a finishing blow to that virtuous association,* which, 
in the same place, he had so often eulogised. He now 
explicitly denounced the Volunteers as enemies to that 
Constitution which they had obtained for their country, 
and which he afterwards surrendered to the Ministers, 
against whose measures he had arrayed himself on eveiy 
important occasion. 

This too great confidence of the Volunteers, in the 
success of their measures had thus led them too rapidly 
into a proceeding that required the most deliberate con- 
sideration. The refusal of Parliament to receive their 
Bill created a sensation which, for a moment, left the 
peace of Ireland on the very brink of a precipice. Lord 
Charlemont mistook his /ears for his prudence, the Volun- 
teers mistook their resentment for their patriotism, both 
were disposed to extremities, and some decisive crisis 
appeared absolutely inevitable. That great and patriotic 
army, which had the year before received the unanimous 
thanks of the Parliament, were, by the motion of a Whig, 
nearly denounced as rebels and little less than a declara- 
tion of war against them was voted, even without a 
division in the Parliament. 

VII. By this fatal dilemma, resistance or dissolution 

* After the division, Mr. Connolly moved, " That an humhle address 
be presented to his Majesty, to dedai'e ihe perfect satisfaction we feel, 
and the blessings we enjoy under his Majesty's most suspicions Govern- 
ment, and our present happy constitution." " And that, at this time, we 
(eel it pecuLatly incumbent on us to declare our resolution to support 
the same widi our lives and fortunes." 

litis was an unequivocal attack upon the Vol mteers : it was cairifxl. 
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alone remained to Ihe Convention. The most inlelligenl 
of that body determined that a day or two should \w 
taken to reflect on the best cotu-se of proceeding. But 
Lord Charlemont dreaded the consequence of discussion, 
and decided rather to betray his trust than hazard insur- 
reclioH, and to adopt the safer step of dissolving the 
Convention. 

It is not easy to describe the uneasiness and deep 
solicitude of the Convention pending that debate. Re- 
porters were perpetually passing and repassing between 
the two assemblies ; the impatience of the Volunteers was 
rising into a storm; Earl Charlemont, overwhelmed by 
his apprehension, saw no course but to induce them to 
adjourn ; they, however, waited till long after midnight, 
in a state between auger and anxiety. Lord Charlemont 
did not oppose, but he duped them. He received a note 
from the House of Commons, which he said left no hopes 
of a speedy decision, and he had the address and influence 
to induce the Convention to adjoura till Monday morning 
at the usual hour, then to decide upon ulterior measures, 
if their Bill should be rejected. But his Lordship had 
secretly determined that they should meet no more ; the 
death of the Convention was pronounced by their 
adjournment; and the honest, patriotic, but feeble Char- 
lemont, on the Monday morning began to extinguish that 
institution to which he owed his celebrity, and to paralyze 
that proud popular spirit to which alone Ireland was in- 
debted for its constitution and independence. 

VIII. Sunday was passed between his indecision and 
his timidity. In his weak and virtuous mind, pride and 
patriotism were ranged on the one side ; but imbecility 
and a sense of incapacity to ineet the crisis, blinded him 
to the nature of that insidious conduct, which on this, 
and perhaps the only occasion of his hfe, he meditated 
against his beneiactors. 

Hehadamectiugof a fewof his friends, most of whom 
had the same sensations as himself. The Bishop of Derry 
and Mr. Flood appeared like daring spectres to his 
imagination; he dreaded to meet them at the Convention, 
and after much deliberation, he decided on a course which 
detracted from his rej'ntation, and for which even the cri- 
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tical situation of the country could not ailow him one 
point of justification. 

On the Monday morning he repaired to the Rotunda, 
before the usual hour of sitting. None but his own 
immediate partisans were aware of his intention ; the 
meeting was expected to be most important, and the 
Delegates had no suspicion of liis Lordship's early atten- 
dance. 

On his talcing the chair, a Delegate immediately arose 
to expatiate on the insults which the Convention had 
received during the debate of Saturday. His Lordship 
became alanned ; a protracted statement might give time 
for the arrival of Delegates, when all his objects would 
surely be frustrated. He at once took a step which had 
scarcely a parallel for duplicity, and which, though of the 
shallowest natm'e, proved the most effectual. 

He instantly silenced the member, as being out of 
order, on the ground that one House of Parliament never 
could take notice of what passed in another ; and that 
the Convention had adopted the rules and orders of Par- 
liament. 

Thus by collecting every ray of feebleness and absur- 
dity into one focus, he prevented any continuation of the 
subject ; and whilst he declared the Convention a House 
of Parliament, resolved to tenninate its existence. 

IX. After some conversation, a farewell address was 
rapidly passed to his Majesty, and his Lordship boldly 
adjotirned tlie Convention — sine die. The Rotunda was 
quickly vacated, and when the residue of the Delegates, 
the ardent friends of the Volunteer body, came to take 
their places, they found the doors closed, the Chairman 
withdrawn, and that body upon which the nation relied 
for its independence dissolved for ever. 

The Delegates mortified and abashed, returned to their 
homes; many friends of Earl Charlemont were soon 
ashamed of their conduct ; and his Lordship's want of 
sincerity, for the first time was indisputably proved, and 
underwent well-merited animadversions. 

The Volunteer Delegates having returned to their con 
Btituents, could give but a puerile account either of their 
proceedings or of their Chairman. Every eye now 
turned on the Earl of Bristol, who became the idol of 
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Ihe people. Whilst Lord Charlemont gently descended 
into the placid ranks of order and of courtesy, the Bishop 
rose like a phcenix from the ashes of the Convention. 
The Volunteer Corps in many districts heat to arms ; they 
paraded, they deliherated, but their bond of union was 
enfeebled or dissevered. 

Amongst the weaknesses of Lord Charlemont, he had 
an odioiis tinge of bigotry, and was decidedly opposed to 
the admission of Catholics to the full enjoyment of the 
Constitution. The Bishop, with more zeal and much 
greater abilities was their warmest advocate. 

Exclusion on the one side, and toleration on the other 
became the theme of both. The dispute ran high ; par- 
tisans were not wanting, the people began to separate; 
and this unfortunate controversy gradually terminated in 
that fatal dissension which never ceased to divide the Irish 
nation, and at length effected all the objects of mischief 
that the most ruthless enemies of the Irish could have 
expected, or have even wished. 
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CHAPTER X X. 



Celebrated AddrCES of the Volunteers to the Bishop — Reply of the 
Bishop — Some thought the Bishop's answer too strong — A new Bill 
su^eBled — New measures of Earl Charlwnont — Decline of the Vol- 
unieei's— Iiisincenty of the concessions — Cupidily of English traders 
— Sordid interest absorbed her justice — Commercial heaty and tariff 
proposed — Commercial propositions — Mr. Pitt's duplicity — M^nift- 
cence of the Irish Court— The Propoations rejected — Mr. Browtilow 
opposes the eleven propositions— Passed the Commons — Mv. Fill 

Eraposes twenty proixjaitions — Embarmssment of the Secretary — 
lost violent debates in (he Irish Parliament — The Minister yirtually 
defeated — The ti-eaty ended — Defeat of the treaty elfected by the coun- 
try gentlemen — Mr- Forbes a leading member of the House of Com- 
mons—Mr. Haidy — Mr. Carleton, Solicitor General — His singular 
character. 

I. After this fatal event, the Volunteers became less 
calm and more unguarded. The address of one regi- 
ment to the Bishop of Derry, forms an interesting fea- 
ture of Irish history, and it gave rise to a reply, such as 
had not been ventured upon by any public character in 
either country. 

A northern corps, of considerable strength, had adopted 
the patriotic title of the " Bill of Rights Battalion," and 
had entered into resolutions to " support their constitu 
tion, or be biined under its ruins." A iat^e detachment 
of that corps inarched from their county, determined to 
uphold the Bishop's principles, and support his measures, 
with their lives and fortunes. The address and the 
answer are strongly illustrative of the spirit of the times, 
and the embaiTassment of the Cabinet. 

This declaration ran hke wild fire throughout the 
nation. The last sentence was the boldest and most un- 
equivocal, the most daring and decisive, used in Ireland, 
A British Earl and Irish Bishop, of great wealth, learn- 
ing, abilities, and of unbounded popular influence, risking 
his fortune, and perhaps his life, in support of Irelan4, 
was in every respect a phenomenon. 
36* 
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His Lordship's desire to put himself at the head of the 
Irish nation wis no longer doubtful, and well was he 
calculated to lead it to every extremity. All men were 
now convinced that, had his Lordship been President of 
Uie National Convention, the moderate and courtly 
Charlemont must either have submitted to his standai-d, 
or have sunk into nihility. 

"BILL OF RIGHTS BATTALION. 

" Resolved — That the following Address be presented 
from this Battalion, under arms, to the Earl of Bristol, 
Lord Bishop of Derry, for his truly patriotic exertions in 
support of our rights and liberties :— 

" To the Right Honourable the Earl of Bristol, Lord 
Bishop of Derry. The Address of the Bill of Rights 
Battalion of Volunteers. 

" My Lord,— Having, with the eye of silent appr-oba- 
tion, viewed your conduct, in every stage of its progress, 
at the Grand National Convention of Volunteer Dele- 
gates, we are impelled, by those generous sentiments 
that actuate the breasts of Irishmen, to offer your Lord- 
ship this Address, as a mark of affection and of gratitude. 

" We see, with indignation and concern, the treatment 
which the wise, spirited, and salutary Resolutions of tlio 
Volimteer Convention have received; but we trust the 
virtuous efforts of a united people, under the auspices of 
yoiu- Lordship, will cleanse the Augean stable — the 
noisome stalls of venality and corruption. 

"The gloomy clouds of superstition and bigotry, those 
engines of disunion, being fled the realm, the intrests of 
Ireland can no longer suffer by a diversity of religions 
persuasions. All are united in the pursuit of one great 
object—the extermination of coiTuption from our Con- 
stitution ; nor can your Lordship and your virtuous 
coadjutors, in promoting civil and religious liberty, be 
destitute of the aid of all professions. 

" Permit us to assure you; that, as freemen, freeholders, 
and as Voluiitocrs, our exertions to effectuate the grand 
work of reformation, shall be as strenuous as the aim is 
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important: and that we are, with unfeignod gratitude 
Rnd attachment, your Lordship's most faithful friends. 
" Signed, by order of the Battahon, 

"JOHN ORR, Sec." 

A detachment from the Battalion, consisting of eighty 
ranlr and file, headed by their lieutenant-colonel, waited 
on his Lordship, on the 14th instant, at DownhiH, and 

f resented,- under arms, their Address : to which his 
lOrdship was pleased to give the subsequent reply : — 

"Gentlemen. — When you acknowledged the services 
of your fellow-citizens, in the County of Antrim, in the 
late struggle for liberty, you rewarded their toils in that 
coin most valuable to virtuous men ; and your approba- 
tion of their etforts, in some measure, consoled them for 
their want of success. 

"But, when you step forth from your own county, to 
hail the individual of another, unknown to you but by 
his honest endeavours, and unconnected, except by that 
kindred spirit which seems now, at length, to pervade 
the whole body of Irishmen, and, tike a Promethean fire, 
to animate a hitherto lifeless mass, the satisfaction excited 
in his mind, by the applauses of men who have a right 
to approve what they dare to support, can be known only 
to those who are conscious of deserving what they are 
fortunate enough to receive. 

"When the conscience of a patriot bears testimony to 
the truth of the panegyric, and the sincerity of the pane- 
gyrists' praise ceases to be adulation, then they become 
the wholesome food of a manly mind, and nourish that 
virtue they were, at first, intended only to approve. 

"But, gentlemen, those who dare assert their own 
rights, should rise above the mean policy of violating the 
rights of others. 

" There is, in this island, a class of citizens equally 
respectable, and infinitely more numerous than.those who 
have hitherto oppressed them — 

" Men who have long crouched under the iron rod of 
their oppressors, not from any dastardly insensibility to 
their shackles— not fi'om any unmanly indifference to the 
inalienable rights of men ; but from a pious dread of 
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wounding our common country through the sides of its 
tyrants — 

" Men, in whose hearts beats at this instant as high a 
pulse for liberty, and through whose veins pours a tide 
of as pnre blood, and as noble too, as any that animates 
the proudest citizen in Ireland— 

" Men, whose ancestors, at the hazard of their property, 
and with the loss of their lives, obtainod the first great 
Bill of Rights, and upon which every other must be 
founded — the Magna Charta of Ireland — 

" Men, whose ancestors, in the midst of ignorance, 
could distinguish between the duties of a religionist and 
the rights of a citizen, and who enacted those elementary 
and never obsolete statutes of prjemunire, which, for 
centuries, have been an irrefragable monument of their 
sagacity in distinguishing, and 3ieir fortitude in severing, 
their duty to the Church of Rome Jrom their dependence 
on its Court— 

" Men, the uiidegeneiute progeny of such virtuous 
ancestors, who, with a firm.ness worthy of our imitation, 
and still more worthy of our gratitude, have endured 
those very outrages from their country which their fore- 
fathers spurned at from its sovereign, and who, under a 
series of accumulated wrongs, which would heighten the 
disgrace of human policy if they could be paralleled in 
its annals, have with a fortitude as unexampled as their 
oppression, allowed every thing dear to the human heart 
to be wrecked, except their religion and their patriotism, 
except their acquiescence to the will of an inscrutable 
God, and their affection for a mistal^en and deluded 
country. 

" But, Gentlemen, the hour is now come, when sound 
poUcy, as well as irresistible justice will compel those 
who demand their own rights, to support their claim by 
a restitution of those of their fellow citizens, 

" When Ireland must necessarily avail herself of her 
whole internal force to ward off foreign encroachments, 
or once more acq\iiesce under those encroachments, the 
better to exercise anew the tyranny of a -part of the com- 
munity over the dearest and inalienable rights of others. 

" For one million of divided Protestants can never, in 
the scale of human goveiiunent, be a c( unt«rpoise against 
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throe millions of united Catholics. But, Gentlemen of 
the Bill of Rights Battalion, i appeal to yourselves, and 
summon yoit to consistency — Tyranny is not Govern- 
ment, and Allegiance is doe only to Protection, 
" BRISTOL." 
" 14i/t January, 1784." 

n. The. Government now became seriously alarmed. 
Never was any government in greater difficulty. Various 
were its advisers at this important moment ; those in 
council, whose aiTogance and arbitrary feelings generally 
outweighed their prudence, strongly enforced the most 
dangerous of all measures, the immediate arrest of the 
Bishop. They contended that, by such energy, and by 
at once depriving the Volunteers of so enthusiastic a 
partisan, they might check their progress ; but they never 
reflected on the utter inability of Government to enforce 
tliat resolution. 

The daring and dangerous strength of the Bishop's 
language, the glaring light which by the last sentence, 
was thrown upon the conditional terms of allegiance, as 
settled under the precedent of 1680, though totally inap- 
plicable to the Irish nation, or to the state of its connec- 
tion with Great Britain, astounded all men. But the 
Government soon perceived the inevitable convulsion 
which must have attended so violent a step as Fitzgibbon 
had recommended. It would have been the signal for 
X00,000 Volunteers rUshing to the rescue, and one week 
would have produced an insurrection, the smallest spark 
would now have inflamed the nation. 

The Government resolved to watch the .progress of 
events over which control might be impossible. This 
course fully corresponded with their utmost expectations. 

Many of the most patriotic Volunteei-s thought the ad- 
dress of the Bishop true in principle, but too strong in 
terms, particidarly as it was addressed to an armed corps, 
in the centre of thousands who could not fail to kindle 
at the Promethean fire with which his Lordship had so 
classically animated his oration. 

The idea of coercing the Parliament very rapidly lost 
ground, and in a short time it became the geneiai opinion, 
that Mr, Flood's Reform Bill had been opposed by many 
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upon the principle, that it was rather a command than a 
solicitation; and that it would be prudent to give the 
Parliament a fair tiial -before they absolutely condemned 
thein. It was thought that the objection being removed, 
by the dissohilion of the National Convention, a new biA 
should be presented in the ordinary course of parlia- 
mentary proceedings, by members solely in their civil 
character, and the disposition of the House and the re- 
solves of Government be thus fairly ascertained. 

The people were severed, but the Government remain- 
ed compact ; the Parliament was corrupted, the Volun- 
teers were paralyzed, and the high spirit of the nation 
exhibited a rapid declension. The jealousy of patriots 
is always destructive of liberty. 

HI. A new event, however, soon proved the weak de- 
lusions of Earl Charlemonf. At the dissolution of the 
Convention, he recommended a Reform Bill to be pre- 
sented to Parliament, as emanating solely from civil 
bodies, unconnected with military character.* Every 
experiment is silly, where its failure can be clearly anti- 
cipated, and almost every man in Ireland well knew, that 
such a bill would be lost in stich a Parliament. Mr. 
Flood, however, tried the experiment, and it failed; he 
attempted it without spirit, because he was without con- 
fidence, Mr. Grattan supported it with languor, because 
it was the measure of his rival. The military bill had 
been scouted, because it was miUtary, and the civil bill 
was rejected because it was popular, A corrupt senate 
never wants a vicious apology. 

The Volunteers now drooped, yet their resolutions 
were published, their meetings were not suspended, and 
their reviews continued ; but these appeared only as boy- 
ish shows, to amuse the languid vanity of their deluded 
general. He passed their lines in military state ; he re- 
ceived their salutes with grace and condescension, and 
recommended them to be tranquil and obedient ; and, 
after a peaceable campaign of four hours duration, com- 
posed his mild and grammatical despatches, and returned 

*' The decided opinion of the wliole Bar, after a long and aolenrn dis- 
cuBsion, was that the Volunteers, as an armed body, had n<A divested 
themselves of any civil right pohtical or personaL 
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lo his Marino, and to the enjoyment of the more conge- 
nial elegancies of literature and of private friendships. 

The temperate system now gained ground; some 
patriots lost their energy, others lost their influence, and 
the Government experienced the wisdom of their nega- 
tive measures. 

That noble institution, the Volunteers of Ireland, sur- 
vived, however, these blows some years, This only 
luminary of her sphere was, by the devices of the Govern- 
ment, gradually obscured, and, at length extinguished ! ! 

IV". [t was not supposed thatthe concessions to Ireland 
had been voluntary on the part of Great Britain. They 
were only a sacrifice to circumstances, with the mental 
reservation of acting upon the original principle, as often 
as events might facilitate such a proceeding. The egotis- 
tical character of the English trader, the avarice insepa- 
ble from mercantile education, and the national impa- 
tience, under even an ideal rivalship, united in exciting 
every effort to neutralize the concessions; and it soon 
became palpable to both nations, that the free trade of 
Ireland might prove a sore impediment lo the gratifica- 
tions of the English monopoly. England could not so 
suddenly renounce the force of ancient habit, and of en- 
grafted prejudices, and become, at once, liberal, enlight- 
ened, and magnanimous. No person conversant with 
the ruling principles of mankind, could suppose that her 
very nature could change in a day, and that she could be 
sincere towards Ireland, as long as it was imagined that 
the two countries had repugnant interests. 

The insatiable cupidity of British capitalists, and the 
necessities of the British Government, had commenced 
their coalition even against the prosperity of England. 
The extravagance of the Government was supphed with 
facility, by the usuries of the monied interest, and a rein 
was given to that boundless waste of public money, 
which terminated in an overwhelming debt, and which 
nearly exhausted financial ingenuity, having not unfre- 
quently assailed the principles and safeguards of her own 
Constitution. 

These concessions were likewise rendered peculiarly 
unpalatable, by political circumstances. England, at that 
gloomy epoch, had not been able to retain one d^in- 
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terested friend or sincere ally in Europe, She had suh- 
sidized German tnendicants, and she had purchased 



principalities ; but these were not alliances for the honour 
of Great Britain. 

The character which England had justly acquired 
previously to the year 1780, had raised her reputation 
above thatof all the powers of Eiuope, The new attempt 
on Ireland, proclainied that her sordid interests now ab- 
sorbed every other consideration. 

V. The minister's only excuse for his schemes, was the 
pecuniary wants of Government. But Mr. Pitt feared 
that Ireland would murmur at paying her portion of hia 
profuse extravagance. Taxation commenced on luxuries, 
proceeded to comforts, to necessaries, and, at length, ex- 
tended its grasp to justice and morality. A treaty for a 
commercial tariff between the two nations was now pro- 
ceeded on, and exposed that duplicity which had been 
scarcely suspected. The Irish, unaccustomed to receive 
any concession or favour, and little versed in the schemes 
of commercial polity, gave a giddy confidence to the 
dignified terms in which their claims had been acknow- 
ledged. Some able men, however, reasoned that the very 
composition of British Cabinets, the means of getting into 
power, and of keeping it ; their private interests, and 
public object, were decidedly adverse to any liberal parti- 
cipation of commercial advantages with Ireland. Upon 
the English monopolists alone, ministers could depend 
for replenishing their Exchequer, and for their retaining 
their power. Men also reasoned, that, if England and 
Ireland should clash on any point of commerce, a British 
Parliament could not serve two conflicting interests, and 
an Irish Parliament was not likely to surrender rights 
she had obtained with so much diiiiculty and danger. 

It was, therefore, palpable (as Mr. Fox had mysteriously 
declared) that some further international measures were 
absolutely necessary, and as Ireland could now legislate 
for her own commerce \vith all the world,-it seemed advi- 



sable, that a commercial treaty should be contracted by 
the two countries, which might provide against any col- 
lision, and secure to both nations the advantages of the 
federal compact. 
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Nothing conlfl bft move plausible than the theory of 
this measure, and few things more difficult to carry into 
execution, 

VI. The detailed debates, on these commercial pro- 
positions are beyond the range of this compact history.' 
But it is essential to remark upon them with reference to 
the conduct of Great Britain, and it may be proper to 
allude to the state of Ireland, at the moment selected by 
the minister for making the first indirect attempt to re- 
capture the independence of that devoted country. 

The Irish nation was rapidly advancing to eminence 
and prosperity, her commerce improving, her debt light, 
the taxes inconsiderable, emigration had ceased, and 
population was augmenting, nearly two hundred nobles, 
and neatly all the commoners, resided on their demesnes 
and expended their rents amidst those who paid them. 
The Parliament seemed to have been awakened to a more 
sedulous attention to the wishes of the people. Mr. Pitt 
took advantage of the momenthe saw that the nation was 
in good humour and grateful, and he determined, whilst 
he flattered their vanity to invade their constitution. The 
state of the Irish court and ai-istocracy, at this period, 
seemed particularly favourable to the experiment. The 
constant residence of the landed proprietors was an incal- 
culable benefit ; and their influence, in mitigatmg^ the 
avarice of the clergy and the irritating tyranny of the 
tithing system, was most grateful to the people. 

The vice-regal establishment was at that period much 
more brilliant and hospitable than that of the monarch ; 
the utmost magnificence signalized the entertainments of 
the Duke and Duchess of Kutland, and their luxury gave 
a powerful impulse to manufactures and industry. It was 
to be regretted however, that this magnificence was 
accompanied by circumstances which formed a new opoch 

* The debates of llie Irish Parliament upon Iheee propositions, were 
taken ■with very considerable accuracy by Wooifall, and published by 
Byrne, in Dublin. They are valuable for disclosing the political chaiao- 
ters and laleiils of nearly all the men of note, then raembere of the Irish 
Commons. Scarcely any other document better depicts the anx^ant and 
decided character of Hr. Filzgihhon which dlstirguished him through all 
the Eubseqy.ent concerns of Ireland, until, in a characteristic attempt' to 
lord it over (he British PeerE«e, he was politically slain by the Duke td 
Bedford. 
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in the habits of Irish society : a laxity of decorum in both 
sexes of the fashionable aristocracy, had commenced, and 
though the voluptuous brilliancy of the Court was dazzling 
to the country, it was deficient in that proud, elevated 
dignity which had generally- distinguished that society in 
former vtce-roy allies. Nothmg could be more honom'ablo 
than the conduct of the Duke of Rutland ; but the sudden 
relaxation of manners at his Court, was by no means 
gratifying to those who had been accustomed to the unde- 
viating strictness of decorum amongst the Irish ladies.* 

This paroxysm of joy throughout thecountry, confidence 
amongst the gentry, and absence of suspicion in the Par- 
liament, was judged by the British Government the oppor- 
tunity most favourable, under coloar of her commerce to 
undermine her Constitution. This proposition for a 
treaty of commerce between- England and Ireland, as two 
independent couaixies, necessarily required a deeper con- 
sideration than any other event of her history. No 
decisive international overt act had, as yet, taken place 
between the two countries. But Mr. Pitt, in his anxiety 
to encroach upon the independent spirit of the compact, 
unintentionally confirmed it upon a clear international 
principle. 

Mr, Orde, the Secretary of the Viceroy, on the 7lh of 
Pebmary^ 1785, proposed to the Irish Parliament eleven 
resolutions, as a distmct commercial treaty between two 
independent states. As such they were received, but 
the treaty was at length utterly rejected by the Irish 
Parliament. 

Mr. Brownlow, one of the first country gentlemen of 
Ireland, most zealously opposed it as a badge of slavery, 
and an attempt to encroach on the independence' of his 
country. It was, however, conditionally accepted, aftei 
much discussion; during which a manoeuvre was practised 
by the Secretary, which would have disgraced the lowest 
trader. Mr. Orde expatiated with great plausibility 
upon the kind concessions of the English Govermnent, 

• Before this period, there had been but two actiona of crim. con. Jn 
Ireland, in both of which noblemen ware the plaintiffe ; Lord Belvidere 
against bin brother Captain Eochfort, ani" 1.01^ Lisle against Dennis 
M'Cartby, his own postillion. There had, howeverj been several him- 
(Ireds Uied in England. 
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and the extraordinaiy advantages likely to restilt to 
Ireland ; and urged the House to come to a hasty decisiion 
in iheir favour, " lest the English monopolist should pour 
in applications to the English Parliament to stop their 
progress, as too partial to Ireland." The bait took, and 
the resolutions were approved, and gent back with some 
alterations. 

His artifice, however, was defeated, and Mr, Orde was 
left in a situation of excessive embarrassment and appeared 
equally ridiculous to both countries. Mr. Pitt having 
gained his first point, conceived it possible to assail more 
openly the independence of Ireland, by attaching her 
finances and commerce to Great Britain, so that her own 
Parliament should become, if not impotent, at least con- 



Instead, therefore of rediscussing the eleven resolutions 
as approved by Ireland, he brought twenty propositions 
before the English Parliament, incorporated in a Bill, 
framed with such consummate artifice, that it affected to 
confer tavours, whilst it rendered Ihe Irish Parliament 
only the register of all English statutes relating to com- 
merce ; and, by a perpetual money bill, appropriated a 
MojwrtioK of her hereditary revenue to the uses of the 
JEEritish Navy. 

VH. Mr, Oide* himself was utterly uncertain how to 
proceed, and after many adjournments, on the 12lh of 
August, 1785, he moved for leave to bring in a Bill 
pursuant to Mr Pitt's twenty propositions. The country 
gentlemen of Ireland, though they did not understand the 
c<immercial details of the subject, perceived the design 
of the minister. A storm arose in Pailiament, the 
landed interests of the country were alarmed, the country 
gentlemen grew boisterous, the law officers were arrogant, 
tile patriots retorted, and rendered the debate one of the 
most inflammatoiy that had for some years been witnessed. 

• Mr. Orde, the Secretary, a cold, cautious, slow, and sententious 
man, loleraiily well mt'ormed, but not at all talented, had a mind neither 
powerful nor feeble ; as a public man he could not be despised, as an Ei^- 
hfih Factor, he could plausibly enhance the property he was entrusted to 
dispoae of, though he well knew there was a leni within its fohls. He 
had mucb to gaJn, for of political reputation he had nothing to be de- 
prived. He certainly did as much as could be effected on (he subject, anij 
a Briiiah peerc^ consoled him for his Irish diicomlituTe. 
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Long and furious was that remarkable contest. Fitzgibbon 
the Attorney Geweral, exhibittiii an arrogance which 
more than er(nail8d any of his former exhibitions; he 
insulted many, and used the most overbearing language 
to all who opjK sed him. The debate continued all night, 
and, at nine o'clock next morning, the violence was 
undiminished, and it was difficult to put the question: at 
length a division at once announced the equivocal victory 
of the Minister. The numbers for Government were 127, 
against the Minister 108, leaving only a majority of 19. 
As the motion was only for leave to bring in the Bill, it 
was obvious that on a second reading it would have been 
disgracefully rejected. Mr. Flood then moved a decla- 
ration of ri;?;hts ; another division still less favourable 
to the Minister succeeded ; an adjournment, therefore, 
and a prorogation took place, and the subject was never 
renewed. 

Mr. Pitt never would have brought in his Bill, had he 
not been assured of success by the Irish Secretary ; this 
defeat, therefore, was the more galling, and it confirmed, 
in his persevering and inflexible mind, a determination, if 
he could not rule the Irish Parliament, to aimihilate the 
independence of Ireland. Mr. Pitt never was scrupulous 
as to means, and a much more important point shortly 
confirmed his determination by proving that, upon vital 
subjects he had not yet sufficiently humbled the people, 
or been able sufficietitly to seduce their representatives. 

These propositions were in fact defeated by the honest 
obstinacy of the country gentlemen, and by the influence 
and talents of Mr. Grattan and Mr, Flood, who, upon 
this subject alone, were perfectly in unison. It is worthy 
of observation, that the zeal and honesty of Mr. Con- 
nolly, in supporting the independence of his country 
against the agency of Mr, Oi-de, were utterly reversed 
by his subsequently supporting the still more destructive 
measures of his corrupt and unfoitiuiate relative. 

VIII. During these scenes, some men, who, though 
not of the highest order of talent, were in considerable 
reputation and of untainted integrity, exerted themselves 
in defence of their country; amongst them, tlie most 
active was Mr. Forbes, the Member for DrogJieda, 
Witliout any very distinguished natural abilities, and but 
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moderately acquainted with literature, by his zealous at- 
tachment to Mr. Grattan, his public principles, and atten- 
tion to business, he received much respect, and acquired 
some iniluence in the House of Commons. He had 
practised at the bar with a probability of success ; but he 
mistook his course, and became a statesman, as which 
he never could rise to any great distinction. As a 
lawyer, he undervalued himself and was modest ; as a 
stateman, he over-rated himse.f, and was presumptuous 
He benefitted his party by his indefatigable zeal, and re- 
flected honour upon it by his character ; he was a good 
Irishman, and to the last undeviating in his public prin- 
ciples. He died in honourable exile, as Governor of the 
Bahama Isles, 

In a class lower as a politician, but higher as a man of 
letters, and equal in integrity, stood Mr, Hardy, the bio- 
grapher of Earl Chavlemont. He had been retm'ned to 
iParliament by the interest of Earl Granard, and faith- 
fully followed the fortunes of that nobleman and his rela- 
tive, Earl Moira, throughout all the political vicissitudes 
of Ireland. 

His mind was too calm, and his habits too refined, for 
the rugged drudgery of the bar — he was not sufficiently 
profound for a statesman, and was too mild for a political 
wrangler — his ambition was languid, and he had no love 
of lucre — he therefore was not eminent either as a poli- 
tician or a lawyer. Like many other modest and accom- 
plished men he was universally esteemed. He had suf- 
ficient talents, had he possessed energy, and his interest 
was always the last of his considerations ; his means 
were narrow, and bis exertions inconsiderable. 

IX. Mr. ^afterwards Viscount) Carleton, was, during a 
part of this important period, Solicitor General of Ireland, 
and no man was less adequate to the parliamentary 
duties of that office. He was, of course, but little noticed 
by the recorders of that epoch ; and is almost a dead 
letter in the memoirs of Ireland. His conduct on the 
Union, however, was remarkable. 

Viscoimt Carleton was the son of a respectable mer- 
chant of Cork, and was created Solicitor General when 
the superior law offices were considered as stations of 
veiy considerable weight, and of much olficial dignity 
37' 
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At the bar he was efiicient ; on the bench ho was exem- 
plary. With a plain and exclusively forensic talent, cul- 
tivated by an assiduity nothing could surpass, he attain- 
ed veiY considerable professional eminence : his whole 
capacity seemed to have been formed into points of- law, 
I'Bgularly numbered, and always ready for use. His 
limited genius seldom wandered beyond the natural 
boundary ; but whenever it chanced to sti'ay to general 
subjects, it appeared always to return to its symmetrical 
technicahties with great gratfication. 

Habit and application had made him a singular pro- 
ficient in that methodical hair-splitting of legal distinc- 
tions, and in reconciling the incongruity of conflicting 
precedents, which generally beget tfie reputation of an 
able lawyer. The government were glad to get him out 
of ParUament, and without intending it, did an essential 
service to the due administration of justice. 

As Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, his naturally 
gentle manners and affability, his legal knowledge, and 
the rectitude of his decisions, procured him the unani- 
mous approbation of his profession. He had no enemies. 
But, even in his prime, he was a most feeble and ineffi- 
cient legislator and statesman ; his capacity was not suf- 
ficiently comprehensive to embrace subjects of constitu- 
tional polity. He brought the attributes of his trade into 
Parliament, and appeared either blind or indifferent to 
those varied and luxuriant labyrinths which the princi- 
ples of civil liberty eternally disclose, and which the 
enlightened legislator never fails to discover, and never 
ceases to enjoy. 

When men shall read the childish, contemptible, and 
strained attempts at reasoning, which were pronounced 
by him upon the discussion of the Union, and reflect upon 
the duplicity of his professions, and his predetermined 
emigration, it must be regretted, that a judge so compe- 
tent and independent, and a man so respected, should 
have yielded his country against his conviction, and lent 
his fair fame to the corrupting Minister.* 

* After Lord Carlelon had supported the Uiiion, he was suffered to 
retire, on the ground of declining health, on a magnificent pension. He 
immediately em^rated to London, and lived in excellent health and spii 
^forfour'and-ttmnty yea'f 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



Death of tne Duke of Rufland — Marquis of Buckingham's second Gov- 
ernment— The question of a Regency— Mr. Pitt's conduct — The 
Prince submitted to the restraints — The Irish resisted, and refused to 
restrain him — Unprecedented ca£e— Collision between the two Patlia- 
ments — Round Bobin^-lrish addfess to the Prince — Sketch of the 
Arguments on (he Regency question in Ireland — Constitutional slate 
of both nations — Conduct of the nations contraBted — Reasons for (he 
Irish Parliament proceeding by Address, and not by Statute, to appoint 
a Regent — Question whether the Parliaments of Ei^land or Ireland 
had committed a breach of the ConslitntJon — Threats of llie Viceroy — 
The Bound Robin — Vieeroy determined to retii'e— -Reoeplbn of the 
Irish delegates by the Pruice — Address of the Irish Parliament to the 
Rince — Reply of the Prince, eulogizing the Irish legislature — After- 
wards neglected. 

{. The British Government, for a short time, affected to 
relinquish the idea of opposing the commerciat interests 
of Ireland. It was determined to let the Irish take their 
own course, and patiently to await, till circumstances 
might enable Ihcm to act more decisively against their 
independence. 

Mr, Pitt was obliged to rest upon his oars : his own 
bark was tempest tossed, whilst that of Ireland was run- 
ning rapidly before a prosperous wind. This was the state 
of Ireland after the proposition-tempest had subsided, 
whentheDukeof Rutland's incessantconviviality deprived 
(October, 1787) the British Peerage of an honourable, 
generous, and high-minded nobleman, and Ireland of a 
Viceroy, whose government did nothing, or worse than 
nothing, for the Irish people. With the aristocracy, the 
Duif e was singularly popular, and he was not disliked by 
anj'' class of the community; but his advisers were pro- 
fligate, and his measures were corrupt. His Grace and 
the Duchess were reckoned the handsomest couple in 
Ireland. 

The Marquis i>f Buckingham was sent, a second time, 
to govern Ireland. As a moderate, hard-working Viceroy, 
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with a Catholic wife, he was selected, as not unlikely to 
be agi^eeable to the Irish. 

Little, however, was it supposed, that the m<ist impor- 
tant and embarrassing of all constitutional questions be- 
tween the two countries was likely to occur during his 
administration. Unforttmately, however, such did arise, 
through the necessity of appointing a Regent during the 
Monarch's aberration of intellect. 

This great question, and its influence on the federative 
compact of the two nations, now entirely occupied tiie 
attention of both Parliaments. The Piince, at that 
period, held a line of politics, and employed a class of 
servants, different from those he afterwards adopted. 
Mr. Pitt well knew that his own reign, and that of the 
Cabinet he commanded, were in danger — that Ihey could 
endure no longer than some tatters of the royal prero- 
gative and restraints on the Regent should remain in his 
hands as minister, by which he could curb the Regency, 
which might otherwise be fetal to his ambition and his 
cabinet. 

He therefore resisted, with all his energy, the heir- 
apparent's right to the prerogatives of his father, and 
struggled to restrain the Prince from many of those 
essential powers of the executive authority. 

The Prince acted with that dignity of which he was 
so much a master, but, through a state necessity, sub- 
mitted reluctantly to the restraints prescribed by his own 
servants ; and, from a delicacy to the feeling of his 
mother, retained in his service a minister whom, on every 
other ground, he would have been more than justified in 
dismissing with indignation. 

The Irish nation had nothing to do with this private 
chcumstance, and the Parliament would not obey the 
minister, or submit to the mandates of the British Go- 
vernment. They decided that the Prince was their 
Regent, in virtue of the federative compact ; and they 
also determined that he should have all the regal prero- 
gatives connected with the monarchy of Ireland. 

Upon this subject debates arose, more embarrassing 
than any that had ever taken piece in the Irish Parlia- 
ment. It was a casus omissus, both in the British Revo- 
lution ot 1688, and in the Irish Constitution of 1783; 
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The question was, whether the Pariiameut of Ireland 
were competent, by address or otherwise,.!* invest the 
Uegent with more extensive privileges, as lo Ireland, 
than the British Parliament had thought fit to entrust to 
him in England. 

II. This point was without precedent; hut it was 
argued, that if an act of Parliament were necessary, no 
Regent could be appointed, for an act implied the ex- 
istence of the third estate, and the proper proceeding 
was, therefore, by address. The probability of His 
Majesty's recovery had a powerful influence on placemen 
and official connections. The Marqnis of Buckingham 
took a decisive part against the Prince, and made bold 
and hazardous attempts upon the rights of the Irish Par- 
liament. That body was indignant at his presumption, 
and he found it impossible to govern or control even the 
habitual supporters of every administration, Fitzgibbon, 
the Attorney General, was promised the seals, if he suc- 
ceeded for Mr. Pitt, and he even announced that every 
opponent should be made the victim of his suffrage. 
Lord Buckingham even threatened those who would not 
coincide with the British Pariiameut ; the then powerful 
family of Ponsonby, decided supporters of Government, 
on this occasion seceded from the Marquis, and which 
gave rise to the famous and spirited Round Robin.* Many 
however, may be induced to ask, why it was expedient to 
be honest in a circle. 

After long and ardent debates, an address of the Irish 
Pai'liament was voted to the Prince, declaring him Regent 
of the Kingdom of Ireland, in as full, ample, 3inAunquali- 
fied a manner as was enjoyed by his Royal Father. 

The words, though simple, were as comprehensive as 
the English language could make them. The terms are ; 
" Under the style and title of Prince Regent of Ireland, 
in the name and on behalf of his Majesty, to exercise and 
administer, according to the laws and constitiition of this 
Kingdom, all regal powers, jurisdiction, and prerogatives 
to the Crown and Goverfiment thereof belonging:" 

In the Commons, the Address was moved by Mr. 
Grattan, and was carried without a division. It was 

• Tliat Round Robin was so decisive, that it vras brouglit forward In 
1300, aa the most nowerfnl aigument m favour of a vnioii 
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moved in the Lords by the Earl of Charlemoiit, and was 
carried hy a majority of only 19, Content? 45— Non- 
contents 26. 

In the Commons, the numter upon Mr. Grattan's Mo- 
tion, for thiiR transmitting the Address were — for the 
Motion, 130 : against it, 74. 

The Address having passed hoth the Lords and Com- 
mons, it was sent to the Ticeroy to be transmitted to His 
Royal Highness. The Marquis of Buckingham peremp- 
torily refused acquiescence, and an embassy of two Lords 
and four Commoners,* was inuned lately appointed to hum- 
blypresent the Address, in the name of the nation, lo the 
Prince, A severe resolution of censure was then moved 
against the Lord Lieutenant, for a breach of official duty. 
It passed both Houses, and obliged him to quit the coun- 
try. Though his extensive patronage was craftily applied 
and had procured him many adherents, he never after- 
wards could make any head in the Irish Parliament. 
The Address was the boldest step yet taken by the Irish 
nation, and it brought the independence of Ireland to a 
practical issue. 

III. The vital importance of the Regency Question, 
in consolidating the independence of the Irish Nation, 
and the fallacious influence which it afterwards afforded 
to the arguments for extinguishing that independence, 
oiFer considerations more grave and more comprehensive 
than any that have occurred since England, by the ile- 
nunciation Act, admitted her usurpation. 

The facts and reasoning on that subject are beyond the 
range of this volume— they are therefore here necessarily 
epitomised. However somewhat more than superficial 
detail is indispensable, to dispel that mist of mingled pre- 
judice and ignorance of the English people, which has 
never ceased to obscure from their view every clear pros- 
pect of the true state of Ireland, when she evinced her 
unqualified adherence to the genuine spirit of the cor^ti- 
tution. 

In 1789 two branches of the legislature, the Peers and 
the Commons of Great Britain and of Ireland, were by 
common law originally, and by statute law, subsequently, 

* The [,ocds were, the Duke of Leinster and Lord Chai'lemont The 
CoinKion5, Messrs. Connolly, J. O'Neil, W. B. Ponsonby, and J. Stewart, 
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as distinct as tliose of any other independent nation. 
The third estate, the king, was common Monarch of 
both ; the two crowns placed on the same brow were, by 
the common constitution, entailed for ever on the same 
dynasty : the executive power was united ; the other 
branches utterly separate. 

IV. TheKing of both countries having become incapa- 
ble of executing his functions for either — his eldest son 
and heir apparent to thetiirone, in the fiill vigour of 
health and intellect, by the ir, capacity of his father, became 
the proper guardian of thosn two realms to the throne of 
which he was constitutionally to succeed. 

So circtunstanced, the British minister who as such had 
no constitutional' right to interfere with Ireland, thought 
proper, through the British Parliament, to shackle the 
Regency with restrictions, that deprived the executive 
power in England of its constitutional prerogatives ; such 
a measure, if adopted by Ireland, would have left hei 
king incompetent, and her Regency imperfect, during 
the necessary suspension of the monarch's capacity to 
govern. 

The Viceroy of Ireland, under the dictation of the Bri- 
tish minister, resisted the legislature of Ireland in itsown 
course of appointing the same Regent ; and a collision 
ensued : the Irish supporting, and the English curtailing, 
the constitutional prei-ogative of the executive branch of 
the constitution, in the office of Regent. 

V. In this state of things, the session was opened on 
the 5fh February by the Marquis of Buckingham, who, in 
his speech from the throne, informed the two houses of 
the severe indisposition witli which the King was afflicted, 
and at the same time, acquainted them that he had 
directed all the documents respecting his Majesty's health 
which could assist their dehberations to be laid before 
them. 

Mr, Fitzherbert, the secretary, then moved the house, 
that it should resolve itself into a committee on the Motv- 
day sen'nigkt, to take into consideration the state of his 
Majesty's health. 

As the evident design of this delay was to prevent the 
Irish Parliament from coming to any resolutions relative 
to a Regency before the detei-minations of the British 
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Parliament could be proposed to them for their concur- 
rence, it was opposed as derogatory lo the independence 
of that Kingdom, and to the dignity and credit of its 
Parliament. Mr. Grattan therefore proposed that — "the 
House should meet on the ne:Ei Wednesday," His amend- 
ment, after a long and wanii debate, was carried by a 
majority of 128 to 74. A motion made by the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer for proceeding immediately upon the 
business of sicpvlp, was negatived. 

VI. On Wednesday the 11th, Mr. Connolly moved, 
that "an address should be presented to the Prince of 
Wales, requesting him to lake on himself the Government 
of Ireland, as Regent thereof during his Majesty's inca- 
pacity," (without any restriction.) 

This motion gave rise to a long and violent debate, ia 
which the Attorney General, Mr. Pitzgibbon (afterwards 
Chancellor of Ireland) eminently distmguished himself in 
oppcraition to the motion. It was supported by Mr. 
Grattan, Mr, Ponsonby, Mr. Curran, and other eminent 
Epeakers, and was ultimately carried without a division. 

On Monday the 16th, the House of Lords being met, 
the Harl of Charlemont moved for an address to the 
Prince of Wales similar to that voted by the Common^ 
which, after some debate, was carried by a majority of 
nineteen. A protest was entered signed by seventeen 
Lords. 

On Thursday the 19th, both houses waited upon the 
Lord Lieutenant with their address, and requested him 
to transmit the same, with this request his Excellency 
refused to comply, retm^ning for answer that under the 
impressions he felt of his official duty and of the oath he 
had taken, he did not consider himself warranted to lay 
before the Prince an address, purporting to invest his 
Royal Highness with powers to take upon him the Gov 
ernment of the realm, before he should he enabled by 
law so to do ; and therefore he declined transmitting their 
address to Great Britain. 

Upon the return of the Commons to their own House, 
and the answer of the Lord Lieutenant being reported to 
them, Mr, Grattan observed, that in a case so extremely 
new it would be highly improper to proceed with hurry 
or precipitation ; the House was called ujjon to act with 
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dignity, firmness and decision ; and therefore tiiat due 
time might be had for deliberation, he would more the 
question of adjournment to the following day. The 
question was put and carried without opp>sition, 

VII. On the next day he moved, That hia Excellency 
the Lord Lieutenant, having thought proper to decline to 
transmit to his Royal Highness George, Prince of Wales, 
the address of both Houses of Parliament, a competent 
number of members he appointed to present the said ad- 
dress to his Royal Highness, 

Mr. Grattan's motion was passed without any division, 
whereupon he moved, "That Mr. ComioUydo attend Ihe 
Lords with the said resolution, and acquaint them that 
this House requests them to appoint members of their 
own body to join with the members of the Commons in 
presenting, the said address." This also passed without 
any division, and Mr. Connolly went up to the Lords 
accordingly. The message received in reply was, that 
the Lords had concurred in the resolution of the Com- 
mons, and had appointed his Grace the Duke of Leinster, 
and the Earl of Charlemont, to join with such members 
as the Commons should appoint to present the address of 
both Houses to his Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales. 

Mr. Grattan then moved that the Right Hon. Thomas 
Connolly, Right Hon. J. O'Neil, Right Hon. W. Ponson- 
by, and J. Stewart, Esq. shouid be appointed commis- 
sioners on the part of the Commons, for the purpose of 
presenting the Address to his Royal Highness, the Prince 
of Wales, and they were appointed accordingly. 

These motions having passed, My. Grattan then moved, 
that the two Houses of Parliament had discharged an in- 
dispensabSe duty in providing for the third estate of the 
Irish Constitution (rendered incomplete through fbe 
King's incapacity) by appointing the Prince of Wales, 
Regent of Ireland. This motion was carried after a long 
debate. Ayes 150, Noes 71. 

Mr. Grattan then moved that it is the opinion of this 
House, ." That the answer of his Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant to both Houses, in refusing to transmit the 
said address, is ill advised, and tends to convey an un- 
warrantable and unconstitutional censure on the cofv- 
dvct of both Houses." 
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Mr. Grattan's m ition of censure was then put, on which 
the House divided, and there appeared for the motion 115 
against it 83. 

On the 26th, resolutions of the committee of supply 
(which provides for the payment of the interest of the 
national detit, the annuities and establishments,) being 
read, Mr. Grattan moved " That the words for two 
MONTHS, oriLy ending the 26th of May, 1789, be added." 
On the question being put, there appeared, Ayes 104, 
Noes 85. 

Mr. Grattah then moved that the arwij/ he provided for 
to the 25th of May only, which motion was carried. 
Ayes 102, Noes 77. 

VIII. This determination of the Irish legislature in 
asserting their constitutional independence, and their en- 
tire rejection of all subserviency to the views or dictates 
of the British Parliament, was founded not only on the 
nature of their federative compact, but on the very prin- 
ciples of that constitution which it was their mutual duty 
to preserve in its full integrity. 

By that constitution it was indispensable that every 
statute should receive its consummation only by the ex- 
press assent of the King, as the third estate of that con- 
stitution. 

In this case no third estate existed in a capacity to as- 
sent to or consummate any statute, and no enrpress pro- 
vision had been made by the constitution for such an 
emergency. The Irish legislature therefore, having no 
competent third estate to consummate a statute, adopted 
the next step admitted by the Constitution, of proceeding 
by address, for which they had the English precedent of 
1688. 

The British Minister however, determined to proceed 
by statute, and this diiference therefore arose between 
the two legislatures, England proceeded by means which 
could not be constitution ally consummated, Ireland pro- 
ceeded by means which constitutionally could. The 
Viceroy surrendered himself to the minister ; the Irish 
legislature adhered to the Prince, and asserted their in- 
dependence by an overt act, which England never since 
forgave ; and, on the Union, used that act of Irish con- 
stitutionaUty as an argument for annihilating that legis- 
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lature, which had dareil to support the rights of their 
Prince against the amTjition of his Minister. 

IX. International controversies aie frequently referred 
to the arbitration of foreign states, disinterested on the 
subject, and had the question been submitted to such an 
arbitrator, "Whetiier the British legislature abetting the 
conspiracy of Mr, Pitt, to abridge the executive power of 
its inherent rights, or that of Ireland supporting the royal 
prerogatives of their common Regent, and had committed 
a crime, should be extinguished for its inroad on the con- 
stitution," the awful sentence must have been pronounced 
against Great Britain ; and even the dignified language 
of the Prince himself, evinced nothing adverse to the 
principle of so just a condemnation.* 

Previous to the departure of the Delegates to present 
the address to the Prince of Wales, a' declai'ation by the 
Viceroy had been made public, which threatened to visit 
with his displeasure, or reward by his favours, every 
member of the legislature who could either be deprived 
of office for his resistance, or induced to accept one for 
his desertion. 

This declaration gave rise to the then celebrated Round 
Robin, which was subscribed by a great number of the 
highest and most leading characters of both Houses of 
Parliament, pledging themselves as a body and as indi- 
viduals, agamst every attempt by Government either to 
seduce or to intimidate them. This was a fatal blow to 
all further struggles of the Viceroy. The tide ran too 
strongly to be resisted ; the rank and influence of those 
who signed that document could no longer be opposed, 
and proved to the Viceroy the impossibility of his con- 
tinuing the Government of Ireland, upon such a princi- 
ple, and of course he determined to retire from the Vice- 
royalty. 

X, The Delegates now proceeded to London to deliver 
to the Prince the joint address of both Houses of the Irish 
Parliament. The first nobles and commoners of that 
kingdom investing him with all those royal rights and 
prerogatives which had been refused to him by his Bri- 
tish subjects, was too grand and gratifying an embassy 
not to receive Die highest honours and attention his Royal 

* See his leltcac lo Mr Pitt, and his replitt fo (he addi-efiscs 
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Highness and his friends could besto-w. Nothing could 
exceed the dignified cordiahty and splendour with which 
they were received by the Regent on that occasion. He 
felt all the importance of such a grant, and if gratitude 
has any permanent station in the hearts of monarchs, 
the Irish people had reason to expect every favour that 
future power could confer, on a nation whose firmness 
and fidelity had given him so imperishable a proof of 
their attachment. 

The words of the address bespeak the independence 
and loyalty of the Irish legislature, and fix the constitu- 
tional limitation to the power conferred by them ; they 
prayed : — 

" We, his Majesty's most dutiful and loyal subjects, the 
lords spiritual and temporal and the Commons of Ireland 
in Parliament assembled, beg leave to approach your 
Royal Highness with hearts full of the most loyal and 
afieclionate attachment to the person and government of 
your Royal Father, to express the deepest and most 
grateful sense of th^ numerous blessings which we have 
enjoyed under his illustrious House, and at the same time 
to condole with your Royal Highness upon the grievous 
malady with which it has pleased Heaven to afflict the 
best of sovereigns, 

"We beg leave humbly to request that your Royal 
Highness will be pleased to take upon you the govern- 
ment of this realm, during the continuance of his Majes- 
ty's present indisposition, and no longer ; and under the 
style and title of Prince Regent of Ireland, in the name 
and on behalf of his Majesty, to exercise and administer, 
according to the laws and constitution of this kingdom, 
all regal powers, jurisdictions, and prerogatives to the 
crown and government thereof belonging." 

XI. The reply of his Royal Highness to this embassy 
from Ireland, is a document of most intrinsic value to the 
character, and ought to have been so to the interests of 
that caluumiated and ruined island. 

That royal document expressly upheld and for ever 
records the loyal, consistent, and conslilulional principles, 
and conduct which guided the Irish legislatm'e in that 
unprecedented proceeding, therein, not only explicitly, 
but most ardently eulogised by the heir apparent. 
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Yet it is unfortunate for the character and cons' islency 
of British Governments, lo find seated high in the cabinet 
of George the Fourth, the very minister who, in the Irish 
Parliament^ In 1799, gave the retort courteous to every 
word so uttered by that monarch, as Regent in 1789, and 
stigmatized as treason that just eulogium uttered but ten 
years before upon their loyalty. 

Posterity, however, will read with disgust that, within 
so short a period, the very act which elicited those just 
and florid praises of devoted Ireland, was converted into 
a libel, aiid made a leading argument to effect the 
annihilation of the veiy legislature they had so ardently 
applauded. 

It is a remarkable coincidence in Irish annals, that 
Providence was pleased to diminish her visitation on the 
King's capacity on the very day first appointed by the 
Prince to receive his investiture as Regent of Ireland, 
through the hands of the Irish Delegates ; the object of 
this mission therefore could have no ulterior operation, 
and they returned to their countiy with eveiy public 
honour and piivate estimation which their embassy and 
their characters so justly merited. The Prince therefore 
had no power previous to the Union of exemplifying his 
declaration of gratitude to Ireland, After the Union, 
when Imperial Regent, his British ministers showed no 
disposition to give his Royal Highness that power or 
opportunity ; his energies seemed to retire as his powers 
were advancing, and when he became actual monarch 
of both countries, events proved that the Regencies were 
forgotten, and that gratitude was not a record. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Ireland acted on her independence — Prosperous stale of Ireland at Ittal 
Period— The Rise of the Ji'ish Nation consummated by the willidiawal 
of the Viceroy— Particulaily important observation — Lord Westmore- 
land — Major Hobart — His character— Stale of Ireland on his accession 
to office— Concessions by Grovemment — Delusion and n^l^ence of the 
Opposiljon — Catholic emancipation commenced — Arguments of the 
Catholics — Catholic pelilion rejected by a great majority — Deep de- 
signs of Mr. Pitt— IVIr. Pitt proceeds with his measures to promote a 
union — Lord FilKwilliam appointed Lord Lieutenant — His character — 
Deceived and calumniated by Mr. Pitt — Great jrapularity of the Lord 
Lieutenant — Earl Fitzwilliam recalled — Fatal consequences— Ireland 
given up to Lord Clare, and insurrection excited^ — Lord Camden — Uni- 
ted Irishmen — Unprecedented Organization — Lord Camden's character 
—Despotic conduct of Lord Clare — Earl Carhampton commander-in- 
chief— Disobeys Lord Camden — A^ain disobeys — The King's sign- 
manuel commands him to obey — He resigns. 

1. Upon the return of the Delegates to Ireland, the first 
epocha which gives a title to this epitome of her history 
Was consummated ; her Rise. She had arisen from ser- 
vitude to freedom, from a subservient to an independent 
Nation ; the acquirement of that independence was a 
revolution, hut it was a revolution without bloodshed. It 
was rather a regeneration, accomplished by the almost 
unanimous exeition of ail the rank, the wealth, the cha- 
racter and the honesty of a vast population ; the highest 
of the Aristocracy, and the humblest of the people joined 
hand in hand to regain their independence ; and it may 
well be termed a loyal revolution, because the English 
legislature, by their own voluntary act, admitted their 
own previous usurpation, and denounced all further pre- 
tensions to dominate over Ireland ; and the King of Great 
Britain on his throne, received and acknowledged his Irish 
subjects altogether legislatively unconnected with the rest 
of England, From that day Ireland rose in wealth, in 
trade, and in manufactures, agricultiue, and every branch 
of industry that could enhance her value or render a 
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people rich and prosperous. She had acquired her seat 
amongst ihe uatioiis of the world, she had asserted her 
independence against the insolence of Portugal, she had 
suggested an Irish navy to protect her shores, she had 
declared a perpetual league of mutual amity and aid with 
Great Britain. The court of her Viceroy appeared as 
splendid as her monarch's. Her nobles resided and 
expended their great fortunes amongst the Irish people, 
the Commons allresided on their own demesnes, supported 
and fostered a laborious and tranquil tenantry. The 
peace of the country was perfect, no standing army, no 
mihtia, no police were wanting for its preservation ; the 
activity of the Volunteers had suppressed crime in every 
district, religious prejudices were gradually diminishing ; 
every means of amelioration were in contemplation or in 
progi'oss. The distinctness of Ireland had been proclaimed 
to the world by overt acts of herself, and of her monarch 
and the King of England, The Irish sceptre in the hands 
of her King had touched the charter of her independence, 
on the faith of nations, before God and man its eternal 
freedom had been declared, and should have been in- 
violable. But by some inscrutable will of heaven, it was 
decreed that she should soon be again erased from the list 
of nations, punished without a crime, and laid prostrate at 
the feet of a jealous ally. 

II. The spuit and independence of the conjoint Peers 
and Commons of Ireland, and their reception by the heir 
apparent, convinced the Viceroy of the impossibility of 
his retaining office ; his declaration of departure being 
again repeated, was greeted in Dubhn as a measure oil 
the highest gratification to the Whigs and Patriots, and 
of the deepest regret to the adherents of the minister. 

However, though the recovery of the King rendered the 
apjmintment of flicir Regent, at the time, unnecessary, it 
sufficiently asserted their constitutional and national in- 
dependence, and as we have already mentioned, consmn- 
mated that epoch which is termed the Rise of Ireland. 

One observation is here not out of place, and it is rather 
a remarkable occurrence, that it was during the short 
interval which occuiTed between the first and second 
announcement of the entire incapacity of King George 
the Third, that he was induced by the same ministers wiio 
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had resisted the regent, to forego his own Royal acts, 
resRUid his own constitutional assent — melt down his Irish 
Crown, and place his Irish subjects under the guardianship 
of a mutilated and absent representation. It is therefore 



not easy to reconcile to ordinary reason the probability 
that a. conscientious and moral monarch, during the in 
tei-val of a disease so deep-seated and enfeebling to the 
human intellect, could calmly or judicially reflect on a 
measure so comprehensive in its results, and so corrupt 
in its attainmentj as the legislative Union. 

It was under all these circumstances, and the departure 
of .the Viceroy, that the Earl of Westmoreland came over 
as his successor. But the line of his politics or govern- 
ment had not preceded him. 

III. Mr. Pitt felt that he had made but slight progress 
towards his scheme of a union with Ireland ; his projects 
had turned against himself; and the Irish Parliament, on 
the subject of the Regency, had taught him a lesson he 
had but little expectation of learning. However, the 
spirit of the Irish confirmed that austere and pertinacious 
statesman in his resolution to rule Ireland in Great Britain, 
and to leave her no power to impede the course of his 
ambition. 

The Earl of Westmoreland was by no means ill adapted 
to the Irish people. He was sufficiently reserved to com- 
mand respect, and dignified enough to uphold his station. 
His splendid conviviality procured him many rational 
partisans, and his extreme hospitality engendered at least, 
temporary friendships. He was honourable and good- 
natured, and, among the higher orders and his intimate 
associates, he was a popular Viceroy. 

His Secretary, Major Hobart (Lord Buckinghamshire), 
was more a man of the world, and was admirably cal- 
culated for the higher classes of the Irish. 

A perfect gentleman, cheerful, convivial, and con- 
ciliating, though decided; liberal, yet crafty; kind- 
hearted, but cautious ; and with a mixture of pride and 
affabihty in his manner, he particularly adapted himself 
to his oflicial purposes by occasionally altering the pro- 
portion of each, as persons or circumstances required 
their application. With an open, prepossessing, counte- 
nance he gained wonderfully upon every gentleman witli 
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whom he associated." The period of Lord Wesfmore- 
tand's government was certainly the summit of Irish 
prosperity. From the epoch of his departure she may 
date the commencement of her downfall, . Lord West- 
moieland's was charged with being a jobbing Government, 
but it was less so than that of any of his predecessors ; 
and if he did not diminish, he certainly did not aggravate 
the bm'Lhena of the people. 

IV. When Lord Westmoreland arrived, Ireland was in 
a state of great prosperity. He met a strong opposition 
in Parliamentj'but it was an honest opposition, the guardian 
of public liberty, and- not a faction. It was constitutional 
in principle, and formidable in talent; it was rather a 
party to effect wholesome measures, than a systematic 
opposition to the Government, Only two subjects of 
vital importance were introduced during bis Etdmitus- 
tration; most of Ihe others being plausible demands, 
calculated rather to giutify the people than to produce 
any radical change in the system of the Government. A 
Place Bill, a Pension Bill, and a Responsibility Bill, an 
inquiiy into the sale of Peerages, and into the Police of 
Dublin, were amongst the most material measures pressed 
by the opposition during his vic^royalty. The PJace Bill, 
however, supposed to be remedial, eventually became the 
most important that hadever been passed by an indepen- 
dent Irish Parliament. 

The perseverance of the able men who formed the 
opposition, at length gave a pretence to the Minister to 
purchase an aroaistice, by conceding some of the measures 
they had so long and pertinaciously resisted. 

It could not have been flattering however, to the warm 
supporters of Government, to be required by the Secretary 

• The Board of Green Cloth (the Lord Lieutenant's second table), 
never was supported wilh more splendour than during Lord Westmore- 
land's GovemmenL It was, at least, as good as his own, the class of so- 
ciety the same, the conviviality superior. Economy had not cr«pt info 
that department, and every shilling that was granted to that establish- 
ment was expended upon it 

Major Hobart saved nothing in Ireland ; he expended in the metra- 

folis all he received ; and the entire of the grante, then made by the Irish 
arliament to support the Vice-regal establishment, was actually laid out 
on it, and ihe cilizDiis of Dublin, in fact, reaped the prolits of their tax- 
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to become absoliitely inconsistent, and to change theii 
language without a change of circumstances, and recant 
opinions they had so frequently declared in conjunction 
with the minister. 

Some of the most active supporters of Government, 
theretore, determined not to interfere in these concessions, 
and the opposition, on the other hand, was so keen at the 
chase, and so gratified at the concession of their long- 
sought measures, that they but superficially regarded the 
details or the mode of conceding, and never reflected, as 
legislators or as statesmen, that one of those measm-es 
might prove a deadly weapon, by which the executive 
Government might destroy the Parliament under pretence 
of purifying it. A Bill was brought in to vacate the seats 
of members accepting offices under Government, omitting 
the term of bonajide offices : thereby leaving the minister 
a power of packing the Pariiameiit. 

The opposition, blinded by their honest zeal, considered 
this ruinous Bill a species of reform, and were astonished 
at the concession of a measure at once so popular, and 
which they conceived to be so destructive of ministerial 
corruption. 

The sagacity of Mr, Pitt, however, clearly showed him, 
that measure would put the Irish Parliament eventually 
into his hands ; and the sequel proved, that, without that 
Bill, worded as it was, the corruption by the Ministers, 
the rebellion, force and terror combined, could not have 
effected the Union. 

The Place, Pension, and Responsibility Bills, were pro- 
posed by Mr. Gmttan, acceded to by the Viceroy, passed 
into laws, and considered as a triumph of the of^sitiou 
over the venality of the Government." 

Mr. Grattan was certainly the most incorruptible public 
character on the records of the Irish Parliament. He 
worshipped popularity, yet there was a tinge of aristocracy 
in his devotion, which whilst it qualified its enthusiasm, 
still added to its purity. 

* The Anlhor was requested by Government to give his assent, in lh6 
House, to Ihe Place Bill ; but he haii, at their original request, aa well 
as on his own opinion, for some years opposed it; lie therefore positively 
refused, and stood nearly alone in his opposition. Mr. Newenliam and 
Sir John M'Cartney only supported him He foresaw its possible oper« 
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Sueh men may occasionally err in judgment, or may be 
misled by their ardour ; and this was the case with Mr, 
Grattan, on this armistice with the Government. 

Mr. Grattan did not always foresee the remote operation 
of his projects. 

He was little adapted to lahonr on the details of mea- 
sures ; he had laid the broad foundation of the constitu- 
tion, but sometimes regarded lightly the out-buildings 
that were occasionally attached to it. On this occasion, 
the Ministers were too subtle for him, and he heeded not 
that fatal clause which made no distinction between real 
and nominal offices. He considered not, that though 
offices of real emolument could not be so frequently 
vacated and transferred, as to give the Minister any very 
important advantage, those of nominal value might be 
daily given and resigned, without observation, and that, 
as the House was then constituted, the Minister might 
almost form the Commons at his pleasure.* 

By comparing the Irish Parliament at the epochs of 
the Proposition and the Regency Bills, and at that of 
1800, the fatal operation of the Place Bill can be no lon- 
ger questionable. In one word — it carried the Union.t 

V. During the administration of Lord Westmoi-eland, 
the first question /which so deeply afiected the subsequent 
events of Ireland) was the partial emancipation of the 
Irish Catholics. Though, the question did not, when in- 
troduced, appear io. involve the consideration of a legis- 
lative union, its results communicated a powerfid influ- 
ence to that measure. 

The national annihilation of Ireland was, in a consi- 
derable degree promoted by the impolitic mismanagement 
of the Catholic population. 

Though many of the penal and restrictive statutes, by 

* There are four nominal offices in Trelanil — the Eaehealorahipa of 
teinsler, Munsler, Connaughf, and Ulster, which are obsolete; their 
emolumeiitB are 30a per annum- By means of these offices, Lord Cas- 
llereagh packed the parliament in 1800. 

The ChJltern Hundreds in England are of the eaine nature; hut the 
lar^ nuraher of the British Commons renders any thing like packing 
ftirliament for occasional purposes, by that means, impossible. Nor 
durst a British minister practice that artifice, except to a very limited 
extent. 

i See hereafter Mr Crow's Letter to Lord Belvidere. 
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which the Catholics had been so long excluded from all 
the most valuable rights, not only of British subjects, but 
of freemen, were repealed; and though the power of 
taliing freeholds, and possessing landed property, was 
restored to them, these concessions were but a stimulus 
to further claims, and for which they created a most 
rational expectation. 

The CathoUcs argued, that if they were allowed to 
purchase freeholds, and to receive, by descent, lands in 
fee, it must consequently be an injustice, an absm-dity, 
and an insult, to debar them from the elective franchise, 
and the privileges which were by law attached to the 
possession of the same species of property by their Pro- 
testant fellow-subjects. 

They said, that noblemen and commoners of great for- 
tune, of their persuasion, who had been deprived of their 
rights by their attachment to hereditary monarchy, not- 
withstanding those partial concessions, still remained 
loaded with many attributes of actual slavery, in the 
midst 'of a free people ; that after a century of loyal and 
peaceable demeanour towards a Protestant dynasty, they 
were still to be stigmatized as neither ti-ustworthy nor 
ioyai. Their language, firm and decided, was rational, 
andeventually successful. Government were now alarm- 
ed, and affected to take a liberal view of the subject ; but 
were by no means unanimous as to the extent of the 
concessions. They conceived that tranquillity might be 
attained by mere religious toleration. This may be true, 
where but a small portion of the people are claimants : 
far different, however, where those excluded form the 
bulk, and the exclusionists a small minority of the people. 
However, the concessions were important, and greater 
than could have been credible before Lord Westmore- 
land's administration. The grant to Catholics of the 
elective franchise was the act more of Major Hobart and 
of his government than of himself. The forty shilling 
franchise was then granted to the poorest and most de- 
pendent peasantry of Europe, who might one day 
be influenced by one motive, and the next by its re- 
verse. It is easier to grant than to recall, and strong 
doubts were fairly entertained as to the wisdom of that 
part of it. 
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The first important debates, on granting the elective 
franchise to Irish Catholics, were in 1792, on a petition, 
presented in their favour. It was then looked upon as a 
most daring step ; intolerance was then in full vigour, and 
Mr. Latouche moved to reject the petition without enter- 
ing on its merits. 

The prejudice against the Catholics was then so pow- 
erful, that their petition was rejected with indignation, by 
a division of 208 to 23. 

The Giovernment, hy this majoritv, hoped to render 
similar applications hopeless ; but, a few months after, it 
was found necessary thai the measure should be recom- 
mended from the Throne, and supported by Government, 
and was carried in the same House by a large majority. 
The strange proceeding of the Irish Parliament on this 
subject, may be accounted for by their dread of reclama- 
tion by the Catholics (should they be admitted to power) 
of their forfeited estates, held by Peers and Commoners, 
by grants of Elizabeth, Cromwell, and William ; but 
which, on more mature reilection, they found to be 
chimerical. 

The Legislature, however, by granting the elective 
franchise to the Irish Catholics, conceded to them the 
Very essence of the British Constitution. 

Mr. Pitt's ulterior views as to Ireland solve the enigma, 
that the virulent enemies of the Catholics, who opposed 
the slightest concession, should directly after vote them 
the elective franchise. Mr. Pitt's qbject was to recipro- 
cally exasperate the two parties against each other. The 
indignant rejection of the petition of 1792, inflamed the 
Catholic with resentment, and elated the Protestant with 
triumph. The concession of 1793 reversed these pas- 
sions ; and both parties feJt equally disgusted. The 
Minister took every advantage of the unpopularity of the 
Parliament. 

A very remarkable incident of inconsistency occurred 
in the House of Lords upon this occasion. Lord Clare, 
the most iinqualified enemy the Catholics ever had, and 
the most virulent against them, on the debate in 1793 
spoke and voted for giving them the elective franchise, 
which he had previously asserted would be a breach of 
the Coronation Oath, and destructive to the Church and 
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State, On the other hand, Lord Charlemont, always the 
most zealous frietsd of the Irish people, and the most dis- 
tinguished of the gentle breed of patriots, on the same 
dehate spoke in favour of the Catholics, yet voted against 
any concession whatsoever. 

Lord Clare wished to do mischief on Mr. Pitt's system, 
even at his own expense. Lord Charlemont wished lo 
do good, but was too shallow to see the designs of the 
Chancellor, or even to mix policy with his caiidour." 

Thoxigh Lord "Westmoreland was powerfully opposed 
in Parliament, during the whole of his government, the 
country was in peace, and he was zealously supporffid. 
Had he not been recalled, under pretence of makmg way 
for a general pacification, the nation had no reason to 
suppose his place would he much better filled. His recall, 
and the appointment aud deposition of Lord Fitzwilliam, 
his successor, within three months, completed the train 
which Mr. Pitt had laid for the explosion. Having 
divided the country, and obtained the means of packing 
the Parliament, through the Place Bill, he siiftered some 
men to disseminate the French revolutionary mania; and 
having proceeded so far, recalled Lord Westmoreland, 
and encouraged others to raise their loyally into the 
region of madness. 

His Lordship had not completed the usual term of 
residence, nor had he failed in his duties ; and his ap- 
pearing not to feel hurt at his abrupt recall was mysteri- 
ous, and seemed to forbode some important scheme or 
deception. 

VL The appointment of Lord Fitzwilliam, who had 
previously opposed the administration, was, perhaps, the 
most deep and treacherous design ever contemplated by 
any minister. But Mr. Pitt had never been in Ireland, 
and experienced difficulties he did not anticipate. He 
fancied he might excite and suppress commotion at his 
convenience ; but, in deciding upon forcing a premature 

' The ablest of the Caltolic leaders, at that fime, was Mr. Keou^h. 
he poaassaed a very strong intellect, and had more iiiteUijjeiice and mow 
influence with thai boily, than any man o! that persuasion ; he was a 
leader at all their early meeting, and of very great use in forwarding 
their measures. After their ;:(ttamment of the elective francliiae, he still 
ui^ged their claims with talent, vigoiu', and perseverance. 
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insurrectJon for a particular object, he did not calculate 
on the torrent of blood that would be shed, and the in- 
veterate hatred that might he perpetuated against the 
British Government. His resolution was taken, and he 
prevailed upon one of the n est pure and respected of the 
Whig leaders to become Viceioy of IreUnd, under a sup- 
position that he was =«,lected to tranquilize and to foster 
that countiy. The Ministei winted only a high-minded 
victim, as an instiument to agitate the Irish. His Lord- 
ship had great estates iii Ireland — wis one of its most 
kind and indulgent landlords, and was extremely popular. 
His maimers were, perhaps, too mild, but he had enlarged 
priucipies Of political liberty, ind of lehgious toleration. 
Mr, Pitt had assuied him he should have the gratification 
of fully emancipating the Insh Catholics, Lord Fitz- 
william accepted Ihe oiEce only on that consideration, 
and with this entire conviction he repaired to Dublin, to 
carry into immediate execution what he conceived would 
for ever tranquilize that country. Mr. Pitt intended to 
inflame the country — throw upon the Viceroy (he in- 
sinuation of disobedience — and openly charge him with a 
precipitancy, of which he himself was the real author. 

Never was a scheme conducted with more address and 
secrecy. Lord Fitawilliam was received with open arms 
by the people — he immediately commenced his arrange- 
ments—and Mr. Pitt began as closely to counteract 
them. In every act of his government. Lord Fitzwilliam 
was either deceived or circumvented. 

Mr. Pitt's end was answered : he thus raised the Catho- 
lics to the height of expectation, and, by suddenly recall- 
ing their favourite Viceroy, he inflamed them to the 
degree of generating the commotions he meditated, which 
would throw the Protestants into the arms of England for 
protection, whilst t!ie, horrors would be aggravated by the 
mingled conflicts of parties, royalists and republicans. 

By this.measure, too, Mr. Pitt had the gratification of 
Immbling Earl Fitzwilliam, disgracing the Whigs, over- 
whelming the Opposition, turning the Irish into fanatics, 
and thereby preparing the gentry of that country for the 
project that was immeiliately to succeed it. 

The conduct of the Duke of Portland must have been 
either culpable or imbecile— he must either have be- 
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trayed Lord Fitzwilliam to Mr. Pitt, or Mr. Pitt must 
have made him a Wind iiistraraent of treachery to his 
friend. The fiist is most probable, as he remained in 
office after his friend had been disgraced, and, in direct 
contradictioti to his own declaration, aided in the fatal 
prcgect which was effected hy that treachery. 

The limits of this volume do not admit of stating in 
detail all the important facts which constituted the treach- 
ery of the Premier, atid the fraud on Earl Fitzwilliam. 
His Lordship's lettei-s to Lord Carlisle cannot be 
abridged ; every line is material ; in those letters only 
can the decepiion practised on that nobleman be found 
with that weight and accuracy which so remarkable an 
incident in both English and Irish history requires. 

In those letters will l>e tbund, as in a glare of light, 
on the one side, that high-minded, pare, virtuous dignity 
of mind and action, and on the other, that intrepid, able, 
crafty, inflexible, and unprincipled conduct, which mark- 
ed indelibly the characters of those remarkable per- 
sonages, , 

Mr. Pitt having sent Lord Fitzwilliam to Ireland with 
unlimited powers to satisfy the nation, permitted him to 
proceed until he had unavoidably committed himself both 
to the Catholics and country, when he suddenly recalled 
him, leaving it in a state of excitation and dismay. 

The day Lord Fitzwilliam uiTived, peace was pro- 
claimed throughout all Ireland. The day he quitted it, 
she prepared for insurrection. 

The Beresfords and the Ponsonbys were arrayed 
against each other — and, in one week more the Beres- 
fords would have been prostrate. Mr. Pitt, however, 
terminated the question, by dethroning Lord Fitzwilliam ; 
the Whigs were defeated — and Irelsind was surrendered 
at discretion to Lord Clare and his connection. Within 
three months after Loi'd Fitzwilliara's dismissal. Lord 
Clare had got the nation into full training for tnilitari/ 
execution. 

Til. The anival of Lord Camden to succeed Earl 
Fitzwilliam, was attended by almost insnrrectionary out- 
rage. The Beresfords were the ostensible cause of the 
people's favonrite heing overthrown: on that family, 
therefore, they conceived they should signalize their ven- 
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geance; and tlicir determination was nearly carried into 
execution. 

The Chancellor, in his carriage, was assailed ; he re- 
ceived the blow of a stone on his forehead, which, with 
somewhat more force, would have rid the people of their 
enemy. His house was attacked; the poprJace were 
determined to destroy him, and were proceeding to exe- 
cute "their intentions. At that moment their rage was, 
most fortunately, diverted by the address of his sister, 
Mrs. Jeffries, who, unknown and at great risk, had min- 
gled in the crowd: she misled them as to the place of 
his concealment. Disappointed of their object, they then 
attacked the Custom House, where Mr. Beresford, lirst 
commissioner of the revenue resided. Dreadful results 
were with reason apprehended. 

Such was the inauspicious beginning of Lord Camden's 
goTernment. From the day of his aiTival the spirit of 
insurrection increased, and, in a short period, during his 
Lordship's Government, more blood was shed, as much 
of outrage and cruelty was perpetrated on both sides, and 
as many military executions took place, as in ten times 
the same period during the sanguinary reign of Eliza- 
beth, or the usurpations of Cromwell or King Wil liam.* 

VIH. The conspiracy of united Irishmen — never pro- 
foundly secret, soon became public ; its members avowed 
themselves ; but the extent of its objects was unknown, 
and its civil arrangements and military organization far 
exceeded those of any association in history. Constituents 
knew not their representatives, and the soidiers knew not 
the names of those by whom they were to be commanded. 
Even the members of their executive Directory were 
utterly unknown to some hundred, thousand men, who 
had sworn obedience to their orders. Mr. Pitt was sur- 

• T hare alvrays cooadered, and still consider William Ihe Third as 
an usurper in Ireland, until Ihe fiighl oi Jamea, and the Articles of 
Limerick, capitulated for the whole nation; after lliat, he was to be 
considered kii^ de facto, hy conquest. At all events, it was (he result of 
a tehellion in England and of loyalty in Ireland ; and it shotild be.recol- 
lected, that the Irish people, after that capitulation, never did rise or rebel 
against hie government, or that of his successors, as they did in Scotland 
twice, and partially in England. 

The insurrection of 1798 was excited by the aitiScea of Mr. Pitt to 
promote a Union. 
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prised, and fonnd the conspiracy becoming rather too 
extensive and dangerous for his purposes ; for a moment 
he, felt he might possibly get beyond his depth, and he 
conceived the necessity of forcing a premature explosion, 
by which he might excite sufficient horrors throughout 
the Country to serve his purpose, and be able to suppress 
the conspiracy in the bud, which might be beyoHd his 
power should it arrive at its maturity. 

Individually Lord Camden was an excellent man, and, 
in ordinary times, would have been an acquisition to the 
country, but he was made a cruel instrument in the hands 
of Mr. Pitt, and seemed to have no will of his own. 

Earl Camden was of a high mind, and of unblemished 
reputation ; his principles were good, but his talent was 
not eminent ; he intended right but was led wrong ; he 
wished to govern with moderation, but was driven by his 
council into most violent proceedings ; to the arrogant 
dictum of Lord Clare he had not a power of resistance, 
and he yielded to cruelties that his mind must have re- 
volted at. 

His Lordship became extremely popular amongst the 
armed associations which were raised in Ireland under 
the title of Yeomen. He was considered the guai'dian of 
that institution. He did what justice he was permitted to 
do ; and a single false act of his own, during his residence 
in Ireland, never was complained of. His Secretary, 
Earl Chichester (Mr. Pelham), held up the reputation of 
the Government to its proper standai'd. Without great 
talents, he had good sense, good manners, a frank ad- 
dress, with humane, honourable, and just intentions ; but, 
at a critical moment he was obliged to retm'n to England 
for his health, and Lord Camden filled up the vacancy 
by his nephew. This relative became one of the most 
celebrated persons of his day, and is the principal hero in 
the sequel of Irish history, and in England proved him- 
self a most destructive minister to the finances and cha- 
racter of the British Empire. 

However, with all his good qualifies as Viceroy, Loixl 
Camden's Government was by its consequences, the most 
ruinous, and most mifortunate, that Ireland ever experi- 
enced. 

Lord Clare and his connections, int txicated by their 
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Tictoiy over the late Viceroy, set no bounds to their 
triumph ; they ti'cated the people as their vassals, the 
country as their demesne, and its patronage as their pri- 
vate property. 

IX. On a review of the state of Ireland at that period, 
it must be obvious to every deliberate observer, that the 
design of Mr. Pitl, to effect some mysterious measure in 
[reland, was now, through the unaccountable conduct of 
the Irish Government, begiiiniug to develope itself. The 
seeds of insurrection, which had manifested themselves 
in Scotland and in England, were by the vigour and 
promptitude of the British Government, rapidly crushed ; 
and by the reports of Parliament, Lord Melville had ob- 
tained and published prints of the different pilces manu- 
factured in Scotland, long before that weapon had been 
manufactured by the Irish peasantry. But in Ireland, 
though it appeared, from public documents, that Govern- 
ment had full and accurate information of the Irish United 
Societies, and that their leaders and chiefs were well 
known to the British Ministry, at the same period, and 
by the same means that England and Scotland were kept 
li'anquil, so might have been Ireland. 

Mr. Pitf, however, found he had temporized to the ex- 
tremity of pnidence ; the disaifected had not yet appear- 
ed as a collected army, but a succession of partial oat- 
rages convinced him that prompt and decisive measures 
became absolutely indispensable. The Earl of Car- 
hampton, Commander-in-Chief in Ii'eland, first expressed 
his dissalis faction at Mr, Pitt's inexplicable proceedings. 
His Lordship had but little mihtary experience, but he 
was a man of the world, of courage, and decision, ardent, 
and obstinate ; he determined right or wrong, to annihi- 
late the conspiracy. Without the consent of the Irish 
Government, he commanded the troops, that, on all 
symptoms of insurrectionary movements, they should 
act without waiting for the presence of any civil power. 
Martial law had not then been proclaimed. He went, 
therefore, a length, which could not possibly be support- 
ed ; his orders were conntennanded by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant ; but he refused to obey the Viceroy, under colour 
that he had no rank in the army. 

l^rd Carhampton found that the troops in the garrison 
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of Dublin were daily corrupted by the United Irishmen ; 
he therefore withdrew them, and formed two distinct 
camps on the south and north, some miles i'rom the capital, 
and thereby, as he conceived, prevented all intercourse 
of the army with the disaffected of the metropolis. Both 
measures were disapproved of by the Lord Lieutenant, 
whom Lord Carhampton again refused to obey. 

The King's sign manual was at length procured, or- 
dering him to break up his camps, and bring back the 
garrison ; this he obeyed, and marched the troops into 
Dublin barracks. He then resigned hia command, and 
publicly declared, that some deep and insidious scheme 
of the Minister was in agitation: for, instead of suppress- 
ing, the Irish Government was obviously disposed to ex- 
cite an insurrection. 

Mr. Pitt counted on the expertness of the Irish Govern- 
ment to effect a premature explosion. Free Quarters* 
were now ordered, to irritate the Irish population ; Slow 
Tortures were inflicted under the pretence of forcing 
confessions ; the people were goaded and driven to mad- 
ness. 

General Abercromby, who succeeded as Commander- 
in-Chief, was not permitted to abate these enormities, 
and therefore resigned with disgust.t Ii'eland was by 
these means reduced to a state of anarchy, and exposed 
to crime and cruelties to which no nation had ever been 
subject- The people could no longer bear their miseries, 
Mr. Pitt's object was now effected, and an insurrection 
was excited. 

' Free Quarters ia a lerm not yet praclically known in England. 
Free Quarters rendereii officers and soldiers deaiJotic loasters of the peas- 
antrj', their houses, food, property, and, occaabnally, their families. 
Tliis measure yaa resorted, with all its atteodant horrors, throughout 
Bonie of the best parte of Ireland, previous to the insurrection, and for 
the pnrpoBe of excitii^ it. 

t General Abercromhy, in gieneral orders, staled that the army placed 
under his command, frfim their slate of disoraanization, would soon be 
much more tormidahle to their friends than to their enemies; and thai lie 
■would not countenance or adm^t Free Quarters. 
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CHAPTER XXII 1. 



IliBUrreclion — Topography of Wexford County — Perseculiona and cruel- 
ties of the Wexford Gtentry — Commencement at Hostilities — Slate of 
the Insurgenfa — And Iheir number— Expected attack on Dublin — 
Excellent plan of the Insurgents— Executions in cold blood, and bar- 
barous esnibition in the. Castle yard — Major Bacon executed without 
trial— MaJOT Foot defealed— Col. Walpole defeated and killed— Gen- 
eral Fawcelt defeated — General Dundas and the Cavdry defeated by 
the Pikemen — Captain Armstfroiig's treache:^- — Henry and Jolrn 
Shears — The execution of (he two brothei^— .Progress of the insur- 
rection—Different Battles— Important Batile of Arklow— Spirited reply 
of Colonel Skerrit— Battle of Ross — Bs^nal Harvey— Death of Lord 
Mountjoy — Unprecedented instance of Heroian in a Boy — The Royal 
Army driven out of the town— -Description of Vinegar Hill-rDelaila 
of the Eng^emenl — General Lake's horse shot under him — ^Ennis- 
corthy twice stormed — Wounded peasants burned— ^Mr. Grogan tried 
by Court Martial — His witness shot by the military — Bill of attainder 
— Ten thousandpounds costs to the Attorney General — Barbarous ei- 
ecution of Sir Edward Crosby and Mr. Grogan, under colour of a 
Court Martial. 

T. These sanguinary transaciioiis will, in the opinions of 
posterity, be placed to the account of those who might 
have prevented them. The success of the illiterate in- 
surgents at the commencement, nearly confirmed them in 
the idea of their cause being divine : they were led to 
hope, that, by their numbers, impetuosity, and persever- 
ance, they could obtain their libei-ation from an oppres- 
sive Government and a tyrannical aristocracy. The 
ignorance or indiscretion of many of the king's officers 
who had encountered them, excited their contempt, while 
their own' natural habits and instinctive tact led them to 
a system of ambuscade and stratagem, which, in many 
instances proved disastrous to the king's forces. The 
pike, at tiie commencement, very frequently succeeded 
against the regular, and always against the yeoman 
cavalry ; and, in close combat with even the infantry, it 
proved in some instances irresistible.* 

* The extreme expertness with which the Irish handled the pike was 
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Almost all countries possess some national weapon, in 
tiie use of whicii tiie inhabitants are more expert than at 
any other, and their superiority at which is cvioced in 
every insiuTeclion. The Highland hroadsword and tar- 
get, in the rebellions of Scotland, were eminently suc- 
cessful ; the Polish lances, the American rifle, and tlie 
Indian tomahawk, were often as successful against regu- 
lar troops. 

II. Wexford, though so near the metropolis, is not a 
frequented county, as it is not a direct thoroughfai'e to any 
other part of the kingdom ; the towns of Gorey, Arklow, 
and Wicklow intervene between Wexford and Dublin. 
The king's troops were in possession of Arklow, and the 
country to the metropolis, through Wicklow. They in- 
terrupted the communication between Wexford and the 
Wicklow mountains ; and, on that side, left the Wexford 
insurgents almost isolated in their original position. 

In the interior of the county, however, the insurgents 
had many strong positions ; and, on the south side, the 
town of New Ross was the only impediment to their 
making themselves masters of Waterford, where they 
were certain of being immediately joined by the Munster 
insurgents, particularly by the Waterford and Tipperary 
men, the most numerous and efficient in the Itingdom ; 
and this possession of New Koss gave rise to one of the 
most bloody and most protracted battles ever fought in 
Ireland. 

The reckless ferocity, so natural to men resisting op- 
pression, here had full scope for its teniflc development. 
The peasantry of that country were, in a great proportion, 
of English descent ; they had been tai^ht that it was 
right to separate themselves from England ; and they 

surprjaine ; by withdrawing, they could shorten it to little more than (he 
length of a dagger, and, iu a second, dart it out lo its full extent. At 
Old Kilcullen, they entirely repulsed GenemI Dundas, and the heavy 
cavalry, in a regular charge, killing two captains and many soldiers: 
the General escaped with great diiBculty, by the fleelnees of nis horae. 
At New Rosa, they entirely broke the heavy horse hy their pikes, A 
solid masB, or deep column of determined pikemen, conld only De broken 
by artillery, or a heavy fire of musltetry; well-served ailillery they 
could not withstand, if not close enough to be rushed upon. Colond 
Fool's detachment of infantry was nearly annihilated by the pike at 
Ouhut ; only the major and two others escaped. 
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were filled with that dreadful doctrine, that, " if the object 
be good, the means are immaterial." 

Upon this doctrine, however, manyof the higher orders 
had unequivocally acted. A portion of the gentiy of the 
county of Wexford were boisterous, overbearing, and de- 
void of judgment ; their Christian principles were merged 
in their Protestant ascendency. The frenzy of an exter- 
minating principle seemed to have taken root amongst 
them ; ana they acted as if under the impression, that 
burning every cottage, and torturing every cottager, were 
a meritorious proof of their faith and loyalty. Great 
and most unwarrantable excesses had been practised by 
some of the Protestant gentry on the lower orders : some 
of them were nearly as savage,. and certainly as sangui- 
naiy as the most vicious of the insurgents. Those men 
committed their loyal brutalities without calculating that 
a single victory might enable the insurgents to retaliate. 

I'he conduct of the Wexford gentry was held out, by 
instirgent leaders, to the inflamed population, as a system 
to be retaliated ; nor is it possible to deny, that natural 
justice gave some colour to that sanguinary doctrine. 
The lower orders uninstructed in the distinction between 
the rights of Government and the mad excesses of the 
bigoted gentry or tyrannical functionaries, naturally mis- 
took retaliation for justice, and followed exactiy the course 
of devastation which had been inflicted upon themselves. 
The mansions of the gentry experienced the same fate 
which the gentry had inflicted on the cottages. The in- 
surgents considered every Protestant a tyrant ; the Pro- 
testants proclaimed every Catholic a rebel; reason was 
banished, mercy was denounced, and the reciprocal thirst 
for blood became insatiable, 

III. Actual hostilities now commenced by skirmishes 
round the city of Dublin, and several simultaneous at- 
tacks were made by the insurgents, upon various posts and 
garrisons, with surprising pertinacity. They had neither 
officers, regular arms, nor discipline ; their plans, there- 
fore, though acutely devised, could have no certainty of 
regular or punctual execution ; yet a masterly system of 
tactics, of combinations, and of offensive warfare had 
been originally determined upon. Though these, in a 
great rneasure, had been frustrated by the death of Lord 
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Edward Fitzgerald, and the arrest of the Directory, they 
were executed sufficiently to prove that there had been- 
the plan of an effectual resistance to the Government. 

The number of the insurgents is utterly impossible to 
be stated with accuracy. There then existed in Ireland 
at least 125,000 effective men at arms, who, from the 
ismallneas of the island, could be collected and marshalled 
in a week throughout the entire kingdom.* 

The insurgents were unpaid — many of them nearly 
unclothed, few of them well armed, ah of them undisci- 
plined, with scarcely any artillery, no cavalry, their pow- 
der and ammunition mostly prepared by themselves, no 
tents or covering, no money, no certainty of provisions, 
obedience to their chiefe, and adherence to their cause, 
were altogether voluntaiy. Under these circumstances, 
their condition must have been precarious, and their 
numbers variable. No one leader amongst them had 
sufficient power to control or counteract their propensities, 
yet they fought with wonderful perseverance, address, 
and intrepidity.t 

* Some of Ihe retumB slated that abtyve four handreii thoHaand men 
had been sworn, and privately drilled ; but little faith can be placed ill 
any docranent on the B!ibject. Hod (he cause conlimied to succeed, the 
numbers would have been double. In 1 782, above one hundred thousand 
Independent Volunteers were well clothed, armed, and disciplined, and 
about fifty thousand more of an inferior description, were assembled. 

t One of the insurgents in the town of Wexford, with whom I was 
well acquainted, gave me much information, and a great insight into the 
(lansactmns of ttel county. He was a, rational man, and disgusted with 
both parties, he would nave been neutral, hut neutrality was impos- 
sible; and Mr. Taylor, a Eoyalist, and a man of truth and integrity, 
whom the insurgents, on ptiin of death, had forced to print their procla- 
malion, ^ve me many of their documents, and a great deal of mtelli- 
gence. I collected, on al! hands, that, on the first rising, there were liol 
five thousand insuigents to attack the town of Wexford ; hut that tliif 
King's troops having evacuated tlie place, with a considerable force, and 
without any efibxt to defend it, and being haraseed on their retreat, this 
first and most important siiccesB had its immediate etftct, and before 
noon the nest day more than twenty thoneand Wexford men had flocked 
to their standards, and they hotarly increased in number while success was 
possible. At the battle of New Ross, I was assm-ed that Bagenal Har- 
vey had thirty thousand, al the battle of Arklow theiB were more than 
20,000 ; and, as the most uneq^uivocal proof of their formidable num- 
bers, at the engagement of Vinegar Hill, General Lake did not think it 
advisable to attack them with lessthan twenty thousand regular troopaand 
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IV. A night attack on the metropohs had been long 
meditated by tlie united Irishmen, but its early execution 
had liot been anticipated by the Government. The Lord 
Lieutenant ascertained that such an attempt was to he 
made on the 23d of May, 1798, by a large body of in- 
surgents then collecting on the north of Swords and 
Santry, and on the south under the Rathfarnham moun- 
tains less than five miles from the city. Of their num- 
bers, leaders, arms, or tactics, every body was ignorant, 
all was confusion and every report was extravagantly 
exaggerated. The regular garrison, and the yeomanry, 
prepared themselves with the utmost animation, but 
nobody knew his station, or could ascertain his duty. 
Orders were issued, and immediately revoked, positions 
were assigned and countermanded, more confused, inde- 
cisive, and unintelligible arrangements of a military 
nature never appeared. 

No probable point of attack was signified, and the only 
principle of defence appeared to be comprised in one sen- 
tence, " eveiy man for himself, and God for us all." 
Lord Clare appeared the most busy and active, as far as 
his tongue extended. Confidence and bravery were re- 
commended in all quarters ; but a very serious uneasiness 
was perceptible throughout the metropolis; his Lordship's 
activity was confined to the council chamber, and to the 
upper court of the castle. 

As night apfiroached, orders were given that the yeo- 

a considerable artilleiy. Cavalryaiidinoi'taiB were broughl to force Iheir 
line, and even ^^ainet such an attack ttey made a long and desperate re- 
Mstance, and retreated from ihat large and diaciplined army with very 
little (eomiiaraiive) loss. 

I had eTBry reason to beheve (and I omitted no means of ascertaining 
lie reality), that above Ihirty-iiTe tbousand men had risen in the county 
of Wexford alone. This species of computation may, therefore, be 
indulged in as theory, certainly not as a true criterion. Wexford is only 
otie of thirty-two couittiea, by no means the mo^ populous, and fat 
from the most extensive. Had the rising been general, the northern 
counties might have furnished as many, the southern counties more, and 
the midland less than Wexford. A rongh (but no doi^t uncerlain) aver- 
age, may be drawn from these data, as to what the possible or probable 
amount of insui^ents m^hl liave been, throughout the entire kingdom, 
if the stru^le had been protracted. It is equally clear, that had the 
insurgents possessed arms, officers, and discipline, their nnmbers would 
Boon have rendered them masters of the kingdom. 
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men, cavalry and infantry, should occupy Smithfield, 
which was, at length, considered as the probable point of 
attack from Santry, where the peasantry were reported 
to have collected in 'he greatest numbers. The yeomen, 
amongst whom were nearly eight hundred attorneys, horse 
and foot, turned out. Their infantry was effective, and 
their cavalry excellent. The gradations of their disci- 
phne and enthusiasm were, however, extremely amusing ; 
those who had imbibed their full quantum of generous 
fluids, were the most fierce and enthusiastic : others who 
had dined on substantial matters, were as steady as posts. 
Bnt those who bad been paraded before dinner, after 
standing under arms for some hours, could endure it no 
longer, and a forced loan of cheese, tongues, and bottled 
porter, from a Mr. Murray, of Great Gieorge's- street, was 
unanimously decided upon, and immediately carried into 
execution. The barristers, commanded by Captain Saurin, 
were from their position lUceiy to sustain the first onset 
of the pikemen; and as night closed, such a scene of 
military array never was, and probably never will be wit- 
nessed, Smithfield is a long and very wide street, open 
at both ends, one of which is terminated by the quays and 
river. It is intersected by naiTow streets, and formed 
altogether one of the most disagreeable positions in which 
an immense body of demi-discipiined men and horses 
ever were stationed in solid mass, without any other orfer 
than, " if you are attacked, defend yourselves to the last 
esirefnity" 

The cavalry and infantry were, in some places, so 
compactly interwoven, that a dragoon could not wield his 
sword without cutting down a foot soldier, nor a foot 
soldier discharge his musket without knocking down a 
trooper. The cavalry being elevated, could breathe freely 
in the crowd ; but the infantry could scarcely avoid 
sufl!bcation. A few hundred insurgents, with long pikes, 
coming on rapidly in the dark, might, without difficulty, 
have assailed the yeomen at once from five diflerent 
points. The Barristere and Attorneys' corps occupied 
three of those points. So much for General Craig's 
tactics. 

The danger was considered imminent, the defence 
impracticable ; yet there was a cheerful, thoughtless 
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jocularity with which the English nation, under grave 
circumstances, are totally unacquainted; and plain matter 
of fact men can scarcely conceive that renovating levity 
which carries an Irish heart huoyantly over eveiy. wave, 
which would, swamp, or at least water-log, their more 
steady fellow-subjects. All the barristers, attorneys, 
merchants, bankers, revenue officers, shopkeepers, students 
of the University, doctors, apothecaries, and corporator's, 
of an immense metropolis, in red coats, with a sprinkling 
of parsons, all doubled up together, awaiting in profound 
darkness {not with impatience), for invisible executioners 
to dispatch them without mercy, was not (abstractedly) 
a situation to engender much hilarity. Scouts now and 
then came, only to report their ignorance, a rimning buzz 
occasionally went round, that the videts were driven in — 
and the reports of distant musketry, like a twitch of 
electricity, gave a slight but perceptible movement to 
men's muscles. A few (faintly heard) shots on the north 
side also seemed to announce that the vanguard of the 
Santry men was approaching. In the mean time, no 
further orders came from the general, and if there had, 
no oi'ders could have been obeyed. It appeared, at break 
of day, that both the Santry and Rathfamham men had 
adjourned their main assault till some other opportunity. 

The different corps now got more regular, the bands 
struck up " God save the King"~the danger of the night, 
in all its. ramifications, re-occupied the tongue of every 
soldier in Smithfield ; and at length an order came from 
General Craig (Lord Roden being victorious in a skir- 
mish), to dismiss the troops, and to parade again in the 
evening. Never was an order obeyed with more alacrity, 
and never did insurgents lose so favourable an opportunity 
of covering a field of battle with more distinguished 
carcases. 

The insurgents on the south intended to take the castle 
by surprise, whilst the Santry men assailed the barracks ; 
but their plan was disconcerted by Lord Roden, at the 
head of his dragoons {called the fox hunters, from their 
noble horses). His Lordship marched rapidly upon them, 
and surprised the few who had collected ; and, being 
supported by a small number of fight infantry, the attack 
completely succeeded. A few were sabred, and some few 
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made prisoners ; but the body dispersed with little r> oist- 
ance. Loid Roden received a ball on his helmet, but 
was only bruised, and some dragoons were wounded; the 
other (county of Dublin) men retreated to join the Kildare 
men ; the southern marched to unite themselves with those 
of Wicklow. Their plan had been excellent, had they 
acted steadily on if, success was not improbable ; however, 
the metropolis for some time had no further dread of 
molest atioh. 

A new, disgusting, and horrid scene was next morning 
publicly exhibited ; after which military executions com- 
menced, and continued with unabating activity. Some 
dead bodies of insurgents, sabred the night before by Lord 
Roden's dragoons, were brought in a cart to Dublin^ with 
some prisoners tied together; the carcases were stretched 
out in the Castle yard, where the Viceroy then resided, 
and in full view of the Secretary's windows; they lay on 
the pavement as trophies of the drst skirmish, during a 
hot day, cut and gashed in every part, covered with 
clotted blood and dust, the most frightful spectacle which 
ever disgraced a royal residence, save the seraglio. After 
several hours exposure, some appearance of lile was per- 
ceived in one of the mutilated carcases. The man had 
been stabbed and gashed in various parts; his body was 
removed into the guard-room, and means were taken to 
restore animation ; the efforts succeeded, he entirely 
recovered, and was pardoned by Lord Camden; he was 
an extraordinarily fine young man, above six feet high, 
the son of a Mr. Keough, an opulent landholder of Eath- 
farnham ; he did not, however, change his principles, and 
was, ultimately, sent out of the country. 

That morning, the yeomanry corps were called upon 
to attend the execution of Lord Roden's prisoners, who 
were ordered to be hanged from the lamp irons, or on the 
bridges. It was a service the respectable corps declined, 
several, however, went individually as spectators. The 
first victim to that arbitrary and ill-judged execution, was 
a Mr. Ledwitch, of Ralhfarnham, the brother of a Catho- 
lic clergyman." 

* He was a remaikably kige and lieavy person, aud was hanged on 
one of Ihe bridges. By the inexperience ot the executioner, Mr. Led- 
iritch suflercd a pralonged and cruel death ; (he rope frequently dipped. 
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Others were executed at the same time ; some of the 
lamplighters also paid with their lives for their foraier 
night's omission, and blood began to flow with but little 
mercy. Bacon {a Major of the old volunteers), was caught 
in a female garb, endeavouring to quit the city ; and 
under a general order to execute, forthwith, all persons 
found in disguise, he was led to Carlisle Bridge, and 
hanged from the scaflblding. These species of executions 
became common, and habit soon reconciled men to what 
was not only disgusting, but horrible. 

V, Martial law was now proclaimed, and the courts 
of justice closed, except on civil subjects. The barristers 
pleaded in their miiform, with their side-arms, one of the 
judges (Baron Medge) appeared on the bench in the same 
uniform, the names of the inmates of every house were 
pasted on every door, fabricated reports of massacres and 
poisonings were daily propagated, the city assumed, 
altogether, the appearance of one monstrous barrack, or 
slaughter-house. The attacks on the royal gaiTisons in 
Kildare and DuHin counties, were in many places unsuc- 
cessful; on other points the insurgents entirely succeeded, 
and no quarter was granted on either side. The town of 
Prosperous was taken, and the garrison were killed by the 
peasanliy. 

On the Wexford side the insurgents, at first, were 
almost uniformly successful ; they took Wexford without 
resistance ; Ihe garrison retreated with much fighting and 
some loss. Enniscorthy was stormed by the peasantry, 
and, after a desperate conflict, most of the town was 
burned, and a great portion of the garrison cut to pieces ; 
the residue escaped, with great difficulty, through the 
flames." The victory was complete, and gave them the 

and gave away; al lenglh, hia legs were lied up behmd his back, and, 
after macli stripling and dragging, he was dispatched with very consid- 
erable difflcnlty. It was a horrid sight 

• Captain Hay, of the light dragoons, had been taken prisoner some 
time before, and was accused ot having acted as a commander of the 
pBasantry in that attack, and at ArJdow. Thte report acquired strength, 
from the circnmstance that one of_ his brothers had been hanged as a 
rebel, and another of them had been an active insurgent during the occu- 
pation of Wexford. Captain Hay, however, was tried by a court-mar- 
tial, and fully acquitted, on ine ground of compulsion. He also appeared 
to have saved the lives of several loyalists at Enniscorthy, and particu- 
30' 
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possession ot that fine position, Vinegar Hi!!, and the 
t<ital command of an extensive country. 

Major Foot, advancing too confidently with a detach- 
ment to Oulart, was totally defeated^ — only three of his 
corps escaped. Colonel Walpole, an inexperienced offi- 
cer, solicited, and, as a court favour, obtained, a com- 
mand to attack the insurgent aimy near Gorey ; bnt ho 
was surprised by them near that town; many of the 
troops were destroyed — the Colonel himself fell early in 
the action — the artiiiery was taken — and the whole corps 
were dispersed, or taken prisoners. The town of Gorey 
was sacked and burned. General Pawcett's detachment 
was as unfortunate. He marched from Duncannon fort, 
to unite with other corps collecting to attack Wexford : 
but he was himself attacked at the Three Rocks Moun- 
tain ; all his artillery was captured ; he was utterly routed, 
and with difficulty got back to Duncannon, with some 
relics of his corps. 

In Kildare the success was alternate, but in most in- 
stances the regular troops had the advantage ; tori'ents 
of blood were shed, and every idea of mercy seemed ex- 
ploded; acts of ferocity, beyond belief, were committed 
on both sides.* 

General Dundas confidently determined upon breaking 
a solid body of pikemen, by the impetuosity and weigiit 
of his heav>' cavalry. The peasantry, in a deep close 
column, and under the rained church of Old Kilcullen, 
received them on their pikes : two captains were killed, 
with many of the heavy cavalry, and the General escaped 

larly a Mrs. Cole's sister, whom he carried (hroi^h the llames of a burn- 
ing street, and a fire of musketry, 

* II is a singular fact, (hat in all the ferocity of Ihe conflict, the storm- 
ing: of towns and of villages, ipomen were uniformly respected by the 
insurgents. Though numerous ladies fell occasionally into theit jiower, 
they never experienced any incivility or miscondtict. But the foreign 
troops in our service (Hompesch's) not only brutally ill-treated, but oc- 
casionally sAot gentlewomen. A very respectable married woman in 
Enniscorthy (Mrs. Stringer, the wife of an attorney) was -wantonly shot 
at tier own window by a German, in cold blood. The rebels (tnough 
her husband was a royalist) a shoit time after took some of those foreign 
soldiers prisoners, and piked them all, as they told them — "jiiM to teach 
tAeid liow to shoot ladies.'" Martial law always alFects both sides ; retol- 
iaUon becomes the law of nature wherever municipal laws are not in 
operation ; it is a remedy that should never be resorted to but in extremis. 
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\,'.'rn difficulty. The same body was attacked again the 
same day, wilh artillery ind quickly broken ; but not 
till lanes had been repeatedly cut through them by 
round shot. 

The removal of the froop"? mto the camps of Laxtgh- 
linston and the Niul heretofore mentioned, gave rise to 
one of the most mehncholy episodes of this history. At 
Laughlinston (se\eti miles from Dublin) some thousand 
men, mostly Irish militia weie encamped by Lord Car- 
liampton. The U ited Iiishmeci sent' Emissaries to the 
camp ; and disaiJe tion wa<! rapidly proceeding amongst 
troops. It was disciosed to Grovemment by a Captain 
Armstrong, of the King's County Militia, who also did 
what every principle should have imperatively prohibited. 

He was prevailed upon at the Castle, for a reward, to 
ingratiate himselt^ as a brother conspirator, amongst the 
higher classes ; and to encourage their proceedings, so as 
to gain proofs of their guilt, through their implicit confi- 
dence in his fidelity. He then became an evidence- even 
to death, against those whose culpability he had encou- 
raged, and attended to execution the very gentlemen 
whom he made victims to their confidence in his integrity. 

Captain Armstrong (hus wormed himself into the con- 
fidence of the leaders, with the design of betraying them : 
his treachery was preorganized ; and he proved himself 
a worse man and a more competent conspirator than 
those whom he made his victims. He had the honour 
of an officer, and the integrity of a gentleman to sustain ; 
yet he deliberately saciinced both, and saw two barris- 
ters executed through his treachery. 

VI. Messrs. Henry and John Sheares were of the Irish 
bar, and of a respectable family, Henry, the elder, had a 
competent fortune, and was an excellent domestic person, 
with a most amiable family; he had received a univer- 
sity education, but was not possessed of talent — plain 
and friendly, occasionally warm, genei^ally credulous, and 
always full of prejudices, his mind was never strong 
enough to resist his feelings, and though unexceptionable 
in private character, he had neither capacity, firmness, 
nor discretion for a public life. The younger brother, 
John, was tall, fair, handsome, and of gentlemanly ad- 
dress ; his countenance was sensible, and, firm to infiexi- 
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bility, with much more ta. ent than his brother, he guidea 
him at his discretion. They were itisepaiable as brolhecs, 
and were united by an almost unparalleled attachment. 
Mr. John Sheares, upon the arrest of the others, became 
one of the executive directory of the United Irishmen, 
and, as a necessary consequence, Henry was a participa- 
tor, and aided in procuring emissaries to seduce the troops 
at Laughlinston. There Captain Armstrong became 
acquainted with the two brothers, pledged to them his 
friendship, persuaded them that he would seduce his own 
regiment, gained their implicit coniidence, faithfully ful- 
filied the counterplot, devised secret meetings, and worked 
up stjfficient guiit to sacrifice the lives of both. They 
were arrested, tried, on his evidence convicted, and were 
hanged and beheaded in the front of Newgate. They 
came hand in hand to the scaffold : this was one of the 
most interesting trials in Ireland. 

It is only justice to Lord Clare, to record an incident 
which proves that he was not insusceptible of humane 
feelings, and which often led me to believe that his nature 
might have been noble, had not every feeling of modera- 
tion been absorbed by that ambition, the fatal disappoint- 
ment of which, at length hastened his dissolution. 

By some unfortunate delay, a letter of Henry Sheares 
to me was not delivered till eleven o'clock of the morning 
after the trial, I immediately waited on Lord Clare, he 
read it with great attention ; t saw he was moved ; his 
heart yielded. I improved on the impression ; he only 
said : " What a cowaixi he is ! but what can we do V — he 
paused — " John Sheares cannot be spared. Do you think 
Henry can say any thing, or make any species of disco- 
very, which may authorize the Lord Lieutenant to make 
a distinction between them? if so, Henry may be re- 
prieved." He read the letter again, and was obviously 
aifected. I had never seen him amiable before. " Go," 
said he, " to the prison ; the execution will be deferred 
for one hour. See Henry Sheares, ask him this question 
and return to me at Cooke's office." I lost no time, but 
I found, on my arrival, that orders had been given that 
noliody should be admitted without a written permission. 
I instantly returned to the castle — they were all at coun- 
cil, Cooke was not in his office, I was delayed several 
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minntes. At length the secretary returned, gave me the 
ordej- to see them, and to the sheriff to delay the execu- 
tion for one hour. I hastened to Newgate, and arrived 
at the very moment that the executioner was holding up 
the head of ray old college friend, and saying, " Here is 
the head of a traitor.^ I felt deeply affected.- 

VI[. This insurrection, which commenced on the 23d 
of May, 1798, and concluded in a few months, produced 
a greater effusion of blood, more ferocity, and more de- 
vastation than ever were witnessed in Ireland within an 
equal period. Partial battles and skirmishes were inces- 
sant, biit general engagements were not numerous. 

It was generally in small bodies that the insurgents 
were successful. The principal battles were those of 
Arklow, .Gorey, and Vinegar Hill, and the storming of 
Enniscoilhy and Jloss by the peasantry. At Arklow, in 
a regular line, the peasantry assailed a disciplined army 
in ihe field, and the result was a drawn battle. At Koss, 
after storming and gaining the town, after ten hours in- 
cessant fighting, they surrendered themselves to drunk- 
enness and plunder, and were slaughtered in their 
mebriety. 

At Vinegar Hill, the entrenchments were defended for 
several hours, though attacked by twenty thousand regular 
troops, with oi'dnance, and the loss of the insurgents was 
disproportionately small. They retired impursued, and 
soon formed another army, and mai'ched to the very 
heart of Ireland. 

At Gorey, Carnewj the Three Rocks, and numerous 
places where they fought in ambuscades, they always 
succeeded ; and had they confined themselves to desultory 
attacks and partisan warfare, they might soon have de- 
stroyed their local enemies the yeomen, and wearied and 
exhausted the regular troops. After the storming of 
Gorey, had they succeeded in taking Arldow, they might 
have marched to the metropolis in one day, 

VIH. To protect Arklow, therefore, was imperatively 
necessary, yet it was but poorly garrisoned, and totally 
uiiprovidedwithammunitionor provisions. The garrison 
were considerably less than one thousand men, princi- 
pally irregular troops, and not a field-work or other pre- 
paration had been made to defend the place. An old 
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barrack, ineapatte of defence, was their only fortification, 
four pieces of field artillery their only ordnance, and a 
party of the Ancient Britons, commanded by Sir W. W. 
Wynii in person, and a few yeomen, their only cavalry. 
The insurgents had collected nearly thirty thousand men 
at the ruined town of Gorey, within a few miles of Arklow, 
which they boldly but indisci'eetly declared they would 
storm the ensuing morning. The alarm of the metropolis 
at this inlelUgence, may be easily conceived. An imme- 
diate reinforcement of the gai-rison of Arklow could alone 
prevent an attack on Dublin, and an insurrection of the 
populace. The Cavan militia, commanded by the pre- 
sent Lord Farnham, were instantly despatched to succour 
General Needham, but the distance being more than 
thirty miles, they were hurried olf in every sort of vehicle; 
and even the carriages of the nobility and gentry were 
seized or tendered for the occasion. 

This was the most regular engagement throughout the 
whole of the insurrection. The pikemen amounted to 
many thousands — the Icing's troops were under fifteen 
hundred — the fire-arms on each side were nearly equal 
in number, but tiiose of the insurgerlts were of every 
calibre and description, whilst their powder was carried 
in horns or in the pocket, and was but scantily supplied. 

The Cavan regiment arrived at the critical minute. 
The conflict was in a level field at the extremity of the 
town ; the royal infantry being in a Une on open ground, 
with two pieces of cannon at each wing j the peasantry, 
with fii'e-arms, were drawn up in a line exactly parallel, 
with a very low ditch in front, and two pieces of artillery 
on each ilank ; small flags of green and yellow waved in 
every part of their position. The fire began as regularly 
as between disciplined armies^no movements were made 
on either side j the pikemen formed a crescent on a range 
of hills just over the royalists, and waited for any dis- 
order to rush down and exterminate them. An uninter- 
rupted fire was kept up by both parties for some hours, 
without any mancEuvre, and with very little comparative 
execution. At length the insurgents dismoimted one of 
the royal cannon, killed the gunners, and the battle was 
becoming doubtful. The left flank of the royal army was 
protected by some cavaby and houses, and the right by 
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their barracks, and a piece of artillery which commanded 
the road. The peasautiy had no pre-arranged plan of 
attack, and their immense body of pikemen remained in- 
active on the eminence, a few hundred yards from the 
scene of action. The royal officers became alarmed : 
had the insurgents' ammunition lasted, and the pikemen 
charged, the (fiinger would have been realised. General 
Neadham, and most of the officers were disposed to retire, 
ae a matter of necessity ; but Colonel Skerritt, of the 
Dumbarton fencibles, resolutely declared that his regi- 
ment never should retreat A.retrogade movement 
would have given an opportunity for a rush of the pike- 
men, which must have ended in the annihilation of the 
royal force. No quarter was expected upon either side. 
Had the royal troops advanced, they might have been 
easily surrounded ; their alternative was, to succeed or 
perish. The ammunition of the royal army began to 
fail ; but fortunately that of the peasantry was first ex- 
hausted. The firing gradually slackened, and, at length 
a very ferocious attack was made on the right wing, by 
a large body of pikemen, led by Father Murphy ; a fonr- 
pounder opened its fire, and Father Murphy received a 
ball which tore him to pieces. The insurgents, thus dis- 
pirited, advanced no farther ; and after an effort on the 
left, repulsed by some Ancient Britons, they began to re- 
treat, but without precipitation. The royal army did not 
think it prudent to pursue, but retired to their barracks, 
whilst the peasantry fell back, unmolested, to Gorey. 
Thus concluded a battle by no means the most sangui- 
nary, but, certainly, one of (he most important of the in- 
surrection. Had the peasantry succeeded, they would 
have been reinforced every mile of their march to Dubhn, 
by the excited population of "Wexford and Wicklow. 
Kildare, Meath, and Westmeath were in arms, and the 
capital itself had more than 30,000 organized United 
Irishmen within its walls ; and, however intrepidly de- 
fended, must have yielded in a river of blood to the in- 
numerable hosts of its enthusiastic assailants. Their 
failure, however, in the principal attacks in Kildare and 
Wicklow, had dispirited and disorganized a multitude 
without officers to direct them, and Ireland was thus 
saved. More than 30,000 peasantry were actually pre- 
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sent at the battles of Ross and Arklow ; and Wexford and 
Wicklow are ty no means the most populous counties. 
At a very moderate computation, there were, in Wexford 
and Wickloiv, at least 50,000 effective insurgents, either 
under arms, or prepared to take arms, had their measures 
continued, to be successful. Their courage and perseve- 
rance may be estimated by the extraordinary incidents 
of the battle of Ross, which lasted ten hours with alter- 
nate success, and in which they were finally conquered, 
only by their insubordination, and the incapacity of their 



IX. The battle of Ross, with respect to its incidents 
and extensive results, was one of the most important of 
the insurrection. Ross is surrounded on three sides by 
steep hills, and on the fourth by a river, dividmg it from 
the southern counties, and having a long wooden bridge. 
The possession of Ross, therefore, would open a commu- 
nication with the southern insurgents, who were prepared 
to rise, en masse, the moment their friends should occupy 
that town ; and the city of Waterford, and probably the 
whole of the western and southern counties would have 
risen in their favor. Nearly 30,000 insurgents assembled 
on Oorbet-HiU, near the town of Ross. Their General, 
Beauchamp Bagenal Harvey, was, of all men, probably 
the most unfit for so desperate an enterprise ; his figure 
diminutive, his voice tremulous. 

He was a Protestant barrister of fortune ; good tem- 
pered, and of good private character ; and was selected 
from being lord of Bragay Castle, and of considerable 
demesnes in the county of Wexford. Of individual 
courage he had sufficient, but of that manly heroic intre- 
pidity which converts danger into enthusiasm, and is in- 
dispensable to the leader of such an army and such a 
cause, he was altogether unsusceptible. The other offi- 
cers were little better than himself; and an army of 
30,000 intrepid, persevering insurgents, could not pro- 
duce one leader of sufficient tact or influence to guide 
and secure to them certain victory. Harvey and his 
aid-de-camp, Mr. Gray, a Protestant attorney, remained 
upon a neighbouring hill, inactive spectators during ten 
hours ince.&sia\tjighting. 

The first attack commenced at six o'clocit in the morn- 
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ing on only one entrance to the town, and that the most 
defensible by the gairison ; all the others were neglected, 
otherwise, the garrison not being snfliciently numerous to 
defend all, the town must have been entered from sevei^al 
quarters, A regiment of infantry and one of cavalry 
sallied out to distract the insurgents, and prevent their 
attack upon the other entrances. Both regiments were 
driven back with great loss, the cavalry by a charge of 
bullocks " and pikemen, the intantry by ambuscade and 
irregular attacks. Lord Mountjoy fell at the head of his 
regiment, the Dublin MilitiEi, immediately at the gate ; 
and the royalists and the peasantry entered Ross almost 
intermingled. The main street became the scene of a most 
sanguinary and protracted conflict ; the royaUsts were 
forced back, and their artillery taken and turned on them- 
selves. The market-house alone remained in possession 
of the troops ; and "after a long and bloody contest they 
retreated to the bridge, prepared, if necessary, to pass to 
the other side, and destroy the communication. Had 
.they done this, they must have marched through the very 
heart of an insurgent country, and all would have been 
cut to pieces. There is scarcely a trait of individual 
courage which was not exemplified during that contest ;t 

* At this battle the insurgenta practised a ruse de guerre used origin- 
ally by the Romans, A regiment of heavy cavalry had msurched out, to 
charge them on their first approach ; Ihey suspected the atlack, and were 
prepared to receive them by a very luiexpecled salutation. They had 
cooped up in a field near two hundred bullocks. When these bea,sts are 
inged, and rush on in a body, nothing can sloj) them ; a wall or even a 
house, they have been known to dash against, in their blind fury. 
When the heavy cavalry were in a proper position on the road, the 
lebela, witii Iheir pikes, goaded the biulocki; maddened by the smart, 
they rushed to the openings of the enclosure, which had been purposely 
made for them ; nothing could withstand them ; the cavaky were over- 
whelmed ; man and horse were overthrown and trampled upon. Of such 
as could retreat through the gale, several met thek death from the pike- 

t The account of this battle I have had from many, but from none bo 
accurately or circumstantially as hora a genflemen I have been long 
acquainted with, Counsellor Lundyfool, eon of the eminent person of 
Ifiat name. He had some property there, and curiosity led him h> Robs, 
to see what was going forward ; 'yasS. as he got there he found he could 
not get away again, and was obliged to remain, and run his chance 
during the battle. He was a member of the barrislera' infantry, and con- 
wivc'l that no soldier should on such occasions be inactive; he therefore 
31 
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the battle occasionally slackened, but never ceased for a 
moment. The peasantry, certain of victory, lost all sub- 
ordination ; and, in their turn, were attacked by such of 
the garrison as had time to rally. Many were killed, 
almost without resistance ; the town was set on fire, and 
in the midst of tht flames the battle raged for hours most 
violently. The royalists recovered the main street. The 
insurgents were on the point of being finally repulsed, 
when a young gentleman of thirteen years of age, from 
the town of Wexford, of the respectable family of Lett, 
in that town, had stolen away from his mother, and joined 
General Harvey on Corbet Hill. The boy saw the 
disorder of the men, and the incapacity of their leaders, 
and with a boyish impulse he snatched up a standard, 
and calling out "Follow me who dare!" rushed down 
the hill, two or three lliousand pikemen rapidly followed 
him in a tumultuous crowd, and uttermg the most 
appalling cries. In a moment he was at the gate, rallied 
his party,, and with his reinforcement rushed upon the 
garrison, who, latigued and astonished at the renewed 
vigour of their enemy, were again borne down, and com- 
pelled with much loss, . lighting step by step, to retire 
towards the bridge. For many hours the firing in the 
streets and houses was incessant; and the peasantry were 
very nearly in possession of the entire place, when again 
all subordination vanished, and again fortune forsook 
them. Some hundred houses were in a blaze ; the horror 
was indescribable. The remaining body of the garrison, 
overcome by fatigue, became nearly unable to continue 
the contest. 

The firing, however, continued till towards night, when 
the insurgents who had not entered the houses, having no 
officers to command them, retreated through the gate by 
which they had entered, half a mile to Corbet Hill, leaving 
some thousands of their comrades asleep in different 
houses, or in the streets to which the flames had not com- 
municated. Of these, the ganison put himdreds to the 
sword, without any resistance ; and more than 5000 were 
Etrmed, acted as a Volunteer, and was in the very midst of the battle 
during the ten hours it continued. He described to nie ihe desperata 
valour of the peasantry, and conHrmed to me a story, nearly incredible, 
ol (heir ignorance ; namely, an old man thrusting a wiy; into the moutli 
of an adrerEe cannon, to ^vent its sxpkisioa. 
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either killed or consumed by the conflagration. The 
garrison, greatly diminished and exhausted by ten hoars 
incessant fighting, without refreshments, lay down in the 
streets, slumbering amongst the dead ; and had Harvey, 
at any hour betbre morning, returned with even 1000 
freshmen, eveiy soldier might have been slaughtered; 
resistance would have been impossible, 

X. Vinegar Hill is a beautiful, vei-dant, low mountain ; 
the river Slaiiey rolls smoothly at its foot on the one side, 
and the! lai'ge town of Enniscorthy lies immediately under 
its base upon another ; at one point the ascent is rather 
steep, on the others, gradual ; the top is crowned by a 
dilapidated storie building. The hill is extensive, and com- 
pletely commands the town and, most of the approaches 
to it; the country around it is rich, sufliciently wooded, 
and studded with countiy seats and lodges. Few spots 
in Ireland, under all its circumstances, can at this moment 
be more interesting to a traveller. On the summit of this 
hill the insurgents had collected the remains of their 
Wexford army ; the number may be conjectured, from 
General Lake deciding that 20,000 regular troops were 
necessary for the attack. The peasantiy had dug a slight 
ditch around a large extent of the base ; they had a very 
few pieces of small hal&disabled cannon, some swivels, 
and not above two thousand fire-arms of all descriptions. 
But their situation was desperate ; and General Lake 
considered that two thousand fire-ajms, in the hands of 
infuriated and courageous men, supported by a multitude 
of pikemen, might be equal to ten limes the number undei 
other circumstances. A great many women mingled with 
their relatives, and fought with liiry ; several were found 
dead amongst the men, who had fallen in crowds by the 
bursting of shells. 

The circumstantial details of that battle, however 
interesting, are too numerous for this volume, a few, how- 
ever, are necessary. 

General Lake, at the break of day, disposed his attack 
in four columns, whilst his cavalry were prepared to do 
execution on the fugitives. One of the columns (whether 
by accident or design is strongly debated) did not arrive 
in time at its station, by which the insurgents were 
enabled lo retreat to Wexford, through a country where 
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they could not be pursiied by cavalry or cannon. It was 
astonishing with what fortitude the peasantry, uncovered, 
stood the tremendous fire opened upon the four sides of 
their position ; a stream of shells and grape was poured 
on the multitude ; the leaders encouraged them by exhor- 
tations, the women by their cries,- and every shell that 
broke amongst the crowd was followed by shouts of de- 
fiance. General Lake's horse was shot, many officers 
wounded, some killed, and a few gentlemen became in- 
visible during the heat of the battle. The troops advanced 
gradually but steadily up the hill; the peasantry kept up 
their fire, and maintained their ground, their cannon was 
nearly useless, their powder deficient, but they died fight- 
ing at their post. At length, enveloped in a torrent of 
fire, they broke, and sought their safety through the 
space that General Needham had left by the non-arrival 
of his column. They were partially charged by some 
cavalry, but with little execution ; they retreated to Wex- 
ford, and that night occupied the town. 

During the battle, the pike and blunderbuss were in 
constant exercise ; both parties had committed great 
atrocities in cold blood, under the milder term of retalia- 
tion. Previous to that battle, Enniscorthy had been 
twice stormed; every street in it had streamed with 
blood ; many hundred houses had been burned ; and the 
combats had been hand to hand in the midst of fiames and 
falling edifices. It is asserted that eighty-seven wounded 
peasants, whom the king's army had found on taking the 
town, in the market-house, used as an hospital, had been 
burned alive ; and that in retaliation the insurgents burned 
above a Inmdred royalists in a barn at SeuUabogue. 

Amongst the remarkable and melancholy examples of 
the abuse of martial law, and the discretionary power 
given to military officers in Ireland, one which occurred 
on the taking of Wexford is a peculiarly fit subject for 
observation : Mr. Grogan, of Johnstown Castle, a man 
past seventy years of age, of very large fortune, irre- 
proachable reputation, with the address, manners, and 
feelings of a gentleman. Overstreet and John, his two 
brothers, commanded yeomaniy corps. The first of them 
was killed at the head of bis corps (the Castletown Ca- 
valry), at the battle of Arklow, The other was wounded 
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at the head of his troop (the Heathfield Light Horse) 
during Major Maxwell's retreat from Wexford, and upon 
the recapture of Wexford. The semhlance of a trial waa 
thought expedient by General Lake, before he could exe- 
cute a gentleman of so much importance and fortune. 
His case was afterwards brought before Parliament upon 
a Bill of attainder, and argued for three successive days, 
and nearly nights, and evidence was produced clearly ex- 
onerating him from any voluntary error. The only chaise 
the Government (to excuse the culpabiUty of General 
Lake) could prove, was his having been surrounded by 
the insurgent army, which placed hiili under surveillance, 
and who, to give importance to themselves, forced him 
one day into the town of Wexford, on horseback, a pea- 
sant of the name of Savage attending him, with a blun- 
derbuss, and orders to shoot him if he refused to obey 
their commands ; agaiupt his will, they nominated him 
a commissary, knowing that his numerous tenantry would 
be more willing in consequence to supply them. He used 
no weapon of any description, too feeble even lohold one 
in his hand, 

A lady, of the name of Segi-ave, gave evidence that 
Ijer family in the town were in want of food, and that she 
sent to Mr, Grogan to give her an order for some bread, 
which request, to save her family from starving, he reluc- 
tantly complied with^ Through that order, she procured 
some loaves, and supplied her children ; and for that act 
of benevolence, and on that lady's evidence, Mr. Grogan 
was sentenced to die as a traitor, and was immediately 
hanged and beheaded, when unable to walk to the place 
of execution, and already almost lifeless from age, impri- 
soment, pain and brutal treatment. It appeared before Par- 
liament, upon interragating the President of the Court, that 
the members of the Court Martial which tried him had not 
been sworn, thafthey were only seven instead of thirleen, 
the usual number, that his materia! witness was shot by 
the military, while on the road, between Johnstown Castle 
and Wexford, to give evidence of Mr. Grogan's entire in- 
nocence ; and that, while General Lake was malting merry 
at dinner (widi his siatf and some members of the Court 
that condemned him), one of the first gentlemen in the 
county (ui every point far his superior), was hanged and 
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mutilated before his windows. The author's ititimata 
knowledge of Mr. CorneUus Grogan for many years ena- 
bles him to assert most unequivocally, and it is but justice to 
his memory to do so, that, though a person of independent 
mind as well as fortune, and an opposition member of the 
Irish Parliament, he was no more a rebel than his brothers, 
who bad signalized themselves in battle as royalists, and 
the survivor of whom was rewarded by the same Govern- 
ment, by an unprecedented Bill of attainder against that 
unfortunate gentleman, long after he was dead, by which 
his great estates were confiscated to the crown. 

This Attainder Bill was one of the most illegal and un- 
constitutional acts ever promoted by any Government ; 
but, after much more than ten thousand pounds, costs to 
crown officers and to Lord Nor bury, as Attorney General, 
had been extracted from the property, the estates were 
restored to the surviving brother. 

XI. These transactions are dreadful, even to the recol- 
lection : they were the min of the nation and its character, 
but are only mentioned to give some idea of that worst of 
all scourges, civil war, and of the most cruel of all tribu- 
nals, courts martial, a situation into which Mr. Pitt craftily 
permitted the Irish nation to fall, in order to promote his 
purpose of a union. The subsequent administration of 
Lord Cornwallis leaves no ground of scepticism upon this 
subject. 

The infliction of torture was incessant, and acts of re- 
taliatioQ were as Irequent. Gentlemen were executed, 
some with trials, others with worse than none. The exe- 
cution of Sir Edward Crosby, was a murder ; that of Mr, 
Grogan a butchery. The Viceroy had signed no warrants 
for their executions ; he was seldom consulted respecting 
the prisoners, till theirfate had been decided; his conduct 
was considerate, where he was not governed by his council. 

The insurrection had been nearly exhausted, and Lord 
Camden, who was considered by Mr. Pitt an imfit person 
to employ for his ulterior objects, was recalled. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



Appointment of Lord Cornwallis — His eratty conduct— French invade 
keland in a small number— British troops totally defeated, their artil- 
lery all taken— Races ot Castlebar— Ninety mililia men hajiged by 
Lord Cornwallis ^^-Frenot outwit Lord Cornwallis — Lord Joceiyn 
taken prisoner — French surrendered— Mr. Pitt proceeds in Sis projects 
of a Union — The subserviency of the Lords — The Bishops — Bishops 
of Waterlord aiid Down — Political characters of Loiii Cornwallis ani 
Lord Castlereagh — Unfortunate results of Lord Cornwallis's conduct 
in every quarter of the world — Lord Castlereagh — Union proposed — 
Grent splendour of the Chancellor — Celebrated Bar Meeting — Mr. 
Saarin— Mr. Saint Geoi^e Da]y— Mr. Thomas Grady— Mr, Grady's 
curioUiS harangue — Mr. ThoraaB GooM's speech — Thirty-two County 
Judges appointed by Lord Clare — Lonl Ciare opposes the Bar— Open- 
ing of the session of 1799— Lord Clare's great power — Lord Tyrone's 
character — Seconded by Mr. Fitzgerald — Mr. John Ball — His character. 

I. Lord Cornwallis was now selected to complete the 
project of a union, and Lord Castlereagh was continued 
as Chief Secretary. His system was, of all others, the 
most arlfiil and in.sidions ; he affected impartially, whilst 
he was deceiving both parties ; he encouraged the United 
Irishman, and he roused the royahst ; one day he de- 
stroyed, the next day he was merciful. His system, 
however, had not exactly the anticpated effect. Every 
thing gave reason to expect a restoration of tranquillity ; 
it was through the impression of horror alone that a union 
coald he effected, , and he had no time to lose, lest the 
countiy might recover its reason. 

A portion of an armament, destined by France to aid 
the Irish insurgents, had escaped our cruisers, and landed 
about a thousand troops ai Killala Bay. They entered 
Killala without opposition, surprising the bishop and a 
company of parsons who were on their visitation. Nothing 
could be better than their conduct, and the bishop, in a 
pubUcation on this event, did them ample justice, at the 
expense of his own translation. 

They were joined by a considerable number of pea- 
santry, unarmed, unclothed, and undisciplined. But the 
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French did the best they could to render them efficient 
After some stay at Killala, they determined to march into 
the country, and, even with that small force, they ex- 
pressed bnt iitile doubt of reaching the metropolis. 

Lord Hutchinson commanded the garrison of Castle- 
bar a few miles from Killala. His force being pretty 
numerous, with a good train of artillery, he had no suspicion 
that a handful of French would presume to attack him. 

II. General Lake with his staff had just arrived, and 
taken the command (as an elder officer), as Lord Hut- 
chinson had determined to march the ensuing day, and 
end the question, by a captiue of the French detachment. 
The repose of the generals was of short duration. Early 
in the morning they were roused by an account that the 
Frencli and peasantry were in full march upon them. 
They immediately beat to arms, and the troops' were 
moved to a position, about a mile from Castlebar, which, 
to an unskilled person, seemed unassailable. They had 
scarcely been posted, with nine pieces of cannon, when 
the French appealed on the opposite side of a small lake, 
descendmg a hill in columns, directly in front of the 
English. Onr artillery played on them with effect. The 
French kept up a scattered fii'e of mnsketry, and took up 
the attention of our army by irregular movements. In 
half an hour, however, our troops were alarmed by a 
movement of small bodies to turn their left, which, being 
covered by walls, they had never apprehended. The 
orders given were either mistaken or misbelieved ; the 
line wavered, and, in a few minutes, the whole of the 
royal army was completely routed, the flight of the in- 
fantry was as that ot a mob, all the royal artillery was 
taken, our aimy fled to Castlebar, the heavy cavalry 
galloped amongst the infantry and Lord Jocelyn's light 
dragoons, and made the best of their way, through thick 
and thin, to Castlebar and towards Tuam, piirsued by 
such of the French as could get horses to carry them. 

About nine hundred French and some peasants took 
possession of Castlebar without resistance, except from a 
few Highlanders stationed in the town, who were soon 



* The native chataclerof the French never showed itself ni 
\y tlian after this acUou. When in full poBseEsion of the lai;f 
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This battle has been generally called the Races of 
Castlebar. A considerable part of the Louth and Kit- 
kenny regiments, not finding it convenient to retreat, 
thought the next best thing "they could do would be to 
join the victors, which they immediately did, and in one 
hour were completely equipped as French riflemen. 
About ninety of those men were hanged by Lord Corn- 
wallis afterwards at Ballynamuck. One of them defend- 
ed himself by insisting, " that it was the army and not he 
who were deserters ; that whilst he was fighting hard they 
all ran away, and left him to be murdered." Lord Joce- 
lyii got him saved. The defeat of Castlebar, however, 
was a victory to the Viceroy ; it revived all the horrors 
of the rebellion which had been subsiding, and the deser- 
tion of the militia regiments tended to impress the gentry 
with an idea, that England alone could protect the country. 

Lord Cornwallis was supine, and the insurgents were 
active in profiting by this victory ; 40,000 of them were 
preparing to assemble at the Crooked Wood, in West- 
meath, only 42 miles from Dublin, ready to join the 
French and march upon the metropolis. 

in. The French continued too long at Castlebar, and 
Lord Cornwallis at length collected 20,000 troops, with 
which he considered himself pretty certain of conquering 
900 men. With above 20,000 men, he marched directly 
to the Shannon to prevent their passage, but he was out- 
manosuvered j the insurgents had led the French to the 
soiuce of that river, and it was ten days before his Lord- 
ship, by the slowest possible marches, (which he did pur- 
posely to increase the public terror), reached his enemy. 
But he overdid the matter, and had not Colonel Vereker 
(LordGort) delayed them in a rather sanguinary skirmish 
in which he was defeated, it was possible that they might 
have slipped by his Lordship, and hare been revelling in 
Dublin, whilst he was roaming about the Shannon : how 
ever, he at length overtook the enemy. Lord Jocclyn's 

Castlebar, lliey immediately set about putting flieir persons in the best 
order, and the officers advertised a ball and supper that night, for the 
ladies of the town ; this, il is said, was well attended ; decorum in all 
points was strictly preserved ; they paid ready money for every thing i 
jn tact, the French army established the French characler wherever they 
occupied. 
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fox-huuters were determined to retrieve their character, 
lost at Castlebar, and a squadron, led by his Lordship, 
made a bold charge upon the French ; but the French 
opened, then closed on them, and they weie beaten, and 
Ins Lordship was made prisoner. 

The French corps, however, saw that ultimate success 
■wasimpossible,having not more than nine hundred French 
troops, and they afterwards surrendered prisoners of war 
without further resistance, after having penetrated to the 
heart of the kingdom. They were sent to Dublin, and 
afterwards to France. 

Horrors now were everywhere recommenced ; execu- 
tions were multiplied,* Lord Cornwallis marched against 
the peasantry, still masters of Killala ; and after a san- 
gjiinary conflict in the streets, the town was taken : some 
were slaughtered, many hanged, and the whole district 
was on the point of being reduced to subjection, when 
Lord Cornwallis most unexpectedly proclaimed an ar- 
mistice, and without any terms permitted the insurgents 
freely to disperse, and gave them thirty days, either to 
suiTender their arms or be prepared for slaughter; 
leaving them to act as they thought proper in the inter- 
val. This interval was terrific to the loyahsts ; the thirty 
days of annistice were thirty days of new horror, and the 
Government had now achieved the very climax of public 
terror, on which they so much counted for inducing Ire- 
land to throw herself into the arms of the protecting 
country. And the first step of Mr. Pitt's project was 
fully consummated. 

IV. Mr. Pitt now conceived that the moment had ar- 
rived to try the eifect of his previous measures to pro- 
mote a legislative Union, and annihilate the Irish legisla- 
tm'e. He conceived that he had already prepared induce- 
ments to suit every temper amongst the Irish Commons : 
in that he was partially mistaken. He believed that he 
had prepared the Irish Peers to accede to all his projects j 
in that he was successful. 

The able, ai'rogant, ruthless bearing of Lord Clare upon 
the woolsack, had rendered him almost despotic in that 
imbecile assembly ; forgetting their high rank, theu: 
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country, and themselves, they yielded unresistingly (o the 
spell of his dictation, and as the fascinated bird, only 
watched his eye and dropt one by one into the power of 
the sei-pent. 

The lure of translation neutralized the scruples of the 
Episcopacy. The Bishops yielded up their conscience to 
their interests, and but two of the spiritual Peers could 
be found to uphold the independence of their country, 
which had been so nobly attained, and so corruptly ex- 
tinguished. Marly, bishop of Waterford, and Dixon, 
bishop of Down, immortalized their name, and their cha- 
racters ; they dared to oppose the dictator, and suppoi1«d 
the rights of Ireland tiil she ceased to breathe longer un- 
der the title of a. Nation. 

This measure, of more vital importance than any that 
has ever yet been enacted by the British legislature, the 
fatal consequences of which are every day displaying, and 
still range far beyond the vision of short-sighted states- 
men, was first proposed indirectly by a speech from the 
throne, on the 22d January, 1799. 

The insidious object of that speech to entrap the House 
into a conciliatory reply was seen through, and resisted 
with a vigour which neither the English nor Irish Go- 
vernments had ever suspected. The hon'ors of civil war, 
the barbarities practised on the one side, and sanctioned 
on the other, and the universal consternation of the whole 
kingdom, had, fortunately for Mr. Pitt, excited in many 
the fallacious idea that in the arms of England only Ire- 
land could regain and secure tranquillity. 

This shallow principle influenced or deluded many, but 
afforded to a greater number a specious pretence for sup- 
porting a measure which their individual or corrupt 
objects oniy indiicedthem to sanction. 

To do justice or to detail the speeches on this great 
subject, comprising as much eloquence as ever yet ap- 
peared in any legislative assembly, would be far too 
extensive a task for this volume. Short abstracts only 
can now bo given here, and the leading arguments con- 
densed, so as to bring the subject in all its important 
bearings before the capacity of eveiy reader. 

V. Ireland was now reduced to a state fitted to receive 
propositions for a Union. The loyalists were still strug- 
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glitig tliiough the embpis of a rebeiiicn, scarcely extin- 
guished by the toiients oi blood which had been poured 
upon them , the insurgents were artfully distracted be- 
tween the hopes of meicv and the fear of punishment ; 
the Vireroy had seduced the Catholics by delusive hopes 
of emancipation, whilst the Protestants were equally 
assured of theu ascendency, and every encouragement 
was held out to the sectarians,. Lord Cornwallis and 
Lord Castiereagh seemed to have been created for such 
a crisis and for each other. Aq unremitting perseverance, 
an absence of all political compunctions, an unqualified 
contempt of public opinion, and a disregard of every con- 
stitutional principle, were common to both. They held 
that " the object justifies the means ; " and, unfortunately, 
their private characters were calculated to screen their 
public conduct from popular suspicion. 

Lord Cornwallis, with the exception of the Union, 
which renders him the most prominent person in Irish 
history, had never succeeded in any of his public mea- 
sures. His failure in America had deprived England of 
her colonies, and her army of its reputation ; his catas 
trophe at'Yorktown gave a shock to the King's mind, 
from which, it is supposed, he never entirely recovered. 
In India he defeated Tippo Saib, but concluded a peace 
which only increased the necessity of future wars. Weary 
of the sword, he was sent as a diplomatist to conclude 
the peace of Amiens ; but, out-manceuvered by Lucien 
Buonaparte, his Lordship's treaty involved all Europe in 
a. war against England. He had thought (o conciliate 
Lucien, by complimenting the First Consul, and sacri- 
ficed his sovereign's honorary title as King of France, 
which had been borne since the conquest of the Edwards 
and the Henrys, while he retained the title of Defender 
of the Faith, corruptly bestowed by the pope on a tyrant.* 
This was the instrument now employed by Mr. Pitt to 
effect the Union. 

* The title ot the King of England then was—" George III. King of 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland, Defender of the Failh," and so forth. 
It is very oliservable, liat so distinct did the Kings of England roiieidcr 
the two nations, lliat in three royal ^tlee France was made lo iniei-vene 
therein between England and Ireland. It waa owing to the act of settle- 
ment, and not ihrnugh any gift of heayen, that the House of Kanovvt 
mounted tlie Ihmne of Great Britain. 
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VI. Loitl Castlereagh had 'been more than seven years 
in the Irish Pariiament, but was undistinguished'. In 
piivate life, his hotiouraHe conduct, gentiemanly habits, 
and engaging demeanour, were exemplary. Of his public 
life, the commencement was patriotic, the progress cor- 
rupt, and the termination criminal. His first public essay 
was a motion to reform the Irish Parliament, and his last 
to annihilate it. It is impossible to deny a fact so noto- 
rious. Hislory, tradition, or the fictions of romance, 
contain no instance of any minister who so fearlessly de- 
viated from all the principles which ought to chaiacterize 
the servant of a constitutional monarch, or the citizen of 
a free country. Incontestible facts prove the justice of 
this observation. 

The rebellion had commenced on the 23d of May, 
1798, and on the 32d of January, 1799, a union was pro- 
posed. The commercial propositions had taught Mr. 
Pitt that, in a period of tranquillity, nothing could be 
effected with the Irish Parliament by fraud or delusion. 
But for the terrors of the rebellion, the proposal of a 
Union might have united all parties against the Govern- 
ment; and Lord Cornwallis'sunexampledwariare against 
nine hundred Frenchmen, was evidently intended more 
for terror than for victory. 

Mr. Pitt's project was first decidedly announced by a 
pamphlet, written by Mr. Edward Cooke, the Under- 
Secretary, entitled, "Arguments for and against a Union 
considered." It was plausibly written, and it roused the 
people from their confidence that no English minister 
dared propose, or Irishman abet, a destmction of that 
independence which Ireland had possessed less than 
eighteen years. Mr. Cooke was promptly replied to, by 
a pamphlet, entitled, " Cease your Funning," a master- 
piece of its kind, which, in the garb of wit and irony, 
conveyed the most skilful reasoning, and rendered Mr. 
Cooke's publication perfectly ridiculous. The author 
was then most deservedly high at the Irish bar, and is 
now its firet law dignitary. It was sent to press five day^ 
after the first line was written. Ahove a hundred pamph- 
lets were published on both si^es of the question ; "but it 
was some time before the whole nation could believe such 
a measure durst be attempted. 
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VI[. The Bar in Ireland was formerly not a worltmg 
trade, but a proud profession, fiUod by gentlemen of birth 
and forlune, who were then residents in their country. 
The Government, the Parliament, every municipality- 
then lelt the influence of that profession, whose principal 
pride it always was to defend the Constitution. The 
number of offices connected with the law were then com- 
paratively few. The estimable Lord Lifford, at his death, 
was succeeded on the woolsack by Lord Clare, who im- 
mediately gave the utmost latitude to his arbitrary temper 
and despotic principles as Chancellor. 

He commenced his office with a splendour far exceed- 
ing all precedent. He expended four thousand guineas 
"or a state carriage ; his establishment was splendid, and 
!iis entertainments magnificent. His femily connections 
absorbed the patronage of the State, and he became. tho 
most absolute subject that modern times had seen in the 
British islands. His only check was the Bar, which he 
resolved to corrupt. He doubled the number of the 
bankrupt commissioners ; he revived some offices, created 
others, and, under pretence of furnishing each county 
with a local judge, in two months he established thirty- 
two new effices, of about six or seven hundred pounds 
per annum each. His arrogance in court intimidated 
many whom his patronage could not cormpt ; and he had 
no doubt of overpowering the whole profession. 

A meeting of the Bar, however, to discuss the Union, 
was called on the 9th of December, 1799, at the Exhibi- 
tion Room, William-street, and Mr. Smith, as the father 
of the Bar, was voted in the chair. Among those who had 
called the meeting wore fourteen of the King's counsel— 
E. Mayne, "W. Saurin, W. 0. Plunket, C. Bushe, W 
Sankey, B. Burton, J. Barrington, A. M'Cartney, G 
O'Farrel], J. O'Drlscoll, J. Lloyd, P. Burrowes, K Jebb, 
and H, Joy, Esquires. 

Mr. Saurin opened the debate. His speech was vapid, 
and his resolution unpointed ; but he had great influence 
in his profession. He was a moderate Huguenot, and 
grandson of the great preacher at the Hague ; he was 
an excellent lavVyer, and an amiable, pious Christian. He 
was followed by Captain Spencer, of the barristers 
cavaliy. 
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Mr. Saint George Daly, a briefless barrister, was the 
first supporter of the Union. Of all men he was the 
least thought of for preferment; but it was wittily ob- 
served, " that the Union was the first brief Mr. Daiy had 
spoken from." He moved an adjotirnment. 

Mr. Thomas Grady was the Pltzgibboii spokesman — 
a gentleman of independent property, a tolerable lawyer, 
an amatory poet, a severe satirist, and an indefatigable 
quality-hunter. He had written the " Flesh Brushy ioT 
Lady Clare ; the " West Briton," for the Union ; the 
" Barrister," for the Bar ; and the " Nosegay," ior a 
banker at Limerick, who sued him successfully for a 
libel. 

" The Irish," said Mr. Grady, " are only the rum/p of 
an aristocracy. Shall I visit posterity with a system m 
war, ■pestilence, and famine ?' No ! no ! give me a 
Union. Unite me to that country where all is peace, 
and order, and prosperity. Without a Union we shall 
see embryo chief-judges, attorneys general in perspective, 
and aniinaleula serjeants. All the cities of the south and 
west are on the Atlantic Ocean, between the rest of the 
world and Great Britain ; they are all for it — they must 
all become warehouses : the people are Oathohcs, and 
they are all for it," &c. &c. &c. Such an ovation as Mr. 
Grady's had never before been heard at a meeting of 
lawyers of Europe. 

Mr. John Beresford, Lord Clare's nephew and purse- 
bearer, followed, as if for the charitable purpose of taking 
the laugh from Mi-, Grady, in which he perfectly suc- 
ceeded, by turning it on himself. Mr. Beresford after- 
wards became a parson, and is now Lord Decies. 

Mr. Goold said — •" There are 40,000 British troops in 
Ireland, and with 40,000 bayonets at my breast, the 
minister shall not plant another Sicily in the bosom of 
the Atlantic. I want not the assistance of divine inspi- 

• Nolhjng coulil be more nnforiunafe than this crude obsetvation of 
Mr. Grady, as the very Ihree evils, war, pestilence, and famine, which 
he declare.! a union would avert, have since visited, imd are still visiting 
the unioned coaalry ; which has received aid from Enfilanil, to avert de- 
population by ihaX famine which the result of thai Union was a leading 
cause of; and, inoculated with the late plague from Great Britain, Ihey 
are now declared in a slate of war by the British legislature. 
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ration to foretell, for I am enabled by the visible and rni- 
en'ing demonstrations of nature to assert, that Ireland 
was destined to be a free and independent nation. Our 
patent to be a state, not a shire, comes direct from heaven. 
The Almighty has, in majestic characters, signed the 
great charter of our independence. The great Creator 
of the world has given our beloved country the gigantic 
outlines of a kingdom. The God of nature never in- 
tended that Ireland should be a province, and by G 

she never shall." 

The assembly burst into a tumult of applause ; a repe- 
tition of the words came from many mouths, and many 
an able lawyer swore hard upon the subject. The divi- 



Against the Union, 
In favour of it, 



Majority, 



166 
32 



134 



VIII, Thirty-two was the precise number of the 
county judges, and of this minority the following persons 
were afterwards rewarded for then adherence to Lord 
Clare :— 



1. Mr. Charles Oaboni, appointed a Judge of the King's 

Bench, 

2. Mr. Saint John Daly, appointed a Judge oi the King's 

Bench, . ; . 

3. Mr. William .Smith, appointed Baron of the Exchequer, 

4. Mr. M'Cleland, appointed Baron of the Exchequer, 

6. Mr- Robert Johnson, appointed Judge of the Common 



6. Mr. William Johnson appointed Judge of the Common 

Pleas, 

7. Mx. Torrens, appointed Judge of the Common Pleas, 

S. Mr. Vaudeleur, appointed a Ju^ of the King's Bench, - 
9. Mr. Thomas Maunsell, a Coun^ Judge, 

10. Mr. Willbm Turner, a County Judge, - 

11. Mr. John Scholes, a County Jii(^e, . . - 
la. Mr. Thomas Vickeis, a County Judge - - - 

13. Mr. J. Homan, a County Judge, ... 

14. Mr, Thomas Giady, a County Judge, - - . 

15. Mr. John Dwyer, a County Judge, ... 
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16. Mr. Geoige Leslie, a County Judge, 

17. Mr. Thomas Scott, a County Judge, 

18. Mv. Henry Brook, a County Judge, 

19. Mr. James Gei-aghly, a County Judge, - 

20. Mr. Richard Sharkey, aCoiuity Judge, - 

21. Mr. William Slokcs, a County Judge, - 
32. Mr. William Eoper, a County Jui^, 
23. Mr. C. Garnet, a County Judge, 
34. Mr. Jemison, a Commissioner for the distrilinlion of o 

million and a half Union compensation, 

25. Mr. Fitzgibbon Henchy, Commiaaioner of Bankrupts, 

26. Mr. J. Keller, Officer in the Court of Chancery, - 
27- Mr. P. W. Fortescue, M. P. a secret pension, 

28. Mr. W. Longfield, an officer in the Custom House, 

29. Mr. Arthur Brown, Commission of Inspector, 

30. Mr. Edmund Stanley, Commission of Inspector, 

31. Mr. Charles Ormsby, CouncU to Commissioners Value, 

32. Mr. William Knott, M. P. CoramiBsion of Appeals, 

33. Mr. Henry Deane Grady, Council to Commissioners Value, 5000 

34. Mr. John Beresford, his father a title. 

Soon after this decisioti, Sir Joiiali Barrington resigiiBct 
his commission as an officer of the Barrister's Cavalry, 
and the corps shortly after ceased to act. 

" Letter froin Sir Jmiah Barrington to Captain Saurin 
Barristers' Cavalry." 

"Merrion Square, January aoth, 1799. 

" Permit me to resign, through you, the commission 
which I hold in the Lawyers' Cavalry ; I resign it with 
the regret of a soldier, who knows his duty to his King, 
yet feels his duty to his country, and will depart from 
neither but with his life. 

" That blind and fatal measure proposed by the Irish 
Government, to extinguish the political existence of Ire- 
land to surrender its legislature, its trade, its dearest 
rights, and proudest prerogatives, into the hands of a 
British minister, and a British council, savours too much 
of that foreign principle, against the prevailing influence 
of which the united powers of Great Britain and Ireland 
are this moment combating, and as evidently throws open 
to the British empire the gate of that seductive political 
innovation, which has already proved the grave of half 
the governments of Europe. 
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" Consistent therefore, with my loyalty and my oath, I 
can HO longer continue subject to the indefinite and un- 
foreseen commands of a military government, which so 
madly hazards the integrity of the British empire, and 
existence of the British constitution, to crush a rising 
nation, and aggrandize a despotic minister. 

" Blinded by ray zealous and hereditary attachment to 
the established government and British connection, I saw- 
not the absoUue necessity of national unanimity, to secure 
constitutional freedom, I see it now, and trust it is not 
yet too late to establish both. 

" I never will abet a now developed system, treacherous 
and ungrateful, stimulating two sects against each other, 
to enfeeble both, and then making religious feuds a pro- 
text for political slavery. 

" Itejecting the experiment of a reform, and recom- 
mending the experiment of a revolution. 

" Kindling catholic expectation to a blaze, and then 
extinguishing it for ever. 

"Alternately disgusting the rebel and the royalist, by 
indiscriminate pardon, and indiscriminate punishment. 

" Suspending one code of laws, and adjudging by 
another without authority to do either ; and when the 
country, wearied by her struggles for her King, slumbers 
to refresh and to regain her vigour, her liberty is treach 
erously attempted to be bound, and her pride, her security, 
and her independence, are to be buried alive in the tomb 
of national annihiialion. 

" Mechanical obedience is the duty of a soldier, but 
active uninfluenced integrity the indispensable attribute 
of a legislator, when the preservation of his country is in 
question, and as the same frantic authority, which me- 
ditates our civil annihilation, might in the same frenzy 
meditate military projects from which my feelings, my 
principles, and my honour might revolt, I feel it right to 
separate my civil and military functions ; and, to secure 
the honest uninterrupted exercise of the one, I relinquish 
the indefinite subjection of the other. 

" I return the arms I received from government — I re- 
ceived them pure, and restore them not dishonoured. 

" I shall now resume my civil duties with zeal and 
with energy, elevated by the hope, that the Irish 'Parlia- 
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ment, true to itself, and honest to its country, will never 
assume a power extrinsic of its delegation, and will con- 
vince the British nation that we are a people equally im- 
pregnable to tlie attacks of intimidation, or the shameless 
practice of corruption. 

" Yours, &.C. 

" JONAH BARRINGTON, 
" Lieut. L. Cavalry. 
"To William Saorin, Esq. 
" Commandant Lawyers' Corps." 

The Eight Honourable James Fitzgerald, then prime- 
serjeaiit, was dissinissed from office, having peremptorily 
remsed to vote for the Union. The office of prime-ser- 
jeant, unknown in Eiigiatid, in Ireland took precedence 
of the Attorney and Solicitor General. The emoluments 
were very great ; Mr. Saint George Daly was immedi- 
ately rewarded by thai office, to the duties of which he 
was totally incompetent, never having been in any con- 
siderable practice at the bar, 

A meeting was then called to express to Mr. Fitzgerald 
the thanks of his profession for his disinterested patriot- 
ism, never was there a more just and honourable tribute 
paid to an honest public character. 

The bar had also determined, that the precedence in 
ttie cpurts should be continued to Mr. Fitzgerald ; to this 
Lord Clare would not accede, and he treated the subject 
with great arrogance in his court That session con- 
cluded without any other meeting of the profession. 

The day after that debate, Mr. Saint George Daly drew 
up a protest of the minority, some of whom refused to 
sign it ; he got some substitutes, so as to keep up his 
number of thirty-two, but not one person of professional 
eminence, of public character, or independence, appeared 
in the whole number ; it was universally ridiculed, but 
Mr. Daly carried his object — his own promotion. 

Five of the debates on the Union in the Irish Com- 
mons comprised every thing of the first importance upon 
the subject; of these, three took place in January, 1799, 
whilst men were impressed with the horrors of the rebel- 
lion and the fears of a French invasion. The debates of 
1800 were after the Parliament had been packed thiough 
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the Place Bill. The compefenee of Parliament to relin- 
quish the Constitution, atid their own existence, was dis- 
cussed with extraordinary ability. 

IX. The first debate tool; place on the 22nd January, 
1799, and lasted till eleven o'clock in the morning of the 
33rd, or twenty-two hours. The Government obtained 
a majority of only one and that hy the palpable sedtiction 
of Mr. Fox. The second debate comraeneed at five 
o'clock on the same day, and continued till late in the 
morning of the 24th, when, the country being roused, the 
Treasury Bench was unexpectedly defeated. 

The speech from the Viceroy, delivered on the open- 
ing of the session, which gave rise to the debate of 22nd 
January, recommended — " the unremitting industry with 
which our enemies persevere in their avowed design of 
endeavouring to effect a separation of this kingdom from 
Great Britain, must have engaged your particular atten- 
tion, and His Majesty commands me to express his anx- 
ious hope that this consideration, joined to the sentiment 
of mutual affection and common interest, may dispose 
the Parliaments in both kingdoms to provide the most 
effectual means of maintaining and improving a con- 
nection essential to their common security, and of consoli- 
dating as far as possible into one firm and lasting fabric, 
the strength, the power and the resources of the British 
empire." The address to that speech, almost an echo, 
was moved by Lord Tyitine, who thus stamped for him- 
self an eternal impression on the annals of Ireland. He 
was the eldest son of the Marquis of Waterford, a keen 
and haughty nobleman, possessed of that local influence 
which rank, extensive connections, unlimited patronage, 
and ostentatious establishments are almost certain to ac- 
quire: inflated with aristocratic pride and blinded by 
egotism, he became a powerful instrument of Lord Clare's 
ambition, whilst he conceived that he was only gratifying 
his own. Lord Clare, at that period, had covered the 
surface of the nation with the partisans of the Beresfords 
and himself, and no family ever possessed so many high 
and lucrative employments ; they had no talent, no public 
seiTices, no political honesty, which should have entitled 
them to the authority they exercised over their sovereign 
and country. 
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Loi^cl Tyrone, an automaton of Lord Clare, pof 
plain manners, an open countenance, a slothful unculti- 
vated mind, unsusceptible of any refined impressions, or 
patriotic feelings ; the example of his relatives gave iiim 
no stinaulua beyond that of lucrative patronage. What- 
ever were his individual opinions upon the Union, his 
vapid, disingenuous, and arrogant speech evinced that 
he was not calculated to give weight to his famUy : his 
speech had been written by his friends, and, concealing 
it iti the crown of his hat, he took a glance at it when at 
a loss ; the exhibition, on such a subject, was too dis- 
gusthig to be ridiculous : Lord Clare, on this occasion, 
exhibited the voracity of his ambition. The ancient and 
proud house of Beresford were, on that night, cringing 
as the vassals of an arrogant and splendid upstart. 

The address was seconded by Mr. Robert Fitzgerald, 
of Corkbeg, an elderly country gentleman ; he had an 
honest character,-' blunt, candid manners ; and though he 
had not talent, he could deliver himself with some strength 
and with the appearance of sincerity. His speech on 
this occasion was short and feeble. He had been art- 
fully seduced as a lure to the country gentlemen, by 
Lord Cornwallis's assuring him that, in the event of the 
Union, a royal dock-yard would be built near Cork, 
which would double the value of his estates. 

In every debate upon that measure, it was insisted 
upon that the Parliament was incompetent, even to en- 
tertain the question of the Union ; such was the opinion 
of Mr. Saurin, since Attorney General ; Mr. Plunket, 
since Lord Chancellor ; Serjeant Ball, the ablest lawyer 
of Ireland ; Mr, Fitzgerald, Prime Sergeant of Ireland ; 
Mr, Moore, since a Judge ; Sir John Parnell, then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; Mr. Bushe, since Chief Justice ; 
and Lord Oriel, the then Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons. Nearly every unbribed or uninfluenced member 
of the learned profession adopted the doctrine of which 
these learned and able men were the unqualified organs. 
Lord Glenbervie, in his famous speech in favour of the 
Union, in the English House of Commons, in 1800, ex- 
pressed his surprise that Messrs, Saurin, Plunket, and 
Barrington, could reason upon so untenable a position. 
He admitted their sincerity, but considered them not 
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very clear in their intellects. His own speech was splen- 
didly printed, but was miserably heavy. The Irish Union 
materially changed the representation of England, and 
altered the letter and spirit of the Scotch treaty; Ireland, 
however, was alone disfranchised. 

Mr. John Ball, Member for Drogheda, who gave his 
unqiialiiied opinion as to the, legal and constitutional in- 
capacity of the Commons to enact an Union, was the 
ablest lawyer of his day, and one of the pnrest characters, 
public and private, that had ever flourished in Ireland ; 
amiable and consistent in every station and in every ca- 
pacity, combining spirit and mildness, fortitude and mo- 
deration; he was cast in one of the finest moulds of 
firmness and patriotism. During his progress from com- 
parative obscurity to the attachment and highest esteem 
of his profession, and of the public, he evinced an inde- 
pendence above all temptation. Though the ablest 
lawyer of his day, he was passed over it. a!! Lord Clare's 
promotions. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



The tiitee leading argumenlB used In Parliament in — 

Afgmnenlfl oi the Anti-Unionisls— -Not England wh li q ed h 
insurrection — English militia never acted in Ire and — Mf V am 
Smith supports the Union — Corrupt conduct of M T h ind M 
"Pox — Mr. Trench palpably gained over— Mr. T n h eco ted h 
he had a few moments before declared— The Plax, Bil d n 
tunate effects— Mr. Fox created a Judge of the Comm n P eas 8 

tergiyersation — Originaily a Wliig — Made a false declaration to avoid 
being counted — Meet of the Place Bill — His second deception— Con- 
duct of Mr. Cooke and Admiral Pakenham— Mr. Maishall's disgrace- 
ful conduct — Debate commenced — Great popularity of the Speaker — 
Lord Castlereagh's policy— Sir John Pamell denied the competence of 
both the King and the Parliament to enact a Union — Mr. Tigbe the 
Eame— Great efiect of Mr. Ponsonby's speech — Remarkable E^itation — 
Description of the scene — IjotA Castlereagh's violent speech — Attack 
on Mr. Ponsonby— Mr. Ponsonby's sarcastic reply— Lord Castle- 
reagh's desperation — Mr. John E^an attacks Mr. William Smith — Sir 
Laurence Arsons made a most able and eloquent speech — Mr. Fred- 
erick Falkiner nothing could corrupt — Prime Sei^eant Fit^tald dis- 
missed — Mr. Plunket's speech — Spirited speech of Col. CDonnell — 
Second shameful lei^iversation of Mr. Trench, created Lord Ashtovm 
— Most important mcident in the annals of Ireland — Slate of the 
Honse of Commons — Mr. Fortescue's falal speech — Mr. French and 
Lord Cole seceded — John Clandins Beresford — Extraordinary change 
in the teelij^ of the House— Sarcastic remark of Sir Henry Caven- 
dish — Great popularity of the Speaker — Joy and exultation of the 
people — Singular anecdote of Mr. Martin — Meeting of the Lords — 
Their infatuation — Conduct of Lord Clare — Unpopulari^ of the Iriah 
Peers — Two Bishops, Down and Limerick, opposed hjm — Chataclet 
of the Bishop of Down — Commission of Compensation— Subsequent 
proceedings of the Viceroy and liord Castlereagh — Eninous conse- 
qnence of Mr. Fortescue's conduct. — Mistaken condncl of the Anti- 
Unionists— Their embarrassment — Bad efTecls of Mr. Foi-tcscne's con- 
duct — ^The CalholicB^Stale of parties. 

I. It would be impossible to do justice to the brilliant 
eloquence, and tinanswerable reasoning, by which this 
measure was combated. Even a short abstract of the 
speeches delivered on that momentous question would 
swell this volume beyond its intended bmits : those 
speeches will be the subject of a future publication. 
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At present, it must suffice to state the abstract points on 
which the argiiments of Government for annexation were 
founded, and those by which ihey were so ably, and un- 
answerably refuted. First, the distracted state of the 
Irish Nation, its religious dissensions, and the consequent 
danger of a separation, unless protected from so imminent 
a peril, by the incorporation with Great Britain, and the 
incapacity of the Irish legislature alone to avert the dan- 
gers of the country, and presence the constitution. 
Seexjndly, the great commercial advantages of a Union 
which must eventnally enrich Ireland, by an extension 
of its commerce, the influx of British capital, and the 
confidence of England in the stability of its institutions, 
when guaranteed by the Union. Thirdly, the Govern- 
ment pressed with great zeal the example of Scotland, 
which had so improved, and become so rich and pros- 
perous, after its annexation ; a precedent which must 
convince the Irish of the incalculable advantages, which 
must ensue from a similar incorporation. 

Many othei argument's, but of a minor description, 
were urged by the purchased partisans of Government. 
But the leadmg points which elicited the splendid elo- 
quence, the reasoning and the high spirit of its oppo- 
nents, were exemplified by the argument of Mr. George 
Ponsonby. 

II. Sir Lawrence Parsons, and many others in reply, 
not only animated, but convinced the assembly ; the facts 
were too strong to be refuted, that the comitry had been 
worked up by the EngUsh minister to terrify the Irish 
gentry into a resubmission to whose shackles from which 
the spirit of the Volunteers, and of the nation, had but a 
few years before released them. , They asked what could 
the Union do, which could not be done without it ? 

That there was no species of aid, no auxiliary power 
which England could aflbrd to Ireland, either to restore 
or secure her tranquillity, that Ireland had not fully within 
her own reach and power. She had men — she had means 
— she had arms — she had spirit— -she had loyalty- — all in 
her domestic circle sufficient to restore her to peace, 
which had, for a moment, been interrupted by the machi- 
nations of those who would now take advantage of their 
own treachery. The Irish Parliament had within her 
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own walls the power of reconciling religious differences, 
restoring peace or putting down insurrection, far more 
effectually than the English Government could pretend 

It was argued that the insurrection, first organized and 
fostered hy Mr. Pitt, and protracted by Lord Cornwallis, 
had been suppressed by the active zeal and measures of 
the Irish Parliament ; and that the introduction of foreign 
and mercenary Germans, to immolate the Irish, instead 
of tending to extinguish, added fuel to the conflagration, 
and excited the strongest feelings of retaliation ; nor 
could the people of independent Ireland brook the idea 
of being cut down by Welshmen, 

III. It was not to the arms of England, but to the dis- 
tinguished loyalty of the Irish Commons, and the prompt 
and vigorous measures of the Irish Parliament, that the 
speedy tertnination of that insurrection was to be attri- 
buted. The English Militia were brought over, after 
the contest had nearly ended, and never fired a shot in 
Ireland. They conducted themselves with decorum and 
due discipline, and returned to England with at least as 
good a character as they left it. The German mercena- 
ries who were wantonly imported, as if to teach barbarity 
to the Irish insmgents, amply experienced by their own 
blood the expertness of their pupils, and only aggravated 
that people whom they had been brought to conquer. 

The argument therefore, that the Irish legislature had 
not sufficient power to protect itself, was unfounded and 
fallacious, and only invented to keep up and augment the 
terrors of the Irish gentry. 

The second ground of argument used by (he supporters 
of the Union, great commercial advantages, appeared 
still more fallacious; its deception was too palpable to 
deceive the most ignorant of the people. 

IV. The proposers of the Union were asked, what were 
the commercial advantages which Ireland could possibly 
gain by a Union, that she might not equally attain through 
her own Pai-Hament without one t She was an indepen- 
dent nation, she had an independent legislature, she might 
regulate her own tariffs and conduct her commerce by her 
owti statutes ; the reciprocal connection of the two coun- 

33 
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tries was an equal object to the commercial interests of 
both. 

The non-impor(ation and non-consumption resolutions 
of Ireland had once brought back the English monopolists 
to their reason ; the same power remained with the Irish 
people. If she could resist commercial restraints in 1782, 
with tenfold more facility she could resist f hem in 1800 ; 
she could trade with more success, because she had since 
learned the rudiments of commerce, from a participation 
in which (he avarice of monopolisls and the unjust jea- 
lousies of Great Britain had theretofore excluded her. 

The crafty prediction that English capital would flow 
info Ireland, when a Union was eflfected, was a visionary 
deception. For more capital would be annually with- 
drawn from Ireland by the emigration of the landed pro- 
prietors in consequence of Union, than could be gained by 
any accession of British capital. Ii^eland was an agricul- 
tural country ; her natural fertility pointed out to her the 
true source of her internal employment and the proper 
subjects of her external commerce; and when the famine 
which the slightest stagnation of trade causes amongst 
the manufacturers of the first towns of England, the de- 
crepitude of their meagre operatives, the wretched enerva- 
ting slavery to which the necessity of the parents and the 
brutality of the manufacturer condemn the infants of that 
nation, are considered, it would make a sufficient reply to 
either the certainty or the consequence of British capital 

v. The third and most deceptions argument of the 
Union supporters, because the most plausible, was the 
precedent of Scotland, and the great advantages derived 
by her in consequence of her Union. 

Of all the ialse reasoning, mis-stated facts, fallacious 
premises, and unfounded conclusions, that any position 
ever was attempted to be supported on, the arguments 
founded on the Scottish precedent were the most errone- 
ous, and no deception ever was more completely and 
fully detected than by the speeches made in the Irish 
Parliament in 1799 and 1800, and by several able pam- 
phlets, which, at that period, flowed in full tide upon the 
public* 
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These replies, being founded on matters of fact and at- 
iested hy incontrovertilile records, put at once a decisive 
conclusion to every argument deduced by the advocates 
of Union, from that subject. 

First, as to matter of fact, Scotland and Ireland in their 
relation with England, stood on groimds diametrically 
opposite to each other on every point that could warrant 
a Union on the one side, or reject it on the other. 

Scotland and England forming only one Island, divided 
by a frontier, many parts of which a man could step over, 
had ever been in a state of sanguinary warfai'e. The 
facility of invasion on both sides, left no moment of a 
certain undisturbed tranquilhty to either. Their inroads 
were incessant, their reconciliations, only the forerunner 
of new contests, interrupted by short intervals of peace, 
until the accession of Mary. She had been Q,ueeii of 
France, and on her return to her native country, intro- 
duced a French connection with Scotland, which added to 
the excitement of both nations, and naturally increased 
the apprehensions of England from the power of a neigh- 
bour, so supported as Scotland then mnst have been. 

The two crowns were united in the person of .Tames 
the First ; and in the reign of Charles, the Scottish army 
renounced their allegiance and sold their King, and sur- 
rendered him to his enemies, and eventually to the exe- 
cutioner. It was considered by King William III., wlien 
he usurped the British throne, that if they so acted 
by one King, they might do so by another, and his san- 
guinary conduct towards that country, still widened the 
breach between the two nations. At length the reign of 
Anne brought the question of Union forward, not as in 
Ireland, a mere voluntary discussion, but one of absolute 
necessity. 

Vi. Had Anne died childless, the crowns must have 
been severed, and that of Scotland, by descent, would 
have gone to the Scottish Duke of Hamilton, as Han- 
over was, on the demise of his late Majesty, separated 
from England. This important fact puts an end to all 
comparisons between the relative state of the two coun- 
tries. 

The Scottish Parliament, to put an end to all doubts 
on the subject of separation, passed an Act entitled the 
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Aci of security. By that statute, the Scottish Parliament 
enacted that the crown of Scotland should never be wont 
hy the same Monarch as that of England. By the Irish 
Parliament it was enacted that the two crowns should 
" ever" be worn by the same Monarch and never dis- 
united. 

VII. Thus it iiicontestibly. appears by an Act of Scot- 
land herself, that without a Scottish Union England and 
Scotland though the same island, must in a shoit space 
of time have teen constitutionally severed, and governed 
by different and distinct monarchs for ever, whereas Ire- 
land, though a different and distinct island, with a great 
intervening sea, had decided the very reverse of Scotland, 
and had united hsrseif indissolubly and voluntarily to 
England, by a mutual federative compact, both crowns 
to be for ever worn by the same Monarch. 

How the supporters of the Irish Union, therefore, could 
have the face to call in the Scottish Union as a prece- 
dent, to show the necessity of an Ii'ish Union, can only 
be accounted for by that voluntary blindness, and pre- 
meditated absence of all candour and liberality, which 
are the inseparable companions of political delinq;nency. 

But, in fact, the supporters of an Irish Union were 
themselves the greatest enemies to Bfitish connection, for 
this clear and obvious reason j the Scottish Union was a 
matter of "state necessity; the connection of England and 
Ireland a mutual intemationai compact, and as such 
equally binding, sacred, and invioiable, on both sides ; 
and as the principle of all international as well as indi- 
vidual contracts, is binding just so long as the mutual 
compacts are adhered to. Such a mutual, sacred, and 
international compact, vohintarily, constitutionally, and 
legally guaranteed by both legislatures, confimied by the 
King of both countries in his double capacity, and touch- 
ed by his sceptre, had been enacted and did exist between 
England and Ireland long previous to the measure of a 
Union, so pressed on Ireland by"England ; such a Union 
was therefore a direct unequivocal infraction, of that in- 
ternational treaty, and teclerative compact, the mutual 
and inviolable adherence to which, in all its provisions, 
was the only valuable consideration to Ireland. 

It was truly argued, that in this point of view, there- 
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fore no similarity existed between the position of Scotland 
and of Ireland, wheii the Irish nobles were cashiered of 
their hereditary honour, and the Irish people p!undei:ei3 
of two thirds of their constitutional representation. 

VIII. Another fact staled, and most ably reasoned on, 
during the debates on the Irish Union to prove the absur- 
dity of the attempted comparison, was that the Scottish 
and Irish Parliaments, at that period, had in their organi- 
zation and proceedings no similitude whatsoever ; the 
Lords and Commons of Scotland formed but one chamber, 
the representatives of the people (such as they were) and 
the Peers called the hereditary counsellors of the crown 
eat mingled and voted together promiscuously ; nothing 
like the British constitution even it>. theory existed in 
Scotland : church, state, and legislation had no analogy; 
two_ countries, therefore, possessing such incongruous 
materials of legislation, and a species of imperium in 
imperio, entirely inconsistent with the constitution pf the 
superior nation, could not continue to exist in the same 
island, without the daily probabiUty of collision, and the 
danger of hostilities, aided by the facility of invasion by 
either cJDnntry ; this condition imperatively required some 
means to avert so probable and imminent a danger to both 
counti'ies. 

No such dangers, however, existed as to Ireland ; and 
if she had not been politically excited by the British 
minister, and by the example of En^^Iand and Scotland, 
or even after that excitement had subsided, and put an end 
to, had she been pernntted to rest, and regain her tran- 
quillity and vigour, and proper measures had been then 
adopted to continue that tranquillity, no country on earth 
had more capabilities, and no country in Europe would 
have been more prosperous, tranquil, and happy, than 
misgoverned Ireland. 

The grand and fundamental point, which was then 
urged, reasoned upon, and which never has, and never 
can be refuted, was the incompetence of Parliament to 
betray its tnist. Whilst the first elements of the British 
constitution exist, that principle is its surest protection; 
the entire incompetence of representatives elected by the 
people, as their delegated trustees, tc represent ihetn in 
the great national inquest, and as such trustees, and 
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guardians, to preserve the rights and constitution so 
entrusted to them, inviolate ; and at the expiration of the 
term of that trust, deliver hack their trust to their con- 
stituents, as they received it, to be replaced in their own 
hands, or of other trustees for another term. But they 
had, and could have no power to betray their tmstj 
convert it to their own corrupt piu^poses, or transfer the 
most valuable of all funds, an independent constitution, 
the integrity of which they became trastees soleiy for the 
purpose of protecting. 

This being a fundamental principle of British law, ia 
placed under the protection of the Judges ; and the very 
essence, first principle and element of British equity, is 
placed under the protection of the Chancellor. That high 
functionary, in his double capacity, of the first judge of 
the country, and also the adviser of the King in all cases 
within his jurisdiction, is bound to support by authorities, 
that principle which forms the only safeguard to the 
British Constitution. 

IS. Many of the ablest lawyers of 1799 and 1800 
justly estimated for their deep knowledge, great talenls, 
and incorruptible integrity, gave both in and out of Par- 
liament unqualified and decided opinions, which are too 
important not to be recorded; they entirely denied the 
competence of the Irish Commons, to pass or even to 
receive anyactofUnionextinguishing their own existence 
and betraying the trusts they were delegated to protect. 
When the names of Samin, Ponsonby, Plunket, Ball, 
Bushe, CiuTan, Burrowes, Fitzgerald, A. Moore, &c. are 
found supporting that doctrine by their learning, theu: 
public character, and their legal reputation ; and such 
men as Grattan, Parsons, Forbes, Parnel, O'Hara, &.c. &c. 
united with Corry, Clements, Caulfield, Cole, Kings- 
borough, &c., and the flower of the young Irish nobles, in 
the Commons House of Parliament ; it is impossible not 
to accede to a doctrine, supported by every principle of 
law, equity, and constitution. 

This great fact, therefore (and the in-efragable autho- 
rities on which it rests are repeated, and spread over many 
parts of this short history), necessarily produces a deduc- 
tion, more inti'insically important, and involving more 
grave considerations, than any other that can arise upoi 
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this subject. From these principles, it follows as a 
corollary, that the Act of Union carried by such means, 
was in itself a nullity afi initio, and a fraud upon the then 
existing constitution ; and if a nullity in 1800, it is incon- 
trovertible that nothing afterwards did, or possibly could, 
validate it in 1833. 

No temporary assent, or in this case submission, could 
be deduced as an argument, no lapse of time, unless by 
proscription (beyond which the memory of man I'unneth 
not), can ever establish any Act originally illegal; no 
limitation through lapse of time, can bar the rights and 
claims of the crown, there is no limitation, through lapse 
of time, to the church, no limitation through lapse of lime, 
can bar the chartei'ed right of even a petty corporation ; 
and d/orfiori, no lapse of time can legalize any act hostile 
to the rights of a free people, or extinguish the legislature 
of an independent nation. In that point of view, there- 
fore, no legislative union ever was constitutionally enacted 
between the two countries. 

But considering that question in another point of view, 
it is the invariable principle of all international law, that 
the infraction of a solemn treaty, on the one side, dis- 
penses with any adherence to the same treaty by the other, 
of course, annuls both, and leaves the contracting parties 
in slain quo, as (hey respectively stood before the treaty, 
and it was therefore argued by those able men, that the 
renunciation act of the 23d George III., "recognizing 
the unqualified independence of Ireland, and expressly 
stipulating and contracting that it should endure for ever," 
was the veiy essence, and consideration, of the inter- 
national and federative treaty ; and through its infraction 
by England, both countries stood in the very same state 
e° at the period when England repealed )ier own statute 
of George I., and admitted its unconstitutionality, and her 
own usurpation, Ireland, of com'se, remained in the same 
position as she stood at that period. 

X. From all these considerations it inevitably follows 
that if through force, or fraud, or fear, or corruption, ir 
enacting it, the Union was null, then any act of the Im 
penal Parliament, repeating the Act of Union, would be 
m fact only repealing a nullity, and restoring to Ireland a 
legislature she never had been constitutionally deprived 
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of. It was admitted that, had the infraction of the fede- 
rative treaty been the act of Ireland, then this reasoning 
would have, lost its validity; tut the contrary is direct 
and indisputable. 

The Union propositions came from England herself, 
they were rejected ; she returned to the charge, and forced 
them upon Irelaiid, though at the same time the English 
Parliament had solemnly pledged the honour, both of 
themselves, and their sovereign, for the eternal support of 
its independence, and the federative treaty: 

These arguments, and many more, were used both in 
and out of Parliament, to arrest the progress of that des- 
tructive and faithless measure, but in vain ; however, two 
great events, so long and so violently resisted for more 
than a century, have lately been accomplished ; which 
give rise to constitutional questions, and have materially 
changed the state both of the people and the legislature, 
roused Ireland from her torpor, and brought forward 
claims which had so long lain dormant. Ajid it is by the 
late measures of England herself, that the Irish people 
have been led to consider that the nation was only in a 
slumber, and her leg:islatiire only in aheyance. 

XI. These grave and embarrassing points of constitu- 
tional law, were by various speeches and pamphlets com- 
bated by Mr. William Smith (the present Baron,) who 
lent the whole power of his able, and indefatigable genius, 
to prove the omnipotence of Parliament, and combat all 
the reasoning of those distinguished men, who have been 
heretofore aiiuded to : particularly Mr. Foster, against 
whose doctrine he wrote a long and laboured pamphlet. 

Baron Smith's ideas and reasoning are so metaphysi- 
cally plaited and interwoven, that facts are lost sight of 
in the multiplicity and minuteness of theories and dis- 
tinctions, and ordinary auditors, after a most learned, 
eloquent, and argumentative charge, or argmnent, are 
seldom able to recollect a single sentence of either, {the 
dogmas excepted,) after they are out of the Court House. 
In all his arguments, as to the omnipotence of the Irish 
Parliament to surrender its legislature, he manufactures 
his theories, as if the Irish Commons submitted willingly 
to pi-ostitution, and argued in principle, that if members 
were purchased, it was in a market overt, and that th* 
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uncoiistituUonality of the sale merged in the omnipotent 
majority of the purchaser. 

It is to be regretted that the learned Baion, v/ho is 
always able, and frequently four days in the week patri- 
otic, should in 1800 have accepted a seat on the Bench, 
as a premium for his share of the omnipotency. The 
English people would have considered the Baron's rea- 
soning, for the extinction of the Irish Parliament, in a 
very different point of view, if it had been used by him 
to prove the expediency of removing ihe British Parlia- 
ment, to legislate in Dublin. 

XII. A very remarkable incident during the first night's 
debate occurred in the conduct of Mr. Liike Fox and Mr. 
Trench, of Woodlawn, afterwards created Loi^d Ashtown. 
These were the most palpable, undisguised acts of public 
tergiversation and seduction ever exhibited in a popular 
assembly. They afterwards became the subject of many 
speeches and of many publications; and their consequences 
turned the majority of one in favour of the Minister, 

It was suspected that Mr. Trench had been long in 
negociation with Lord Castlereagh, but it did not in the 
early part of that night appear to have been brought to 
any conclusion, his condilions were supposed to be loo 
extravagant. Mr. Trench, after some preliminary obser- 
vations, declared, in a speech, that he would vote against 
the Minister, and support IVIi'. Ponsonby's amendment. 
This appeared a stunning blow to Mr. Cooke, who had 
been previously in conversation with Mr. Trench. He 
was immediately observed sideling from his seat nearer to 
Lord Castlereagh. They whispered earnestly^ and, as if 
restless and undecided, both looked wistfully towards Mr. 
Trench. At length the matter seemed to be determined 
on, Mr. Cooke retired to a back seat, and was obviously 
endeavouring to count the house, probably to guess if 
they could that night dispense with Mr. Trench's services. 
He returned to Lord Castlereagh, Uiey whispered, again 
looked most affectionately at Mr. Trench, who seemed 
unconscious that he was the suhject of their consideration. 
But there was no time to lose, the question was approach- 
ing, all shame was banished, they decided on t!ie terms, 
and a significant and certain glance, obvious to every 
body, convinced Mr. Trench that his conditions were 
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agreed to. Mr, Cooke then went and sat down by his 
side ; an earnest but very short conversation took place ; 
a paiting smile completely told the house that Mr. Trench 
was that moment satisfied. These surmises were soon 
verified. Mr. Cooke went back to Lord Castlereagh, -a 
congratulatory nod announced his satisfaction. But could 
any man for one moment suppose that a Member of Par 
liament, a man of very large fortune, of respectable 
family, and good character, could be publicly, and with- 
out shame or compunction, actually seduced by Lord 
Castlereagh, in the very body of the house, and under 
the eye of two hundred and twenty gentlemen ? Yet 
this was the fact. In a few minutes Mr. Trench rose, to 
apologize for having indiscreetly declared he would sup- 
port the amendment. He added, that he had thought 
better of the subject since he had unguardedly expressed 
himself; that he had been convinced he was wrong, and 
would support the Minister. 

Scarcely was there a- member of any party who was 
not disgusted ; it had, however, the effect intended by the 
desperate purchaser, of proving that Ministers would stop 
at nothing to eifect their objects, however shameless or 
corrupt. This purchase ofMr. Trench, had a much mora 
fatal effect upon the destinies of Ireland. His change of 
sides, and the majority of one to which it contributed, 
were probably the remote causes of persevering in a 
Union. Mr, Trench's venality excited indignation in 
every friend of Ireland.* 

Another circumstance that night proved by what means 
Lord Castlereagh's majority of even one was acquired. 

The Place Bill, so long and so pertinaciously sought 
for, and so indiscreetly fi'amed by Mr, Grattan and the 
Whigs of Ireland, now, for the first time, proved the very 
engine by which the Minister upset the opposition, and 
annihilated the Constitution. 

That bill enacted, that members accepting offices, 
places, or pensions, during the pleasure of the Crown, 

* Had Mr. Fox and Mr. Trench voted as Ihey professed, a majority 
of three would have appeared in favour of Mr. Ponsoiiby's amejidment ; 
and Englishmen will scarcely credit that any Government couhl, with a 
inajorily against Ihem, have presumed lo persevere in their suWersion of 
the Constitution. 
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should not sit in Parliament unless re-eTected ; but, un- 
fortunately, the Bill made no dislinotion between valuable 
offices which might influence, and nominal offices, which 
might job, and the CLiltern Hundreds of England were, 
under the title of the Escheatorships of Munstev, Leiu- 
ster, Connaught, »kc., transferred to Ireiand, with salaries 
of forty shillings, to be used at pleasure by the Secretary. 
Occasional and temporary seats were thus bartered for 
hy Government, and by the ensuing session, made the 
complete and fatal instrument of packing the Parliament 
and effecting a Union. 

Mr. Luke Fox, a banister of very humble origin, of 
vulgar manners, and of a coarae, harsh appearance, was 
endued with a clea-r, strong, and acute mind, and was 
possessed of much cunning. He had acquired very con- 
siderable legal information, and was an obstinate atid per- 
severing advocate ; he had been the usher of a school, and 
a sizer in Dublin University; but neither politics nor the 
belles-lettres were his pursuit. On acquiring eminence at 
the bar, he married an obscure niece of the Earl of Ely's ; 
he had originally professed what was called whiggism, 
merely, as people supposed, because his name was Pox. 
His progress was impeded by no political principles, but 
he kept his own secrets well, and being a man of no im- 
portance, it was perfectly indifferent to every body what 
side he took. Lord Ely, perceiving he was manageable, 
returned him to Parliament as one of his automata ; and 
Mr, Fox played his part very much to the satisfaction of 
his manager. 

When the Union was announced. Lord Ely had not 
made his terms, and remained long in abeyance ; and as 
his Lordship had not issued his orders to Mr, Fox, he was 
very unwilling to commit himself until he could dive 
deeper into probabilities j but rather believing the oppo- 
sition would have the majority, he remained in the body 
of the House with the Anti-Unionists, when the division 
took place. The doors were scarcely locked, when he 
became alarmed, and slunk, unperceived, into one of the 
dark corridors, where he concealed himself: he was, how- 
ever, discovered, and the serjeant-at-arms was ordered to 
bring him forth, to be counted amongst the Anti-Union- 
ists, his confusion was very great, ajid he seemed at his 
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wit's end, at length he declared he had (aken adrantage 
of the Place Bill ; had actually accepted the Escheator- 
ship of Munster, and had thereby vacated his seat, and 
could not vote. 

The iact was doubted, but, after much discussion, Ilia 
excuse, upon his honour, was admitted, and he was al- 
lowed to return into the con'idor. On the numbers being 
counted, there was a majority of one for* Lord Castlereagh, 
and, exclusive of Mr. Trench's conduct ; but for that of 
Mr. Fox the numbere wduld have been equal ; the mea- 
sure would have been negatived by the Speaker's vote, 
and the renewal of it, the next day, have been prevented: 
this would have been a most important victory. 

XII[. The mischief of the Place Bill now stared its 
framers in the face, and gave the Secretary a code of in- 
sfraction how to arrange a Parliament against the ensu- 
ing session. 

To render the circumstance still more extraordinary 
and unfortunate for Mr. Fox's reputation, it was subse- 
quently discovered, by the public records, that Mr. Fox's 
assertion was felse ; but the following day Lord Castle 
reagh purchased him oulright ; and then, atid not before, 
appointed him to the nominal office of Escheator of Mun 
ster, and left the seat of Lord Ely for another of his crea- 
tures.* This is mentioned, not only as one of the most 
reprehensible public acts committed during the discussion, 
but because it was the primary cause of the measure 



The exultations of the public on this disappointment of 
the Minister knew no bounds ; they reflected not, that^ 
next day, a new debate must endanger their ambiguous 
triumph. The national character of the Irish, during 
both the 23rd and 24th, displayed itself in full vigour. 

The debate upon the report of the address, and the 
pertinacity which urged the Government to a second 
combat, soon roused them from their dream of secnrity. 

Both parties now stood in a diiiicult and precarious 

* This did cot conclude the remarkable acts of Mr. Fox ; after his 
Beat had been so vacated, he got himself re-elected for a Borough under 
the influence of the Earl oi' Granard, a zealous Anti-Unionist ; here he 
once more betrayed the country, and was appointed a Judge when the 
wbjed was decided. 
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predicament: the Minister had not time to gain ground 
by the usual practices of the Secretary ; and the question 
must have been either totally relinquished or again dis- 
cussed. The Opposition were, as yet, uncertain how far 
the last debate might cause any numerical alteration in 
their favour ; each party calculated on a small majority, 
and it was considered that a defeat would be equally 
ruinous to either. 

It was supposed that the Minister would, according to 
ail former precedent, withdraw from his situation, if left 
in a minority, whilst an increased majority, however 
small, against the Anti-Unionists, might give plausible 
grounds for future discussions. 

The next day the people collected in vast multitudes 
around the House ; a strong sensation was every where 
perceptible ; immense numbers of ladies of distinction 
crowded at an early hour, into the galleries, and by theit 
presence and their gestures animated that patriotic spirit, 
upon the prompt energy of which alone depended the 
fate of Ireland. 

Secret messengers were dispatched in every direction, 
to bring in loitering or reluctant members — every emis- 
sary that Government could rely upon was busily em- 
ployed the entire morning ; and five and thirty minutes 
after four o'clock, in the afternoon of the 34th of January, 
1799, the House met to decide, by the adoption or rejec- 
tion of the Address, the question of national indepen- 
dence or annihilation. Within the corridors of the House, 
a shameless and unprecedented alacrity appeared among 
the friends of Government. 

Mr. Cooke, the Under Secretary, who, throughout all 
the subsequent stages of the question, was the private 
and efficient actuaiy of the Parliamentary seduction, on 
this night exceeded even himself^ both in his public and 
private exertions to gain over the wavering members. 
Admiral Pakenhara, a naturally friendly and good-heart- 
ed gentleman, that night acted like the captain of a press- 
gang, and actually hauled in some members who were 
desirous of retiring. He had declared that he would act 
in any capacity, according to the exigencies of his party ; 
and he did not slirink from his task. 

A Mr. Marshall, of the Secretary's office (not a mem- 
34 
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her), forgot all decorum, and disgraced the canso by hia 
exploits about the entrances of the House. Others act- 
ed as keepers in the coffee-room ; and no member who 
coiild be seduced, intimidated, or deceived, could possibly 
escape the nets that were extended to secure him. 

Nor did the leaders of Opposition remain inactive ; but 
the attendance of their friends being voluntary, was, of 
course, precarious. The exertions of Mr. Bowes Daly 
and othera, were, however, strenuous. 

At length a hot and open canvass, by the friends of Gov- 
ernment, was perceived, wherever an uncertain or relitc- 
tant member could be found, or his connections discovered, 

XIV. The debate commenced about seven o'clock. 
Silence prevailed in the galleries ; but an indecent con- 
fusion and noise ran through the corridors, and frequently 
excited surprise and alaim at its continuance : it was the 
momentous canvass — it was rude, sometimes boisterous, 
and altogether u usual. 

The Speaker at length took his chair, and his cry of 
" Order ! order !" obtained a profound silence. Dignified 
and peremptory, he was seldom disobeyed ; and a chair- 
man more despotic, from his wisdom and the respect and 
affection of the members of every side, never presided 
over a popular assembly. 

When prayers commenced, all was in a moment 
gloomy and decorous, and a deep solemnity corresponded 
with the vital importance of the subject they were to de- 
termine. 

This debate, in point of warmth, much exceeded the 
former. Lord Castlereagh was silent ; his eye ran round 
the assembly, as if to ascertain his situation, and was 
often withdrawn with a look of uncertainty and disap- 
pointment. The numbers had a little increased since the 
last division, principally by menibers who had not de- 
clared themselves, and of whose opinions the Secretary 
was ignorant. 

Lord Castlereagh, however, wincing under his negative 
castigation of the former evening, had now determined to 
act on the offensive, and give, by his example, move spirit, 
and zeal to his followers than they had hitherto exhibited 
It was his only comse, and though inoperative, it was 
ably attempted. 
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The debate, however, had hardly eommeiiced, when he 
was assailed as if by a storm. Several members rose at 
once to tell the Secretary their opinions of his merits — 
a personal hostility appeared palpable between the 
parties ; the subject and arguments were the same as 
those of the preceding night, but they were accompanied 
much more by individnal allusions. 

Sir John Parnell, late Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
wlio had been dismissed for refusing to support a Union, 
opened the debate. He spoke with great ability; he 
plainly avowed his opinion that it was a revolutionary 
change. of the Constitution, which the Parliament had no 
power to enact, and to which the King could not, con- 
sistently with his Coronation Oath, give the royal assent. 

Mr. Tighe, of Wicblow, followed and delivered his 
sentiments against the measure in the same terms, and 
with equal decision. Mr. George Ponsonby arose to 
move an amendment, negativing the address as far as 
it alluded to a Union. 

When Mr. George Ponsonby was roused, he had great 
debating powers : on minor subjects he was~often vapid, 
but on this occasion he far exceeded himself in argument, 
elocution, and in fortitude. He was sincere — his blood 
warmed — -he reasoned with a force, a boldness, and with 
an absence of all reserve, which he never before had so 
energetically exhibited. As a lawyer, a statesman, and a 
loyal Irish subject, he denied that either the Lords, or the 
Commons, or the King of Ireland, had the power of pass- 
in| or assenting to a Legislative Union. He avowed his 
opinion that the measure was revolutionary, and would 
run the destructive lengths of endangering the compact 
between the crown and the subjects, and the connection 
of the two nations. 

It is scarcely to be imagined what an effect such a 
speech, from a calm, discreet, and loyal man, a constitu- 
tional lawyer, and representative of a high aristocratic 
family, produced in that House. It was, in point of 
extent and powers, unexpected from so calm a character; 
and the impression therefore was proporlionably greater. 

The words, as he spoke them, were imbibed by every 
man who was a free agent in Parliament. In the course 
of his speech he assailed Lord CasHereaghwitli a strength 
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and unreserved severity, which greatly esceeded the usual 
bounds of his philippics. 

Cool and deliberate irony, ten times more piercing than 
tho shaiyest satire, flowed from his lips, in a slow rolling 
flood of indignant denunciation. His calm language 
never for one moment yielded to his warm impressions ; 
and it was' doubly formidable, from being restrained by 
prudence, and dictated by conviction. 

During Mr. Ponsonby's oration, a very impressive 
scene was exhibiting on thetreasury bench. Lord Castle- 
reagh had been anticipated — he seemed to be astounded 
— he moved restlessly on his seat— he became obviously 
disconcerted, whispered to those who sat near him, and 
appeared more sensitive than he had ever been on any 
public occasion. 

As Mr. Ponsonby advanced, the Secretary became more 
affected; occasionally he rose to intomipt; and when 
Mr. Ponsonby ceased, he appeared to be struggling with 
violent emotions : but he was unable to suppress the 
poignancy of his feelings, and he writhed under the casti- 
gation. His face flrtshed — his eyes kindled— and, for the 
first time in that House, he appeared to be rising into a 
high slate of agitation. Mr. Ponsonby, who stood directly 
before him, formed an admirable contrast : not a feature 
moved — not a muscle was disturbed ■; his small grey eyes 
ri vetted upon his adversary, expressed contempt and supe- 
riority more eiotiuently than lajiguage ; and whh these 
cool and scornful glances, which are altogether indes- 
cribable, Mr. Ponsonby, unperturbed, lislened to a reply 
which raised Lord Castlereagh in the estimation of his 
adherents. 

He had that morning decided on a course which the 
experience of the former evening had induced him to 
think might affect the debate in favour of the Govern- 
ment. He had resolved to act on the offensive, and, by 
an extravagant invective against the principles of the 
Anti-Unionists, to bhnd and detach some of the dullest 
of the country gentlemen from a party which he intended 
to represent as an anarchial faction ; and by holding up 
to his supporters an exemplary contempt for all public 
opinion, diminish the effect of patriotic declamation, from 
the poweilul pffpct of which the opponents of a Union 
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acquired so much strength and importance. On these 
grounds he had decided to act boldly himself, and to 
encourage and excite a simultaneous attack upon the 
principles and conduct of the leading members who 
opposed him. 

XV, For this species of conflict the youthful Minister 
was admirably adapted. He had sufficient firmness to 
advance, and sufficient pertinacity to persist in any asser- 
tion. Never had he more occasion to exert al! his 
(Hiwers ; nor did he fail in his efforts. He had no quahns 
or compunction to arrest his progress. In his reply there 
was no assertion he did not risk — no circumstance he did 
not vouch for — no aspersion he did not cast ; and he . 
even went lengths which he afterwards repented. To the 
Bar he applied the term "pettifoggers;" to the Opposi- 
tion, " cabal-— combiiiators — desperate faction;" and to 
the nation itself, " barbarism — ignorance," and " insen- 
sibility to protection and paternal regards she had ever 
experienced from the British nation." His speech was 
severe beyond any thing he had ever uttered within the 
walls of Parliament, and far exceeded the powers he was 
supposed to possess. He raked up every act of Mr. 
Ponsonby's political career, and handled it with a mas- 
terly severity ; but it was in the tone and in the manner 
of an angry gentleman. He had flown at the highest 
game, and his opponent (never off his guard) attended to 
his Lordship with a contemptuous and imperlurbablo 
placidity, which frequently gave Mr. Ponsonby a great 
advantage over warmer debatei's. On this occasion he 
seemed not at all to feel the language of Lord Castle- 
reagh ; he knew that he had provoked it, and he saw 
that he had spoken effectually by the irritation of his 
opponent. 

Lord Castlereagh was greatly exhausted, and Mr, Pon- 
sonby, turning round, audibly observed, with a frigid 
smile, and an air of utter indifference — " the ravings of 
an imitated youth — it was naiiiral." 

This was one of the most important personal conflicts 
during the discussions of the Union, and it had a very 

Swerful effect, at least, on the spirit of his Lordship's 
lowers. Truth was unimportant lo him : on personal 
attacks, his misrepresentation might honourably be re- 
34* 
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traded at convenient opportunities. He had no public 
cliaracter to forfeit; and a majority of his supporters 
were similarly circumstanced. Prompt personal hostiiity, 
therefore, was the line he had that moming decided on j 
and it was the most polilie step a minister so desperately 
circumstanced could adopt. When vicious measures are 
irrevocably adopted, obtrusive compunction must in- 
stantly be banished. He determined to reject every con- 
sideration, but thai of increasing his majorify; but he was 
routed by the very course he had calculated on to ensiu^ 
a victoiy. The foresight of Mr. Ponsonby had pene- 
trated through his policy, and showed him that, to coun- 
teract the enemy, ho should become the assailant, seize 
the very position his adversary had selected, and antici- 
pate the very line on which he had determined to tr^- the 
battle. This line Mr. Ponsonby had acted upon, and in 
this he had succeeded. 

The discussion now pi-oceeded with extraordinary as- 
perity; but the influonije of the Speaker, with a fow ex- 
ceptions, preserved the Members in tolerable order : it 
was often difficult to determine which side transgressed 
the most Mr. Arthur Moore on this night took a de- 
cided part ; and Mr, Egan trampled down the metaphori- 
cal sophistries of Mr, William Smith, as to the compe- 
tence of Parliament ; such reasoning he called rubbish, 
and such reasoners wpi'C scavengers ; like a dray horse !ie 
galloped over all his opponents, plunging and kicking, 
and overthrowing all before him. No member on that 
night pronounced a more sincei-e, clumsy, powerCtil ora- 
tion — of matter he had abundance — of language he made 
no selection ; and he was aptly compared fo the Trojan 
horse, sounding as if he had armed men within him. 

Never was there a more unlbrtunate quotation for the 
Government than one made by Mr. Serjeant Stanly ftom 
Judge Blackslone. 

The dictum of a puisne Judge, in a British court of 
law, was cited, to inilnence the opinion of 300 members 
in the Irish Parliament on the subject of their own anni- 
hilation. 

The debate continued with undiminished animation 
and hostility until ten o'clock on the morning of the Sllh, 
when Sir Laurence Parsons (Lord Rosse) sujiporteu 
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Mr. Ponsonby in a speech luminous, and in some parts 
almost sublime. He had caught the flame which his 
colleague had but kindled, and blazed with an eloC[ueiice 
of which he had shown but few examples, the impression 
was powerful. 

Mr. Frederick Palkiner, member for Dublin County, 
who immediately followed, was one of the most remark- 
able instances of inflexible public integi'ity in Ireland ; he 
would have been a valuable acquisition to the Govern- 
ment, but nothing could corrupt him. Week after week 
he was ineffectually tempted, through his friends, by a 
peerage or aught he might desire ; he replied.: " I am 
poor, 'tis true; but no human power, no reward, no tor- 
ture, no elevation, shall ever tempt me to betray my 
country, never mention to me again so infamous a pro- 
posal." He was, however, afterwards treated ungratefully 
by the very constituents whom he had obeyed, and died 
a victim to poverty and patriotism. 

Mr. James Fitzgerald had been dismissed from the 
office of Prime Serjeant, the highest at this ' bar, for 
refusing to relinquish his independence. He scorned to 
retain it under circumstances of dishonour, and on this 
night spoke at great length, and witha train of reasoning 
which must have been decisive in an uncorrupted 
assembly ; he refused every offer, and never returned to 
office.* 

Colonel Maxwell, (Lord Farnham), Mr. Lee (Water- 
ford), Mr. Barrington Judge of the High Court of Admi- 
ralty, and many others, pressed foi-ward to deliver their 
sentiments against so fatal a project. Every moment the 
debate grew warmer, and the determination to oppose it 
became more obvious, the members of Government were 
staggered, the storm increased, but Lord Castlereagh was 
calm ; he rose and spoke with a confident assui'ance 

• No man in Ireland w 
than Mr. Fitzgerald; lie 
writing its history. 

He af terwm'Js relinquished tlie design, and urged me to commence it — 
he handed roe the prospectus of what he intended, and no man in Iie- 
knd knew the occult details of that proceeding better than he. He is 
the Father of Mr. Vesey Filzgei-ald; had a very good fortune, and waa 
one of the most successful and persevering lawyers that ever practised in 
Ireland. 
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peculiar to himself; and particularly disavowed all cor- 
ruption, though ho had dismissed every man who would 
not promise to support him, and had near seventy subser- 
vient placemen at that moment on his side. 

XVI. At length Mr. Phinket arose, and, in the ablest 
speech ever heard by any member in that Parliament, 
went at once to the grand and decisive point, the incom- 
petence of Parliament, he could "go no further on principle 
dian Mr. Ponsonby, but his language was irresistible, and 
he left nothing to be urged. It was perfect in eloquence, 
and unanswerable in reasoning. Its eflect was indescri- 
bable ; and, for the first time, Lord Castleieagh, whom he 
personally assailed, seemed to shrink from the encounter. 
That speech was, of great weight, and it proved the elo- 
quence, the sincerity, and the fortitude of the speaker. 

But a short speech on that night, which gave a new 
sensation, and excited novel observa.tions, was a maiden 
speech by Colonel O'Doiinell of Mayo County, the eldest 
son of Sir Neil O'Donnell, a man of very large fortune in 
that county ; he was colonel of the Mayo regiment. He 
was a brave officer, and a well bred gentleman; and in 
all the situations of life he showed excellent qualities. On 
this night, roused by Lord Castlereagh'a invectives, he 
could riot contain his indignation ; and by anticipation 
" disclaimed all future allegiance, if a Union were effect- 
ed, he held it as a vicious revolution, and avowed that he 
would take the field at the head of his regiment to oppose 
its execution, and would resist rebels in rich clothes as he 
had done the rebels in rags." And for his speech in 
Parliament he was dismissed his regiment without further 
notice. 

As a contrast to the language of Colonel O'Doimell, it 
is curious to observe the new exhibition of Mi'. Trench, 
of Woodlawn. He was not satisfied with the disgusting 
exhibition of the preceding night, but again introduced 
himself to a notice which common modesty would have 
avoided. He now entered into a defence of his former 
tergiversation, and, most unfortunately for himself, con- 
tradicted distinctly the substance of both his former 
speeches. He thus solved al! the doubts which might 
have arisen as to his former conduct, closed the mouth 
of every friend from any possibility of defending him, 
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and delivered himself, without reserve, into the hands of 
his seducers. He said, " he had, since the night before, 
been fully convinced of the advantages of a Union, and 
would certainly support it." The Irish Peerage was soon 
hmwured by his addition, as Lord Ashtowii. 

After the most stormy debate remembered in the Irish 
Parliament, the question was loudly called for by the 
Opposition, who were now tolerably secure of a majority, 
never did so much solicilude appear in any public 
assembly; at length above sixty members had spoken, 
the subject was exhausted, and all parties seemed im- 
patient. The House divided, and the Oppbsittion with- 
drew to the Court of Requests. It is not easy to conceive, 
still less to describe, the anxiety of that moment ; a con- 
siderable delay took place. Mi-. Pousonby and Sir 
Laurence Parsons were at length named tellers for the 
amendment ; Mr. W. Smith and Lord Tyrone for the ad- 
dress. One hundred and eleven members had declared 
against the Union, and when the doors were opened, one 
hundred and five was discovered to be the total number 
of the Miiiister's adherents. The gratification of the 
Anti-Unionists was unbounded ; and as they walked 
deliberately in, one by one, to be counted, the eager spec- 
tators, ladies as well as gentlemen, leaning over the gal- 
leries, ignorant of the result, were panting with expecta- 
tion. Lady Castlereagh, then one of the finest women 
of the Com't, appeared in the serjeanl^s box, palpitating 
for her husband's fate. The desponding appearance and 
fallen crests of the Ministerial benches, and the exulting 
air of the opposition members as they eYitered, were in- 
telligible.* The murmurs of suppressed anxiety would 
have excited an interest even in the most unconnected 

• Mr. E^an, Chairman of Dublin County, a coarse, laige, HnfF, red- 
laced. Irishman, waa the last who entered. His exultation knew no 
bounds; as No. JlOwas announced, he stopped a moment at the Bar, 
flourished a great stick which he had in his hand over his head, aud 
with the voice of a Stentor cried out, 'Mnd Pw a hundred and eleveii !" 
He then sat quietly down, and burst out into an immodeiate and almost 
cMivnlave fit of laughter ; it was all hear). Never was there a finei' 
picture of genuine patriotism. He was very far from being rich, and liad 
an offer tobe made a Baron of the Exchequer, wilh 3,500/. a j'ear, if he 
would support the Union, but i-efused it wilh indignalion. On any other 
Eubject he would have supported the Government. 
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Stranger, who had known the objects and importance of 
the contest. How much more, therefore, must eveiy 
[rish breast which panted in the galleries have experi- 
enced that thrilling enthusiasm which accompanies the 
achievement of patriotic actions, when the Minister's de- 
feat was announced from the chair ! A due sense of re- 
spect and decorum restrained the galleries within proper 
bounds ; but a low cry of satisfiiction from the female 
audience could not be prevented, and no sooner was tha 
event made known out of doors, than the crowds that 
had waited during the entire night, with increasing im- 
patience for the vote which was to decide upon the inde- 
pendence of their country, sent forth loud and reiterated 
shouts of exultation, which, resounding through the cor- 
ridors and penetrating to the body of the House, added to 
the triumph of the conquerors, and to the misery of the 
adherents of the conquered Minister. 
Tiie numbers on this division were : — 



For Mr. Ponswiiby's Amendment 
For Lord Tyrone's addrras . . 



Majority against Government . . 6 

On this debate, the members who voted were circum 
stanced as follows : — 

Members holding ofSces during pleasure 69 

Memhere rewai-ded by offices for their voles .... 19 

Member openly seduced in the body of the House . . 1 
Commoneis created peers, or their wives peei-esaea, for 



Supposed to be uninfluenced 3 

The House composed of 300 

Voted that night 2!6 

Absent Members 84 



Of these eighty-four absent members, twenty-four were 
kept away by absolute necessity, and of the residue there 
can be no doubt Ihey were not friends to the Union, from 
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this plain reason — that the Government had the power of 
enfeircing the attendance of all the dependent memhers, 
and the Opposition had no power, they had none but vol- 
untary supporters ; of which number Lord Castlereagh 
was enabled to seduce forty-three during the prorogation, 
and by that acquisition out-voted the Anli-Unionists on 
the 5th of February, 1800. 

XVII. The members assembled in the lobby were 
preparing to separate, when Mr, Ponsonby requested they 
would return into the House and continue a very few 
minutes, as he had business of the utmost importance for 
their consideration ; this produced a profound silence ; 
Mv, Ponsonby than, in a few words, " congratulated the 
House and the country on the honest and patriotic asser- 
tion of their liberties ; but declared, that he considered 
there would be no security agauist future attempts to 
overthrow their independence, but by a direct and abso- 
lute declaration of the lights of Irishmen, recorded upon 
their journals, as the decided sense of the people, through 
tlieii- Parliament ; and he, therefore, without further pre- 
face, moved, " That this House will ever maintain (he 
undoubted birthright of Irishmen, lyy preserving an 
independent Parliament of Lords and Commons resi- 
dent in this Kingdom,, as stated and approved by his 
Majesty and the British Parliament L'l 1782." 

Lord Castlereagh, conceiving that further resistance 
was unavailing, only said, " that he considered such a 
motion of the most dangerous tendency ; however, if the 
House were determined on it, he be-gged to, declare his 
entire dissent, and on their own heads Se the consequences 
of so wrong and inconsidrate a measure," No further 
opposition was made by Government ; and the Speaker 
putting the question, a loud cry of approbation followed, 
with but two negatives, those of iiOrd Castlereagh and 
Mr. Toler (Lord Norbury) ; the motion was carried, and 
the members were rising to withdraw, when the Speaker 
Avishing to be strictly correct, called to Mr. Ponsonby, to 
write down his motion accurately ; he, accordingly, 
walked to the table to write it dov/n. This delay of a 
few moments, unimportant as it might seem in the 
common course of human occurrences, was an incident 
which, ultimately deranged the constitution of an empire, 
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and annihilated the legislature of an independent nation, 
a single fnometit, the most critical that ever occnrred in 
history ;■ and of all the events of Ireland, the most fatal 
and irretrievable. 

This may teach posterity, that the destinies of nations 
are governed by the same chances, subject to the same 
fatalities, and affected by the same misfortunes, as those 
■ of the humblest individual. 

XVIII. Whilst Mr. Ponsonby was writing his motion, 
every member, in profound silence, was observiwg the 
sensations of the opposite party, and conjecturing the 
feelings and anticipating the conduct of their adversaries. 

This motion involved, in one sentence, every thing 
which was sought after by the one party and dreaded by 
the other ; its adoption must hare ruined the Minister 
and dismissed the Irish Government. The Treasury 
Bench held a mournful silence, the Attorney General, 
Mr. Toler, alone appeared to hear his impending misfor- 
tune with a portion of that ease and playfulness which 
never forsook him. 

On Mr. Ponsonby's handing up his motion, he stood 
firm and collected, and looked around him with the honest 
confidence of a man who had performed his duty and 
saved his country, the silence of death prevailed in the 
galleries, and the whole assembly displayed a spectacle 
as solemn and important as any country or any era had 
ever exhibited. 

The Speaker repeated the question—" the ayes" burat 
forth into a loud peal, the gallery was in immediate 
motion, all was congratulation. On the question being 
put the second time (as was usual), a still louder and more 
reiterated cry of " aye, aye," resounded from every 
quarter ; only the sanie two nttgatives were heard, feebly, 
from the ministerial side. Government had given up the 
contest, and tlie independence of Ireland was on the very 
verge of permanent security, when Mr. William Charles 
Fortescue, member for Louth County, requested to be 
heard before the final decision was announced. 

He said, " that he was adverse to the measure of a 
legislative Union, and had given his decided vote against 
it, but he did not wish to bind himself for ever ; j 
circumstances might hereafter occur, which might n 
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that measure expedient foi the empire, and he did not 
approve of any determination which for ever closed the 
doors against any possibility of future discussion." 

The Opposition were paralyzed, Ihe Government were 
roused, a single sentence plausibly conceived, and (without 
reflecting on its destructive consequence) moderately 
uttered, by a respectable man, and an avowed Anti- 
Unionist, eventualiy decided the fate of the Irish nation. 
It oifered a pretext for timidity, a precedent for caution, 
and a subterfuge for wavering venality, 

XIX, Mr. French, of Roscommon, a country gentlemaa 
of high character, aud Lord Cole, a young nobleman of 
an honest, inconsiderate mind, who had, on the last division, 
voted sincerely against the IMinister, now, without a mo- 
ment's reflection on the ruin which must necessarily attend 
every diversity of sentiment in a party associated by only 
one tie, and bound together only upon one subject, declared 
themselves of Mr. Fortescue's opinion, Mr. John Claudius 
Beresford,* who had only been restrained from adhesion 
to the Clare connection by being representative of the me- 
tropolis, avowed himself of the same determination ; and 
thus that constitutional security, which a direct and pe- 
remptory declaration of indefeasible rights, one moment 
before, was on the point of permanently establishing, was, 
by the inconsiderate and temporising words of one feeble 
minded member, lost for ever. It is impossible to express 
the surprise and disappointment of the Anti-Unionists. 

To be defeated by the eifort of an enemy was to be 
borne, but to fall by the secession of a friend was insup- 
portable. The nan'ow jealousies and unconnected mate- 
rials of the Anti-Unionists were no longer to be concealed, 
either from friends or enemies. Mr. Ponsonby felt the 
critical situation of the country, the opposition had but a 
majority of five on the first division ; three seceders would 
have given a majority to Government, and a division could 
not be risked. 

Mr. Ponsonby's presence of mind instantly suggested 

* Mr. John Claudius Beresford, though he could not vote against the 
instructions of the Ci!y, took every oppoitunity of expressing, incident- 
ally^ his entire confidence in the Jair intentions of Lonl Castkreagh'a 
government ; and never appeared to be I'eally sincere in his opposition 
fo a Union. His speech is a fine specimen of temporizing. 
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the only remaining alternative. He lamented "that the 
smallest coutrai'iety of opinion should have arisen amongst 
men who ought to be united by the most powerful of all 
inducements, the salvation of their independence. He 
perceived however, a wish that he should not press the 
motion, founded, he supposed, on a mistaken confidence 
in the engagements of the Noble Lord (Lord Castlereagh,) 
that he w&uld not again bring forward that ruinous 
m.easure without the decided approbation of the people, 
and of the Parliament. Though he must doubt tlie sin- 
cerity of the Minister's engagements, he could not hesitate 
to acquiesce in the wishes of his friends, and he would 
therefore withdraw his motion." 

XX. The sudden transition fi-om exultation to despon- 
dency became Instantly apparent, by the dead silence 
which followed Mr. Ponsonby's declaration, the change 
was so rapid and so unexpected, that from the galleries, 
which a moment before were full of congratulation and 
of pleasure, not a single word was heard, crest-fallen and 
humbled, many instantly withdrew from the scene, and 
though the people without knew of nothing hut their 
victory, the retreat was a subject of the most serious soli- 
citude to every friend of Irish independence. 

Such an advantage couid not escape the anxious eye of 
Government;, chagrin and disappointment had changed 
sides, and the friends of the Union, who a moment before 
had considered their measure as nearly extinguished, rose 
upon their success, retorted in their turn, and opposed its 
being withdrawn. It was, however, too tender a ground 
for either party to insist upon a division, a debate was 
equally to be avoided, and the motion was suffered to be 
withdrawn. SirHenryCavendishkeenly and sarcastically 
remarked, that " it was a reti'eat after a victory." After 
a day's and a night's debate without intermission, the 
House adjourned at eleven o'clock the ensuing morning. 

Upon the rising of the House, the poptilace became 
tumultuous, and a violent disposition against those who 
had supported the Union was manifest, not only amongst 
the common people, but amongst those of a much higher 
class, who had been mingling with them. 

On the Speaker's coming out of the House, t!ie horses 
were I aken from his carriage, and he was drawn in triumph 
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through the streets by the people, who conceived the 
whimsical idea of tackling the Loixl Chancellor to the 
coach, and (as a captive genera! in a Roman triumph) 
forcing him to tug at the chariot of his conqueror. 

Had it been effected, it would have been a signal anec- 
dote, and wouid, at least, have immortalized the classic 
genius of the Irish. 

The populace closely pursued his Lordship for that 
extraordinary purpose ; he escaped with great difficulty, 
and fled, with a pistol in his hand, to a receding door-way 
in Clarendon-street. But the people, who pursued hiin 
in sport, set up a loud laugh at him, as he stood terrified 
against the door ; they offered him no personal violence, 
and reLurBed in high glee to their more innocent amuse- 
ment of drawing the Speaker. 

XXI. A scene of joy and triumph appeared universal, 
every countenance had a smile, throughout all ranks and 
classes of the people, men shook their neighbours heartily 
by the hand, as if the Minister's defeat was an event of 
individual good fortune, the mob seemed ag weli disposed 
to joy as mischief, and that was saying much for a Dublin 
assemblage. But a view of their enemies, as they came 
skulking from behind the corridors, occasionally roused 
them to no very ti'anquil temperature. Some members 
had to try their speed, and othei-s their intrepidity. Mr. 
Richard Martin, unable to get clear, turned on his hunters, 
and boldly faced a mob of many thousands, with a small 
pocket pistol in his hand. He swore most vehemently^ 
that, if they advanced six inches on him, he would imme- 
diately " shoot every mother's babe of them as dead as that 
paving stone" — (kicking one.) The united spirit and fun 
of his declaration, and his little pocket pistol, aimed at 
ten thousand men, women, and children, were so entirely 
to the taste of our Irish populace, that all symptoms of 
hostility ceased ; they gave him three cheers, and he re- 
gained his home without further molestation. 

Mr. O'Driscoi, a gentleman of the Irish Bar, one of the 
most sincere and active Anti-Unionists, used great and 
successful efforts to tranquilize the people ; and to his 
persuasions was chiefly to be attributed their peaceable 
dispersion. In one particular instance, he certainly pre- 
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vented a most atrocious mischief, if not a great crime, by 
his prompt and spirited interference. 

The House of Lords met on the 22d of January, 1799, 
the same day as the Commons, to receive the speech of 
the Viceroy. Though the nation was not unprepared for 
any instauce of its subserviency, some patriotic spirits 
might reasonably have been expected on so momentous 
a subject as the Union ; in this expectation, however, it 
was but feebly gi-aiified. 

Never did a body of hereditary nobles, many of ancient 
family, and several of splendid fortune, so disgrace their 
ancestry. 

After an ineffectual resistance by some, whose integrity 
was invincible, Ihe Irish Lords recorded their own humi- 
liation, and, in a state of absolute infatuation, perpetrated 
the most extraordinary act of legislative suicide which 
ever stained the records of a nation. 

The reply of the Irish Lori^, to the speech of the Bri- 
tish Viceroy, coincided in his recommendation, and vir- 
tually consented to prostrate themselves and their posterity 
for ever. The prerogatives of rank, the pride of anccstiy, 
the glory of the peerage, and the rights of the country, 
were equally sacriiiced. 

The facility witli which the Irish Lords re-echoed their 
sentence of extinction was quite unexampled. 

That stultified fiicihty can onlybe elucidated by taking 
a brief statistical view of what was once considered an 
august assembly, but which the over-bearing influence of 
the absolute and vindictive Chancellor had for some years 
reduced to a mere instrument of his ambition. 

In the hands of the Chancellor, Lord Clare, the House 
was powerless, his mere automaton or puppet, which he 
coerced or humoured, according to his ambition or caprice. 

There were, however, amongst the Irish nobility, a few 
men of spirit, pride, talent, and integrity ; but they wero 
too few for resistance. 

The education of the Irish noblemen of that day was 
little calculated for debate or Parliamentary duties ; they 
very seldom took any active part in Parliamentary dis- 
cussions, and more rarely attained to that confidence in 
public speaking, without which no efJecl can be produced. 
They could argue, or might declaim, but were unequal to 
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what is termed debate ; and being confirmed in their tor 
pidify by an habitual abstinence from ParUamentaiy dis- 
cussions, when the day of danger came, they were unequal 
to the contest. 

Lord Clare, on the contraiy, from his forensic habits, 
his dogmatic arrogance, and unrestrained invective, had 
an incalculable advantage over less practised reasoners. 
The modest were overwhelmed by flights of astounding 
rhapsody, the patriotic borne down by calumny, the dif- 
fident silenced by contemptuous irony ; and nearly the 
wliole of the Peerage, without being able to account for 
their pusillanimity, were either trampled under his feet, or 
were mere puppets in the grasp of this all-powerful Chan- 
cellor. Such was the state of the Irish Lords in 1799. 
The extent of Lord Clare's connections, and the energy of 
his conduct during the last insurrection, had contributed 
to render him nearly despotic over both the Government 
and the country. Dickson, Bishop of Down, and Marlay, 
Bishop of Limerick, were the only spiritual peers that 
ventured to oppose him, both were of invincible integrity 
and uudeviating patriotism, his Grace of Limerick was 
the uncle of Mr. Grattan ; and the Bishop of Down was 
the intimate friend of Mr. Fox : unfortunately, both were 
too mild, unassuming, and dignified, to contend success- 
fullv against so haughty and remorseless an opponent. 

XXII. The Bishop of Down was a prelate of^the most 
faultless character, the extreme beauty of his countenance, 
the gentleness of his manners, and the patriarchal dignity 
of his figure,, rendered him one of the most interesting 
persons in society. 

His talents were considerable, but they were neutralized 
by his modesty ; and he seldom could be prevailed upon 
to rise in the House of Peers upon political subjects. On 
this night, however, stung to the quick by the invectives, 
and indignant at the designs of the Chancellor, he made a 
reply to him of which he was supposed incapable. Severity 
from the Bishop of Down was likewise so unusual, that 
the few sentences he pronounced, stunned the champion 
more than all the speeches of his more disciplined oppo- 
nents. 

Nothing, however, could ovei'come the influence of Lord 
Clare, The Irish Lords lay prostrate before the Goverii- 
35* 
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ment, but the leaders were not inattentive to their own 
interests. The defeat of Government in the Commona 
gave them an importance they had not expected. 

The debates and conduct of the Irish peers beara com- 
piiratively unimportant share in the transactions of that 
epoch, and have but httle interest in the memoirs of those 
times ; but the accounts of Lord Annesley, &;c., record 
their corruption.* 

It is not the object, therefore, of these anecdotes, to 
dilate more upon the proceedings of that degraded assem- 
bly, than incidentally to introduce, as episodes, their in- 
dividual actions, and to state that a gi'eat proportion of 
the million and a half levied upon Ireland, and distributed 
by Lord Castlereagh's Commissioners of Compensation, 
went into the pockets of the Lords Spiritual and Tempo- 
ral of Ireland. 

XXtll. From the hour that Mr. Ponsonby's motion 
was withdrawn, Government gained strength, the standard 
of visionary honours and of corrupt emoluments was 
raised for recruits, a congratulatory, instead of a conso- 
latory dispatch, had been instantly forwarded to Mr. Pitt, 
and another to the Duke of Portland ; and it was not 
difficult to foresee, that the result of that night, though 
apparently a victory over the proposition for a Union, 
atfcrded so strong a point for the Minister in the subse- 
quent negotiations, by which he had determined to achieve 
his measure. The arguments and divisions on succeed- 
ing debates proved, beyond the possibility of question, 
the overwhelming advantage which Mr. Fortescue's pre- 
cedent had given to those who were determined to dis- 
pose of their consistency under colour of their moderation. 

The bad consequences which were likely to result from 
this event, did not at first occur to many of the Opposi- 
tion. Some of the leading members of that party, highly 
elated at the success of the last division, could see no- 

• It is supposed that the imporlanf parts of these records have been 
suppressed at court; the writer could only trace tliem to the bureau of 
Lord Annesley, but never could procure autlienticated exttaeta. It is 
therefore only front the payments at the Treasury, and the admission of 
the parties, that the corrupt payments can be suhstantialed. One Yolnma 
of Uie repoits made by the commissioners of compensation and distribu- 
tion of =£1,500,000 was given to tbe Author by Mr, Vesey Fitzgerald; 
some cs'racts are given from il ; the rest have been st 
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tiling but the prospect of nu increasing majority and an 
uitiinate triumph ; these were numerous but short-sighted. 
Others regarded, with a wise sohcitude, the palpable 
want of political connection in the party that opposed the 
Minister. However, Lord Castlereagh who had so con- 
fidently pressed forward a measure which Parliament 
had decidedly rejected, and the public universally repro- 
bated, found his situation the most difficult imaginable. 
He had no just reason to expect support in minor 
measures, who had proved himself utterly unworthy of 
the confidence of Parliament on one of the first magni- 
tude. His pride was humbled, but his firmness and per- 
severance overcame his difficulties, and the nest import- 
ant division on Lord Corry's motion clearly proved the 
consummate address with which he had trafficked with 
tho members during the interval. All the weapons of 
seduction were in his hands ; and, to acquire a majority, 
he had only to overcome the wavering and feeble. A 
motion of Lord Corry's, made a few days afterwards, in 
order to prevent any future scheme of a Union, afier a 
long debate, was also negatived (by a majoiity of fifty- 
eight), and fhus concluded all discussion on the Utiion 
for that session. Tho session, however, had scarcely 
closed, when his l^ordship recommenced his warfare 
agaitist his cotmuy. The treasury was in his hands, 
patronage in his note-book, and all the influence which 
the scoiu'ge or the pardon, reward or punishment could 
possibly produce on the trembling rebels, was openly 
resorted to. Lord Oornwallis determined to put Irish 
honesty to the test, and set out upon an experimental 
tour through those parts of the country where the no- 
bility and gently were most likely to entertain him. 
He artfully selected those places where he could best 
make his way with corporations at public dinners, and 
with the aristocracy, country gentlemen, and farmers, by 
visiting then- mansions and cottages, Ireland was tiius 
canvassed, and every gaol was converted to a' hustings. 

In reflectitig, therefore, on the estraoi-dinary fate of 
Mr. Ponsonby's declaratory motion jast and not incon- 
siderate alarm must have been excited in the mind of 
evety man who had determined boldly and unequivo- 
cally to support the freedom of his country. 
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It was not now difficult to perceive, that, to the cool 
and reasoning part of the nation, melancholy foretodings 
must naturally arise, from the decided absence of that 
cordial, unqualified co-operation amongst the members, 
of the opposition, by whose nndeviating unanimity aJone 
the revival of the project, and the probable ruin of the 
country could be resisted. 

It was evident that, by the thoughtless conduct of Mr. 
Portescue, Lord Cole, and Mr. French, the conclusive 
rejection of the proposal was prevented, had they been 
even one moment silent, Ireland would have been a 
proud, prosperous, free, tranquil, and productive member 
of the British Empire. But their puerile inconsistency 
lost their country, gave a clue to the Secretary, and the 
Government, before plunged in a hopeless perplexity, and 
opened a wide door for future discussion, which Mr. Pon 
sonby's motion would have for ever prevented. 

In a body composed as the Parliament of Ireland, 
though this misfortune must ever be deplored, and those 
gentlemen for ever censured, yet such an event wa.s not 
a subject for astonishment, A great number of those 
who composed the House were most inexperienced states- 
men — they meddled but little individually in any arrange- 
ment of debates, and voted according to their party or 
their sentiments, without the habit of any previous con- 
sultation. 

Such men, therefore, after the last division against the 
Minister, could not suppose he would again revive the 
question, and they partook of the general satisfaction. 
Moderation was now recommended, as the proper course 
for a loyal opposition, and the proposal for a Union hav- 
ing been virtually negatived, it was observed by the 
courtly oppositionists to be at ieast unkind, if not indis- 
creet, to push Government further at a " moment like the 



On the other hand, those who wished to complete the 
victory, conid not shut their eyes to the hazard of mode- 
rate proceedings, and their zeal led them to wish to im- 
prove their advantage, and, if possible, to remove Lord 
Cornwallia from the Government, as a finishing stioke to 
the measure. But the conduct of Mr. Fortescue and his 
supporters had miserably deceived them, and had con 
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vinced the leaders of the Opposition that they were ahout 
to tread very uncertain ground, and that their first con- 
sideration should be, how far the possibility of attaining 
their ultimate object should he weighed against the pro- 
bable event of losing their majority by another trial of 
sti'ength. 

Reasoning people without doors, saw the danger still 
more clearly than those who had individually to encounter 
it. Regardless of the solemn engagements he had made 
in the House, and by which he had Jm]Kised on many of 
the opposition, the Minister and his agents lost no oppor- 
tunity, nor omitted any means, of mailing good their 
party amongst the Members who had not publicly declared 
themselves, and of endeavouring to pervert the principles 
and corrupt the consistency of those who had. Lord 
Castlereagh's ulterior efforts were extensive and indefati- 
gable, his spirit revived and every hour gained ground 
on his opponents. He clearly perceived that the ranks 
of the Opposition were too open to be strong, and too 
mixed to be unanimous. The exti-aordinary fate of Mr, 
Ponsonby's declaration of rights, and the debate on a 
similar motion by Lord Corry, which so shortly allerwards 
met a more serious negative, proved the truth of these 
observations, and identified the persons through whom 
that truth was to be afterwards exemplified. 

The disheartening eifects of Mr. Fortescue's conduct 
(notwithstanding the general exuhation of the country_), 
appeared to make a very powerful impression on the public 
mind, it was assiduously circulated by Government as a 
triumph, and on all occasions reluctantly alluded to hy 
the Anti-Unionists, it became apparent that the increasing 
majority against tiie minister, on the second division, if 
unaccompanied by that fittal circumstance, would have 
effectually established the progressive power of the oppo- 
sition, and rapidly hastened the upset of Government." 
But the advantage of that majority was lost, and the 

• It is observable, that in all debates of Parliament, " o moment tUce 
the presenf or, " ite is not the time," or, " it would be highly mcon- 
•eentent at this time," &o. are invariably used as arguments by MiniEterB 
■when they have no BubstantJal reasons to give tor their refusals, it is a 
sweeping species of reply of great utility, as it answera all subjects and 
alln 
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possibility of exciting division amongst the Anti-Unionists 
could no longer be questioned. This consideraiion had 
an immediate and extensive effect, the timid recommenced 
their fears, the wavering began to think of consequences 
the venal to negociate : and the public mind, particularly 
amongst the Catholics, who still smarted from the scourge, 
became so deeply affected, and so timorously doubtful, 
that some of the persons, assuming to themselves the title 
of Catholic Leaders* sought an audience, in order to 
inquire from Marquis Cornwallis, " What would be the 
advantage to the Catholics, if a llnion should happen to 
be effected in Ireland 1" 

However, great confidence in an ultimate crashing of 
the project kept its place in the Opposition. The Parlia- 
ment, unaccustomed to see the Minister with a majority 
of only one, considered him as totally defeated. A rising 
party is sure to gain proselytes. Government, therefore, 
lost ground as the Opposition gained it; and for a few 
days it was generally supposed that the Viceroy and 
Secretary must resign. Many of their adherents shrunk 
from them. A large proportion of Parliament was far 
beyond the power either of fear or corruption, yet the 
impartial history of these times must throw a partial 
shade over the consistency of Ireland, and exhibit some 
of the once leading characters in both Houses in a course 
of the most humiliating, corrupt, and disgusting seiTility ; 
contradicting by the last act of their political lives, the 
whole tenor of their former principles, from the first 
moment they had the power of declaring them to the 
nation. In another quarter, those who formed an Oppo- 
sition to the Minister on the question of a Union, had 
been, and wished to continue, his avowed supporter's on 
every other. The custom of the times, the venality of 
the court, even the excessive habits of convivial luxury, 
had combined gradually to blunt the poignancy of public 
spirit, and fhe activity of patriotic exeitions, on ordinary 

• Mr. ISellew (liiother to Sir Patiick Bellew), Mr. Lynch, and some 
otliera, had several lodiences ■«jth the Viceroy; the Catholic Bishops 
were generally deceived lulo (he most disgusting eubservience, rewarfa 
were not wilhlield, Mr Bellew was to be appointed a County Ji:do;e, hut 
that heing found impLT'ticibip, he got a secret pension, which Ee has 
cow enjoyed for Ihirtj'-two years. 
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subjects. The terrors of the rebellion, scai'cely yet extin- 
guished had induced many to cling for protection round a 
government whose principles they had condemned, and 
whose politics they had resisted. The subtle Viceroy knew 
full well how to make his advantage of the moment, and 
by keeping up the delusion, under the name of loyalty 
and discretion, he restrained within narrow limits the 
spirit of constitutional independence wherever he found 
he could not otherwise subdue it." 

' Mr. Curran, Mr. Gratian, and some other membeis of tlie Opposition, 
seceded from the new Parliament. Never was any step more indiscreet, 
more ill timed, or to themselves more injurious ; thai the cause of Ireland 
should lose iBTj such advocates at the very moment she most teq^uired 
(hem, was truly unfortunale. Mr. Gratian returned to Parliament when 
too late, Mr, Curran, never; and his tiae tajinlswere bat to himself and 
his country for ever- 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



The different views of the Opposition — Opposilion not suffioently or- 
ganizej or coiinecled — Disunion in consequence of fhe Catfiolic ques- 
fion — Catholics duped— Alternately oppressed and fostered — Lord 
Clffl'e's great iiiiluenee~Very important despatch from Mr Pitt, to 
Lord Comwallis — Unprecedented plan of Lord Castlereagh — Remark- 
able dinner — The plan or conspiracy — Acceded to — Rewards in Per- 
spective — Meeting of Anli-TTnionists at Lord Charlemonl'?— Opposi- 
lion Lords meet — Lord Castlereagh's Plan laid before them — Counter- 
pian proposed — Rejected — Earl Belmore — His motion to the same 
efecl aa Mj'. Ponsonby's — Rejected — Very numerous addresses i^ainst 
the Union — Particularly Dublin — A Privy Council— Lord Clare's vio- 
lence — Military execution — People killed and wounded — ^InefBciently 
broi^ht before Parliament — Anti-Union dinner — Mr. Handcock oi 
Athlone, a conspicuous patriot — Corrupt slate of the British Parlia- 
ment — Compared with that of Ireland at the Union^Mr. Handcock 
biiljed. 

I. The Members of the old Opposition who had been 
returned to the new Parliament in 1797, did not exceed 
fifty; but several others, who had been connected {and 
some of them closely) with Government, showed a ten- 
dency, on the Union alone to sever themselves from their 
old attachment ; accuatonied to support administration, 
they formed no cordial co-operation with those who had 
professed a more extensive principle of opposition ; and 
riiough they wished to oppose the Union, they did not 
wish to oppose the Minister, and they acted without 
decisive effect, because they wrought on too contracted a 
foundation. 

The opposition to Union were, in fact, united on no 
one question but that of the Union, even in the measure 
of that opposition they were not agreed, much less in the 
mode of securing a retreat or of profiting by a victory. 
But still the opposition to annexation brought them closely 
together. A view of the House at this period was quite 
unprecedented ; the friends of Catholic Emancipation were 
seen on the same benches with those of Protestant ascen- 
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dency, the supporters of reform divided with the borough 
influence, a sense of common danger drew men together 
on this topic who were dissimilar in sentiment, adverse in 
opinion, jealons in interest, and antagonists in principle. 
They conjointly presented a formidable front to the enemy, 
but possessed within themselves neither subordination nor 
unqualified unanimity, qualities which were essentially 
necessary to preserve so heterogeneous a body from the 
destructive weapons which were provided for their over- 
throw. 

There was no great leader whom they could coUec- 
tiyety consult or obey, no systematic course determined 
on for their conduct, no pre-arranged plan of proceeding 
without doors, or practical arrangement for internal de- 
bate ; their energies were personal, their enthusiasm 
graduated, and Uieir exertions not gregarious. Eveiy 
man formed his own line of procedure : the battle was 
hand to hand, the movements desultory ; whether they 
clashed with the general interest, or injured the general 
cause, was hardly contemplated, and seldom perceived 
untii the injm-y had happened. 

II. The i^cs^eM? of Parliament principally existed amongst 
the members who had formed the general opposition to 
the Union, Some habitual fiiends of administi-ation, there- 
foroj who had on this single question seceded from tlie 
Court, and who wished to resume their old habits on the 
Union being disposed o^ obviously felt a portion of naiTOW 
jealousy at being led by those whom they had been accus- 
tomed to oppose, and reluctantly joined in any liberal 
opposition to a Court which they had been in the habit of 
supporting. They desired to vote against the Union in 
the abstract, but to commit themselves no farther against 
the Minister. Many, upon this temporizing and inefiective 
principle, cautiously avoided any discussion, save upon 
the direct proposition ; and this was remarkable, and felt 
to be minous in the succeeding session,* 

But the strongest and most fatal cause of division 
amongst the Members of the opposition, was certainly 

* It is worthy ot observation, that Lord Casllereagli was so aware of 
that feeling amongst thoaa who opposed Ihe Union, thai, in 1800, Lord 
ComwallLs's apeeeh did not even hint at a revival of that measure 
Ifcnce the dinunislied minority on Sit Laurence Parson's motion. 
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their radical difference of opinion on the Catholic question. 
Those who had determined to support the Catholic cause, 
as the surest mode of preventing any future attempts to 
attain a Onion, were obliged to dissemble their intentions 
of proj)osing emancipatioci, lest they should disgust the 
Catholic opponents who acted with them solely against 
the Union. Those who were enemies to Catholic relax- 
ation were also obliged to conceal their wishes, lest their 
determination to resist that measure should disgust the 
advocates of emancipation, who had united with them on 
the present occasion. 

The Viceroy knew manldnd too well to dismiss the 
Catholics without a comfortable conviction of their certain 
emancipation ; he turned to them the honest side of his 
countenance : the priests bowed before the soldierly con- 
descensions of a starred veteran. The titular Ai'chbishop 
was led to believe he would instantly become a real 
prelate ; and before the negociation concluded, Dr. Troy 
was consecrated a decided Unionist, and was directed to 
send pastoral letters to his colleagues to pronlote it. 
Never yet did any clergy so retrograde as the Catholic 
hierarchy, &c., on that occasion. It is true that they were 
deceived ; but it was a corrupt deception, and they felt it 
during eigh,t and twenty years. Most of them have since 
sojourned to the grave, simple titulars, and have left a 
double lesson to the world, that Priests and Governments 
can rely but little on each other, and that the people 
should in general be very sceptical in relying upon either. 

Nothing could be more culpable than the conduct of a 
considerable portion of the Catholic clergy; the Catholic 
body were misled, or neutralized, throughout the entire of 
that unfortunate era. In 1798 they were hanged; in 1799 
they were caressed ; in 1800 they were cajoled ; in 1801 
they were discarded ; and, after a lapse of twenty-six years, 
they were complaining louder than when they were in 
slavery. Nothing can now keep pace with their popula- 
tion but their poverty ; and no body of men ever gave a 
more helping hand to their own degradation and miseiy. 

Lord Castlereagh, in his nature decided and persevering, 
was stimulated still more by the spirit and aiTogance of 
the restless and indeiatigable Chancellor. Lord Clare 
had professed himself an enemy to the Union ; bul, de- 
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hided by his ambition, he conceived he might rale the 
British councils, as he had governed those of Ireland, 
The Union, rejected his power would be extinguished ; if 
it were carried, his influence might be tmnsferred to a 
larger field; he therefore determined that the measure 
should be achieved, whether by fraud, or force, or corrup- 
tion, was to him a matter, if n6t of indifference, at least 
of no perplexing solicitude. 

Lord Castlereagh enhsted him willingly under his ban- 
ners, whilst the Marquis Cornwallis, peitinacious, yet 
plausible, cajoled men, whom the address of Fitzgibbon 
would have irritated, or the undisguised corruption of 
Castlereagh have disgusted or alarmed. 

III. Mr. Pitt had, by a private despatch to Lord Corn- 
wallis, desired that the measure should hot be then pressed, 
unless he could be certain of a majority of fifty* The 
Chancellor, on learning tlie import of that despatch, ex- 
postulated in the strongest terms at so pusillanimous a 
decision. His Lordship- never knew the meaning of the 
word moderation in any public ptu'suit, and he cared not 
whether the Union were carried by a majority of one or 
one hundred. 

Lord Castlereagh, though practically unskilled, was 
intuitively artful, he was cool, whilst Lord Clare was in- 
flamed ; and Lord Cornwallis, as a soldier, preferred stra- 
tagem to assault, and cautiously opened his trenches before 
eveiy assailable member. Lord Castlereagh had reflected 
on an unfevourahle circumstance, which he had the spirit 
and policy, as far as possible, to counteract. 

In the former session, the opposition had derived con- 

' The original despatch I saw and read ; il was brought from Mr, 
Cooke'B office secretly, and shown to me for a particular purpose, and 
ccimpletelj deceived me, but I could not obtain possession of it. I after- 
wards discovered that it had not been replaced m Ihe office. It was sub- 
scribed by Mr. Pitt himself, and the name of Mr. Banker occiirred more 
than once in it ; if did not compliment him. 

I have reason to believe that that despatch, with some other impoTtant 
papers, was afterwards accidentally dropped in College Green, and found 
by Doctor Kearney, then Provost of Dublin University. He told me he 
had iound such [mpers, and promised to show Ihein to me al a fufure day 
when the question was decided, but never did. Doctor Kearney was a 
grotesque figure, wonderfully short and droll, but a man of learning and 
of excellent character in every respect He was afterwards made 
Bishop of Ossory, he was an Anti-Unionisl. 
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siderable advantage from the spirit with which many of 
the party had inclined towards personal hostilities ; this, 
in the ensuing session, was to be retaliated with interest; 
btit man y of Loi-d Oastlereagh's adherents, though engaged 
to vote, might not be so well inclined to combat for a 
Union. He was naturally of high spirit, but this was not 
to be imparted to others, nor could he, prudently, exhibit 
it himself; he had the command of money, hut not the 
creation of courage, and his cause was not calculated to 
generate that, feeling; he therefore devised a plan, un- 
precedented, and which never could have been thought 
of in any other couiitiy than Ireland : it has not been the 
subject of any publication.* 

IV. He invited to dinner, at his house in Merrion Square, 
above twenty of his most staunch supporters, consisting of 
"tried men," and men of "fighting femihes," who might 
feel au individual pride in resenting every personality of 
the opposition, and in identifying their own honour with 
the cause of Government. This dinner was sumptuous ; 
the Champagne and- Madeira had their due effect : no 
man could be more condescending than the noble host. 
After due preparation, the point was skilfully introduced 
by Sir John Blaquiere (since created Lord de Blaquiere,) 
who, of ail men, was best calculated to promote a gentle- 
maidy, convivial, fighting conspiracy ; he was of the old 
school, an able diplomatist ; and with the m<rat polished 
manners and imposing address, he combined a friendly 
heart and decided spirit ; in polite conviviahty he was 
nnri vailed. 

Having sent round many loyal, mingled with joyous 
and exhilarating toasts, he stated, that he understood the 
opposition were disposed to persona! unkindness, or even 
incivilities, towards His Majesty's best friends, the Union- 
ists of Ireland. He was determined that no man should 
advance upon him by degrading the party he had adopted, 
and the measures he was pledged to support. A full 
bumper proved his sincerity, (he subject was discussed 

• Itwas communicated tome on the morning a/ier its development, hy 
a Member of Pai-liamenl, who was himself present and engaged in Ihe 
enterprise, butwAose real principles were decidedly averse to a Union, to 
which he had been induced to give his inEiiicere support ; but though he 
bad ample spirit, he had too much good sense to quari'el on the subject 
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With great glee, and some of the company hegan to feel a 
zeal foi' " actual service." 

Lord Castlereagh affected some coquetry, lest this idea 
should appear to have originated with him ; but, when he 
perceired that many had made up their minds to act even 
on the offensive, he calmly observed, that some mode 
should, at all events, be taken to secure the constant pre- 
sence of a sufficient number of the Government friends 
during the discussion, as suhjecls of the utmost import- 
ance were often totally lost lor want of due attendance. 
Never did a sleight-of-hand man joggle more expertly. 

One of his Lordship's prepared accessories (as if it 
were a new thought) proposed, humourously, to have a 
dinner for twenty or thirty every day, in one of the com- 
mittee chambers, where they could be always at hand to 
make up a House, or for any emergency which should 
call (or an unexpected reinforcement, during any part of 
the discussion. 

The novel idea of such a detachment of legislators was 
considered whimsical and humourous, and, of course, was 
not rejected. Wit and puns began to accompany the 
bottle ; Mr, Cooke, the Secretary, then, with significant 
nods and smirking inuendos, began to circulate his official 
rewards to the company. The hints and the claret united 
to raise visions of the most gratifying nature, every man 
became in a prosperous state of official pregnancy : em- 
bryo judges, counsel to boards, envoys to foreign courts, 
compensation pensioners, placemen at chance, and com- 
missioners in assortments, all revelled in the anticipation 
of something substantial to be given to every Member 
who would do the Secretary the honour of accepting it. 

The scheme was unanimously adopted. Sir John Bla- 
quiere pleasantly observed that, at all events, they would 
be sure of a good cook at their dinners. After much wit, 
and many flashes of convivial bravery, the meeting sepa- 
rated after midnight, fully resolved to eat, drink, speak, 
and Jight for Lord Castlereagh. They so far kept their 
words, that the supporters of the Union indisputably 
showed more personal spirit than their opponents dming 
the session. 

The house of Lord Charlemont was the place of meet- 
ing for the leading Members, opponents of the Union ; the 
36' 
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hereditary patriotism and honour of his son, the present 
Earl, pointed him out for general confidence. Tire next 
morning after Lord Castlereagh's extraordinary coterie, 
a meeting was held at Charlemont House, to consider of 
the best system to be pursued in theHous°eof CommonSj 
to preserve the country from the impending rnin. 

No man in Ireland was more sincere than Lord Char- 
lemont. Lord Corry was by far more ardent, and Lord 
Leitrim more reserved, in Iheir manners : the Commoners 
who attended, were alike honest and honourabie : their 
objects were the same, but their temperature was un- 
equal ; and this meeting, with very few exceptions, was 
exactly the reverse of that of the Minister : patriotic, dis- 
interested, itidedendent, and talented ; but of a cairn, 
gentle, and reflective character. 

Lord Castlereagh's prdect against their courage was 
ommunicated to most of them ; and throe distinct pro- 
posals (it would, perhaps, be improper lo state them now) 
were made on that occasion. 

In the judgment of the proposer (who still retains the 
same opinion,! either of them, if adopted with spirit and 
adhered to with perseverance, would have defeated the 
Minister ; but the great body of the meeting disapproved 
of them. Mr, Grattan, LoM Corry, Mr. John Ball, Co- 
lonel O'Donnell, Mr. 0'I)onnell, Mr, Egan, and some 
other gentlemen, zealously approved of by i'ar tho most 
decisive and spirited of the three expedients. Tliepro- 
poser well knew that no ordinary measures could be suc- 
cessful against the Government, and that by nothing but 
extremes could the Uuiori be even suspended. , The re- 
sidue of the meeting were, perhaps, more discreet ; and 
never was there seen a more decided predisposition to 
tranquilhty, than in the majority of the distinguished 
men at that important assembly of Irish patriots. 

However, on the very first debate, in 1800, it appeared 
mdisputably that Lord Casllereagh had diffused his own 
spirit into many of his adherents, and it became equally 
apparent, that it was not met witii corresponding ardour 
by the opposition : to this, however, there was one memo- 
rable exception, to Mr. Grattan alone was it reserved to 
support the spirit of his party, and to exemplify tlie gal- 
lantry he so strongly recommended to others. Roused by 
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Mr. Corry, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, he gave hiir. 
no time for repentance ; and, considering the temper of 
the times, the propensity of the people, and the intense 
agitation upon the subject, it is marvellous, that this was 
the only instance of bloodshed during the contest. Mr. 
Grattan had shot him at day hreak, and the iuteliigeiice 
arrived whilst the House was yet sitting, its effect was 
singular. The project at Lord Castlereagh's well war- 
ranted reprisals." 

V. Lord Corry, now Eari Belmore, was one of the most 
zealous, unflinching, and respectahie of the Anti-Union- 
ists : a young nobleman of considerable talent and in- 
tegrity, he felt sorely the ruin whicli tlie fijopant ivtil^e- 
cility and short vision of Mr. Fortescue and Lord Cole 
had brought upon the country. He could not believe but 
that all those who had composed the majority against the 
Union, would, on recovering their i-ecollection, see the ne- 
cessity of Mr. Ponsonby's motion, and he detoiinined, by 
a declaration of a similar purport, to give them an op- 
portunity of recovering from that error which they iirad- 
vertantly fell into. 

In this, however, his Lordship was mistaken, the ex- 
treme impolicy of any ])ledge of eternal enmity to Union 
had, from the last day, been sedulously inculcated by the 
friends of Government, ijpon every feeble-minded or 
wavering member; and I^rd Carry's motion, after an 
animated, long, and high-blooded debate, was definitively 
negatived by a considerable majority, and gave another 
handle to the Viceroy for ulterior efforts. 

Though the fate of Lord Oorry's motion was of a most 
distracting nature, it made but little impression on the 
confidence of the Anti-Unionists ; they could not bring 
themselves to suppose that a measure so vital, so con- 
clusive, and so g a-^i iliy detested, being once negatived, 
could again be ptoposed by the (defeated ministers) to 
the same Paihament. Thousands of addresses were 
presented, and lesolutions passed against any further dis- 
cussion, and, foi a time, lejoicing and confidence were 
the general subjects thioughout the whole nation. 

* Two of tlie three expedientn propo?eJ, at fiisl view, might appear 
extravagant, and were called impracticable ; one was certainlj' easy, all 
were loyal, and either oi tlieni would have heen efieotiye. 
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VI. The rejoicings in the metropolis exceeded all others. 
Diibhn was more than any other place interested in 
defeating a measure which must, hy the consequent 
emigration of the nobles and commoners, deprive it of 
eveiy advantage which their splendour and luxury of 
society, their grand and mimerous establishments, influx 
of strangers, and expenditure of great fortunes amongst 
its citizens, must confer upon a city which was not com- 
mercial. 

These ebullitions of joy and gratitude to their deli- 
verers, and hostility lo the Unionists, were excessive. 
Lord Castlereagh was hung in effigy and burnt facing 
the door of the author, in Merrion Square ; but no dis- 
turbance occurred that could possibly justify military ex- 
ecution. The violent spirit, however, of the Chancellor, 
anticipated some attack on his partisans, which conscious 
culpability, a heated imagination, and his own terrors had 
raised up as a spectre before him, and led him to counte- 
nance one of the most unjustifiable. On the universality 
of the rejoicings and rather boisterous demonstrations 
of joy, at the defeat of Government, his alarmed Lord-, 
ship under colour of taking precautions to preserve the 
peace, called a Privy Council to the Castle, which might 
screen himself under the authority of that body, from the 
individual imputation of those measures of severity, 
which he determined to put in force against the rejoicing 
population, should any feasible opportunity be given for 
the interference of the military. This is a matter of fact, 
but care was taken that anyorder which might be given, 
or the proximate authority through which any wanton 
violence might be committed amongst the people, should 
not be made public. 

About nine at night, a party of the military stationed 
in the old Custom House, near Essex Bridge, silently sal- 
lied out with trailed arms, without any civil magistrate, 
and ordy a serjeant to command them ; on arriving at 
Capel-street the populace were in the act of violently 
huzzaing for their friends, and, of course, with equal 
vehemence execrating their enemies ; but no riot act was 
read, no magistrate appeared, and no disturbance or 
tumult existed to warrant military interference. 

The soldiers, however, having taken a position a short 
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way down the street, without being in any way assailed, 
fired a volley of bails amongst the people ; of course a 
few were killed and some wounded ; amongst the former 
were a woman and a boy, a man fell dead at the feet of 
Mr, P. Hamihon, the Kin^-'s Proctor of the Admiralty, 
who, as a mere spectator, was viewing the illumination. 
This is only mentioned to evince the violent spirit which 
guided the Government of that day, and the tyrannic 
means which were resorted to, to teriify the people from 
testifying their zeal at their deliverance, as they fancied, 
fi-om the proposed annexation. 

■ This outrage was made a subject of complaint to Par- 
liament, but so well w^ere the actors concealed, that nothing 
could be developed to lead to punishment. The rejoicings 
however, were neither ended nor checked by military 
execution, and, at the conclusion of the session, the 
same spirit of hosiihty to the Union remained not only 
as unsubdued, but still mbre decided than at its com- 
mencement. 

A most remarkable proof of the shameless lengths, at 
that period, resorted to by the Viceroy and Minister to 
gain over a sufficient numberof the Anti-Unionists against 
the ensuing sessions, occurred immediately after the close 
of the session of 1799. 

TU. A public dinner of all the patriotic members was 
had in Dublin 10 commemorate the rescue of their country 
from so imminent a danger. One hundred and ten mem- 
bers of Parliament sat down to that splendid and trium- 
phant entertainment. 

Never was a more cordial, happy assemblage of men 
of rank, consideration, and of pi'oven integrity, collected 
in one chamber, than upon that remarkable occasion. 
Every man's tried and avowed principles were supposed 
to he untaintable, and pledged to his own honour and 
his country's safety; and amongst others, Mr. Handcock, 
member for Athlone, appeared to be conspicuous ; he 
spoke strongly, gave numerous Anti-Union toasts, vowed 
his eternal hostility to so infamous a measure, pledged 
himself to God and man to resist it to extremities, and, 
to finish and record his sentiments, he had composed an 
Anti-Union song of many stanzas, which he sung himself 
with a general chorus, to celebrate the spirit, the cause, 
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and the patriotism of the meeting ; this was encored more 
than once by ihe company, sjid he withdrew towards day 
with the reputation of being in 1799, the most pure, un- 
flinching opponent of llie measure he so cordially resisted. 

From that day, Lords Cornwallis and Castlereagh 
wisely marked him out as one of their opponents who 
should, be gained over on any terms. 

Human nature is the same in every part of the globe ; 
wherever ambition, vanity or avarice lake rool, and become 
ruling passions, their vegetation may be checked for a 
day, but the root is perennial ; and Ireland had uo reason 
to suppose nature would favour her by an unqualified 
exemption of iier representatives from those alluring vices 
which she had so profusely lavished on and exemplified 
in the British Parliament, that at length it became so poii 
tically vicious and intolerably corrupt, that the remedy of 
a democratic reform, in the Commons, or more properly, 
a recurrence to the theory of the constitution, was Ibund 
indispensable to secure the remains of that constitution 
agahist the overwhelming influence of the Peers and the 
Dligarchy which menaced its annihilation. 

It was, therefore, the very summit of British egotism 
a!id injustice, to pretend that the corrupt state of the Irish 
Parhament formed a leading and just grormd for alto- 
gether extinguishing its existence, though it appears in 
full proof, that in proportion to their respective numbers, 
the British Commons at the period of the. Irish Union 
contained one fourth more corrupt, corruptible, and in- 
fluenced members than that of li'eland at any period, and 
that the British Minister on the regency question, intimi- 
dated, influenced, or corrupted the British House of 
Commons, when that of Ireland was found pure enough 
to resist all his efforts, and support the heir apparent. 

The English people, therefore, from a recurrence to 
unequivocal lacts, and from a sad experience of the infinite 
ease with which any minister corrupted and controlled at 
pleasm'e their own Parliament, will scarcely believe that 
all the arts, the money, the titles, the offices, the bribes, 
their minister could bestow, all the influence he possessed, 
all the patronage he could grant, all tlie promises he could 
make, all the threats he could usejall the terrors he could 
excite, all the deprivations he could inflict, could seduce 
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or warp away scarcely more than a half of the memhers 
of the Irish Oommons, from their duty to their, country, 
and that on the question of annexation by union, his 
utmost efforts could not influence more than eight above 
a moiety of their number ; yet, with only 168 out of 300, 
which in England would be considered a defeat, he per- 
severed and effected the extinguishment of tlie legislature, 
a majority, which, on any important question would have 
cashiered a British minister. Yet such was the fact in 
Ireland ; and the division of the 5th atid 6th February, 
1800, oTi the Union, will remain an eternal record of the 
unrivalled incorniptible purity of 115 members of that 
Parliament. This observation is matter of absolute fact ; 
it may be proper to giveit even by anticipation, as an 
illustration, and a fact of which the English people seem 
to have been totally ignorant. For her own saSiB probably 
England will soon reciir to Irish history, where she \vi\\ 
find her long sufferings, and move unshaken loyalty to her 
English kings than in any other country or portion of her 
people." 

This not misplaced digression will be considered as a 
prelude to the sequel of Mr, Hatidcock, being a sample 
and a warning to England of what might be also the fate 
of their own representation. 

The blandishments of the crafty Yiceroy, were now 
unsparingly lavished on Mr. Handcock ; simple money 
would not. do, they endeavoured to persuade him that his 
principles were disloyal, his song was sedition, and that 
further opposition might end in treason ; still he held out 
until title was added to the bribe, his own conscience was 
not strong enough to resist the charge, the vanity of his 
family lusted for nobility. He wavered, but he yielded ; 
his vows, his declaration, his song, all vanished before 
vanity, and the year 1800 saw Mr. Handcock of Athlone 
Lord Castlemaiiie. But the reputation of a renegade was 
embodied with the honours of his family, and pecuniary 
cprnpensalion for a Parhamentary return could do no 
mischief to his public reputation ;, he became a strong 
supporter of the Union, 

• Vide ante., page 225. 
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CHAPTEE XXVIl. 



felons in the gaols induced, by promise of pardon, to sign peutions in 
favour of the Union— Every means of corruption tesorted to by the 
Viceroy — Tioeioy doubtful of fuCare support— Resorted to Place Bill 
— Unparalleled measure of public bribery avowed by Lord Castle- 
reagh— Bill to raise <*l,500,O00, for bribes— Grave reflection on the 
King's assenting to an avowed' act of corruption — A few bribes calied 
Cornpensation — The British Parliament had anticipated the proposal- 
Lord Comwallia's speech peculiarly artful— Lord Loftus moves the 
address— Lord Castlereagh's reason — Sir Laurence Parson's important 
motion and speech- Debate continued ail night— Lord Casilere^h'B 
^an put into esemtion^Mr. Eushe — Mr. Plunket — Mr. St. George 
Daly— His character- His attack on Mr. Bushe— On Mr. Plucket— 
Beplied to by Mr. Barring;ton — Mr. Peter Bunows— Afiecting appear- 
ance of Mr- Gratlan in the House of Commons — Relumed /or Wicklow 
the precedmg evenmg — The impediment laid hj Government — Ee- 
turned at midnight — Entered the lioose at seven m the morning in a 
debilitated state— Description of his entry — Powerful sensation caused 
by his splendid oration — Mr. Corry induced to reply — No efleot on the 
House — The three B^;wells seceded from Government— Lord Ormond 
changed lo the minister— Mr. Arthur Browne's ie^iversation— Divi- 
sion — Mr. Foster's speech — Important incident — md conduct of the 
cleigy — Very singular circumstance — Mr, Annesley chairman of the 
cMnmittee on the Union — Bisho;^ of Clogher returns Mr. Annesley to 
Parliament — Messrs. Ball and Kmg petition — Succeed — Mr. Annesley 
declared not duly elected— -Left the chair and quitted the House — Not 
a legal chairman — Shameful and palpable act of corruption by Sir 
Wifliam Gladowe Newcomen — Bnbe proved — Bribery of Mr. Knox 
and Mr. Crowe — Their speeches against the Union — The Eatl of 
Belvidere most palpably bnbed to chai^ sides — His resolutions — Mr. 
Knox and Mr. Crowe bribed — Mr. Usher bribed to secrecy— The cor- 
rupt agreement of Mr. Crowe and Mr. Knox to vacate their seals for 
Union members, in presence of Mr. Usher, a Parson — The terms 
with Lord Casllereagh— Mr. Charles Ball's affecting conduct — The 



affecting scene — Bad consequences lo England— ^Unhappiness of the 
Speaker — Ireland extinguished, 

1, It is not possible to comprise in a single volume a 
tithe of the means and measures of every description, 
resorted to by the Viceroy and Secretary, not only to 
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seduce the members, but to procure addresses favourable 
to their views, from every or any I'anlc or description of 
people, from the first rank to the very lowest order; 
beggars, wittagers, tradesmen, every individual who could 
be influenced, were tempted to put their names or mai-ks 
to addresses, not one word of which they underetood the 
intent, stiil less the ruinous, result of. Even public 
instances were adduced, some mentioned in Parliament, 
and not denied, of felons in the gaols purchasing pardon, 
or transmutation, by signatures, or by forging names, to 
Union eulogiums. 

English generals, who, at a moment when martial law 
existed, or a recollection of its execution was still fresh in 
every memory, could not fail to have their own influence 
over proclaimed districts and bleeding peasantry; of 
course, their success in procuring addresses to Parliament, 
was not limited either by their power, their disposition, or 
their instructions. 

The Anti-Union addi'esses, innumerable and fervid, in 
their very nature voluntary, and the signatures of high 
consideration, were stigmatized by the title of seditious and 
disloyal ; whilst those of the compelled, the bribed, and 
the culprit were printed and circulated by every means 
that the treasury, or the influence of the Government, 
could effect. 

Mr. Darby, High Sherilf of King's County, and Major 
Rogers of the artiliery, had gone so far as to place two 
six-pounders towards the doors of the Court House, where 
the gentlemen and freeholders of the county were assem- 
bling to address as Anti-Unionists ; and it is not to be 
wondered at, that the dread of grape shot not only stopped 
those, but numerous meetings for similar purposes; yet 
this was one of the means taken to prevent the expression 
of public meetings without, and formed a proper eora- 
parison for the measures resorted to, within the walls of 
Parliament. 

As this volume cannot detail the innumerable circum- 
stances and episodes which a perfect history of those times 
would embody, it may be enough to say, that if the 
English readers of this work will imagine any act that an 
indefatigable, and, on this subject, the most corrupt of 
Governments could by possibility resort lo, to carry a 
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measure they had determined on ; such readers cannot 
imagine acts more illegal, unconstitutional, and corrupt, 
than those of the Viceroy of Ireland, his secretary and 
under-sec re taiy, employed, &om the close of the session 
of 1799 to that of 1800 ; in the last of the Irish Parlia- 
ments every thing therefore is passed over, or but slightly 
touched on, till the opening of the last session. 

II. Lords Cornwallis and Castlereagh, having made 
good progress during the recess, now discarded all secrecy 
and reserve. To recite the various acts of simple metallic 
corruption which were practised without any reserve, 
during the summer of 1799, are too numerous for this 
volume. It will be sufficient to describe the proceedings, 
without particularizing the individuals. Many of the 
Peers, and several of the Commoners had the patronage 
of boroughs, the control of which was essential to the 
success of the Minister's project. These patrons Lord 
Castlereagh assailed by every means which his power and 
situation afforded. Lord Cornwallis was the remote, Lord 
Castlereagh the intermediate, and Mr. Secretary Cooke, 
the immolate agents on many of these bargains. Lord 
Shannon, The Marquis of Ely, and severai-other Peers 
commanding votes, after much coquetrj'', had been secured 
during the first session ; but the defeat of Government 
rendered their future support uncertain. The parlia- 
mentary patrons hod breathing time after the preceding 
session, and began to tremble for their patronage and 
importance ; and some desperate step became necessary 
to Government to insure a continuance of the support of 
these personages. This object gave rise to a measure 
which the British nation will scarcely believe possible, 
its enormity is without parallel. 

Lord Castlereagh's iirst object was to introduce into 
the House, by means of the Place Bill, a sufficient num- 
ber of dependents to balance all opposition. He then 
boldly announced his intention to turn the scale, by bribes 
to all who would accept them, imder the name of compen- 
sation for the loss of patronage and interest. He puh- 
licly declared, first, that every nobleman who returned 
members to Parliament should be paid, in cash 15,000i. 
for every member so returned ; secondly, that every 
member who had purchased a seat in Parliament shoitld 
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have his purchase-money repaid to him, by the Treasury 
of Ireland ; thirdly, that all members of Parliament, or 
others, who were losers by a Union, should be fully re- 
compensed for their losses, and that 1,500,000^. should be 
devoted to this service : in other terms, all who support- 
ed his measure were, under some pretence or other, to 
share in this bank of corruption. 

A declaration so flagitious and treasonable was never 
publicly made in any country ; but it had a powerful 
effect in his favour ; and, before the meeting of Palia- 
meiit, he had secured a small majoriy, (as heretofore 
mentioned,) of eight above a moiety of the members, and 
„ie courageously persisted. 

After the debate on the Union in 1800, he poi-formed 
his promise, and brought in a Bill to raise one mllhon 
and a half of money upon the Irish people, nominally to 
compensate, but really to bribe their representatives, for 
betraying their honour and selling their country. This 
Bill was but feebly resisted ; the divisions of January 
and February (1800) had reduced the success of the 
Government to a certainty, and all further opposition 
was abandoned. It was unimportant to Lord Castle- 
reagh, who received the plunder of the nation ; the taxes 
were levied, and a vicious partiality was effected in the 
partition, , 

The assent to the Bill by his Majesty, as King of Ire- 
land, gives rise to perhaps the most grave consideration 
suggested in these Memoirs, 

A king, bound by the principles of the British Consti- 
tufion, giving his sacred and voluntary fiat to a Bill to 
levy taxes for the compensation of members of Parlia- 
ment, for their loss of the opportunities of selling what it 
was criminal to sell or pm'chase, could scarcely be be- 
lieved by the British people. 

It may be curious to consider how the English would 
endure the proposal of such a measure in their own 
country, a British Premier who should advise his Majesty 
to give his assent to such a statute, would experience the 
-Utmost punishment that the severest law of England 
could inflict for that enormity. Nor should the Irish 
people be blamed for refusing to acquiesce in a measure 
which was carried in direct violation of the law, and in- 
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fraction of ihe statutes against bribery and corruption, 
and in defiance of every precept moral and political. 

There were times when Mr. Pitt would have lost his 
head for a tithe of his Government in Ireland : Stafford 
was an angel compared to that celebrated statesman. 

When the compensation statute had received the royal 
assent, the Viceroy appointed four commissioners to caiTy 
its provisions into execution. Three were Members of 
Parliament, whose salaries of 1200?. a year each (with 
probable advantages) were a tolerable consideration for 
their former services. The Honourable Mr. Annesley, 
Secretary Hamilton, and Dr. Duigenan, were the princi- 
pal commissioners of that extraordinary distiibntiori. 

It is however to be lamented, that the records of the 
proceedings have been unaccountably disposed of. A 
voluminous copy of claims, accepted and rejected, was 
published, and partially circulated ; but the great and 
important grants, the private pensions, and occvlt com- 
pensations, have never been made public, fuither than 
by those who received them.* It is known that 



Lord Shannon received for his patronage i 


nihe 


Commons 


. . 45,000 


The Marquis of Ely .... 


. . 46,000 


Lord Clanmorris, besides a Peerage 


. . 23,000 


Lord Belvidere, besides his douceur . 


15,000 


Sir Hercules Langrishe 


. . 15.000 



III. At length, the Parliament being sufficiently ar- 
ranged to give Government a reasonable assurance of 
success, Lord Castlereagh determined to feel the pulse of 
the House of Commons distinctly before he proposed the 
measure of the Union. 

* The exlraordinajy claims for compensation, and some extraordinary 
grants by Ihe Commissioners, would, on any other occasion, be a fit sub- 
ject for ridicule. Bat the application of one imllimi, and a half sterling, 
to purposes so public and so vile, renders it an eternal blot on Ihe Goy- 
ermenl in Ireland, and on the minister and cabinet of England for per- 
mitting the King to give the royal assent to so indisputably corrupt a 

Amongst other curious claims for Union Compensations,in the Beport 
printed and circulated, appear, one I'rom the Lord Lieutenant's rat- 
catcher at the Castle, for decrease of employment; another from the 
necessary woman of the Privy Councii of England, for increased trouble 
jn hei department ; with numerous others of tne same quality. 
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The Brilish Parliament had already framed the terms 
on which the proposition was to hs founded, giving to its 
own project the complexion of a favour, and triumphing 
by anticipation over the independence of Ireland, 

This was a masterpiece of ari-ogance ; and it was de- 
tRrmined to try the feelings of the Commons hy a negative 
measure, before the insulting one should be substantially 
propounded lo them, The 15th day of January, 1800(the 
last session of the Irish Parliament,) gave rise to a debate 
of the most acrimonious nature, and of great importance. 

The speech of Lord Cornwallis from the throne was 
expected to avow candidly the determination of the Min- 
ister to propose, and if possible achieve, a Legislative 
Union, Every man came prepared to hear that proposal; 
but a more crafty course was taken by the Secretary. 

To the surprise of the Anti-Unionists, the Viceroy's 
speech did not even hint at the measure, the suggestion 
of a Union was sedulously avoided. Lord Viscount Loftus 
(now Marquis of Ely)* moved the address, which was as 
Yague as the speech was empty. Lord Loftus was another 
of those young noblemen who were emitted by their con- 
nections to mark their politics : but neither the cause nor 
his Lordship's oralion conferred any honour on the au- 
thor ; aud his speech would have answered any other 
subject just as well as that upon which it was uttered. 

There was not a point in the Viceroy's speech intended 
to be debated. Lord Castlereagh, having judiciously col- 
lected his flock, was better enabled to decide on numbers ; 
and to count with sufficient certainty on the result of his 
labours since the preceeding session, without any hasty or 
premature disclosure of his definitive measure. 

This negative and insidious mode of proceeding, how- 
ever, could not be permitted by the opposition ; and Sir 
Laurence Parsons, after one of the most able and luminous 
speeches he had ever uttered, moved an amendment, de- 
claratory of the resolution of Parliament to preserve the 
Constitution as established in 1782, and to support the 
freedom and independence of the nation. This motion 

* His Lordship, who took so prominent and invidious a part in the 
ttaaeaction, had been christened Lee Boo by the humoarous jrarty of the 
House, and was only selected to Bhow the Commons that his father had 
heen purchased- 
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was the touch-stone of the parties ; the attendance oi 
the Unionists in the House was compulsory,- that of its 
opponents optional ; and on counting the members, sixty- 
six {about a fifth of the whole) were absent, a liiost fa- 
vourable circumstance for the Minister. Every mind was 
at its stretch, every ta,lent was in its vigour : it was a 
momentous trial ; and never was so genera! and so deep 
a sensation felt in any country. Numerous British no- 
blemen and commoners were present at that and the suc- 
ceeding debate, and they expressed opinions of Irish elo- 
quence which they had never before conceived, nor ever 
after had an opportunity of appreciating. Everyman on 
that night seemed to be inspired by the subject. Speeches 
more replete with talent and energy, on both sides, never 
were heard in the Irish Senate, it was a vital siibject 
The sublime, the eloquentj'the figurative orator, the plain, 
the connected, the metaphysical reasoner, the classic^, the 
learned,, and the solemn declaimer, in a succession of 
speeches so full of energy and enthusiasm, so interesting 
in their nature, so important in their consequence, created 
a variety of sensations even in the bosom of a stranger, 
and could scarcely fail of exciting some sympathy with a 
nation which was doomed to close for ever that school of 
eloquence which had so long given character and celebrity 
to Irish talent. 

The debate proceeded with increasing heat and interest 
till past ten o'clock the ensuing morning (16th.) Many 
members on both sides signalized themselves to an extent 
that never could have been expected. The result of the 
convivial resolution at Lord Castlereagh's house, already 
mentioned, was actually exemplilied and clearly discern- 
ible ; an unexampled zeal, an uncongenial energy, an 
uncalled for rancour, and an unusual animation broke out 
from several supporters of Government, to an extent 
which none but those who had known the system Lord 
Castlereagh had skilfully suggested to his followers, could 
in any way account for. This excess of ardour gave to 
this debate not only a. new and extraordinary variety of 
language, but an acrimony of invective, and an absence 
of all nioderaiion, never before so immoderately practised. 

This violence was in unison with the pugnacious project 
of anticipating the Anti-Unionists in offensive operations, 
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some remarkatle instances of that project were actually 
put into practice, and are not unworthy of being recorded 
in the Irish chronicles. 

Mr. Bushe, the late Chief Justice of Ireland, was as 
nearly devoid of private and public enemies as any man. 
Endowed with superior talents, be had met with a cor- 
responding success in an ambitious profession and in a 
jealous country. His eloquence was of the purest kind ; 
Dut the more delicate the edge, the deeper cuts the irony, 
and his rebukes were of that description ; and wiien em- 
bellished by his ridicule, coarse minds might bear them, 
tut the more sensitive ones could not. Mr. Plunket's 
satire was of a diiferent nature, his weapon cut in every 
dii'ectioii, and when once unsheathed, little quarter could 
be expected. His satire was, at times, of that corroding 
yet witty nature, that no patience couid endure ; yet, on 
this debate, both these gentlemen were assailed with in- 
trepidity by a person whose talents were despised, and 
the price of whose seduction glared in an appointment to 
the highest office at the Irish bar— a barrister without 
professional practice or experience, and who was not con- 
sidered susceptible of black letter. As a statesman he 
had no capacity, and as an orator he was below even 
mediocrity, from an embai'rassed pronunciation, which 
seemed to render any attempt at elocution a most hope- 
loss experiment Such was Mr. St. George Daly, ap- 
pointed Prime Serjeant of Ireland in the place of Mr. 
Fitzgerald, raised over the heads of the Attorney and 
Solicitor General, and, from a simple briefless advocate 
elevated to the very highest rank of a talented and learned 
profession. Mr. Daly, however, was a gentleman of 
excellent family, and common sense, and, what was for- 
merly highly esteemed in Ireland, of a " fighting family." 
lie was the brother of Mr. Dennis Daly, of so much 
talent, and of so much repnlation amongst the patriots of 
eighty-two. He was proud enough for his pretensions, 
and sufficiently conceited for his capacity : and a private 
gentleman he would have remained, had not Lord Castle- 
reagh and the Union placed him in public situations 
where he had himself too much sense not to feel that he 
certainly was over-elevated. This gentleman is particu- 
larly noticed, as, on this night, he, in some points, ovez 
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came (he public opinion of his incapacity, and he sur- 
prised the House by one of the most clever and severe 
phiUppics which had been pronounced during the discus- 
sions upon the Union, more remarkable from being 
directed against two of the most pure and formidable 
orators in the country. 

The conlempt with which Mr. Daly conceived his ca- 
pacity was viewed by the superior members of his pro- 
fession, the inaptitude he himself felt for the oatensiblo 
situation he was placed in, the cutting sarcasms liberally 
lavished on his inexperience and infirmity, in lampoons 
and pamphlets, combined to excite an extraordinary 
exertion to extricate himself from the humiliating taunts 
that he had been so long experiencing. Mr. Daly's attack 
on Mr. Bushe was of a clever description, and had Mr. 
Bushe had one vulnerable point, his assailant might have 
prevailed. He next attacked Mr. Plunket, who sat im- 
mediately before him; but the materials of his vocabulary 
had been nearly exhausted ; however, he was making 
some progress, when the keen visage of Mr. Plunket was 
seen to assume a curled sneer, which, like a legion offen- 
sive and defensive, was prepared for any enemy. No 
speech could eqnal his glance of contempt and ridicule, 
Mr, Daly received it like an arrow, it pierced him, he 
faltered tike a wounded man, his vocal infirmity became 
more manifest, and after an embarrassed pause, he yielded, 
changed his ground, and attacked by wholesale every 
member of his own profession who had opposed a Union, 
and termed them a disaffected and dangerous faction. 
Here again he received a reply not calculated to please 
him, and at length he concluded one ofthe most remark- 
able speeches, because one of the most unexpected, that 
had been made during the discussion. Every member 
who had been in the habit of addressing the House, new 
ones who had never spoken, on that night made wanu, 
and several of them eloquent, orations. 

Mr. Peter Burrows, a veteran advocate for the rights 
of Ireland, wherever and whenever he had the power of 
declaring himself, on this night made an able eirort to 
uphold his principles. He was a gentleman of the bar 
who had many friends, and justly ; nothing could be more 
ungracious than the manner, nothing much better than 
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the matter, of his orations. His mind had ever been too 
independent to cringe, and his opinions too intractable for 
an arbitrary minister ; on this night he formed a noble 
and distinguished contrast to those of his own profession, 
who had sold themselves and the representation for a mess 
of pottage. 

The House had nearly exhausted itself and the subject; 
when, about seven o'clock in the morning, an incident 
the most affecting and unexpected, occurred, and which is 
too precious a relic of Irish Parliamentary chronicles, not 
to he recorded. 

IV. The animating presence of Mi'. Grattan on this 
first night of the debate was considered of the utmost 
importance to the patriots, it was once more raising the 
standard of liberty in Parhament. He had achieved the 
independence of his country in 1782, and was the champion 
best calculated at this crisis to defend it, a union of spirit, 
of talent, and of honesty, gave him an influence above all 
his contempoi-aries. He had been ungratefully defamed 
by the people he had liberated, and taking the calumny 
to heart, his spirit had sunk within him, his health had 
declined, and he had most unwisely seceded in disgust 
from Parliament, at the very moment when he was most 
required to defend both himself and his country. He 
seemed fast approaching to the termination of all earthly 
objects, when he was induced once more to shed his in- 
fluence over the political crisis. 

At that time Mr. Tighe returned the members for the 
close borough of Wicklow, and a vacancy having occurred, 
it was tendered to Mr. Grattan, who would willingly have 
declined it but for the importunities of his friends. 

The Lord Lieutenant and Lord Castlereagh, justly 
appreciating the effect his presence might have on the 
first debate, had withheld the writ of election till the last 
moment the law allowed, and till they conceived it might 
be too late to return Mr, Grattan in time for the discus- 
sion. It was not until the day of the meeting of Parliament 
that the writ was delivered to the returning officer. By 
extraordinary exertions, and perhaps by following the 
example of government in overstraining the law, the elec- 
tion was held immediately on the arrival of the writ, a 
sufficient number of voters were collected to return Mi. 
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Graltan before midnight. By one o'clocli: the return ivas 
on its road to Dublin ; it arrived by five ; a party of Mr. 
Grattan's friends repaired to the private house of the pro- 
per officer, and making him get out of bed, compelled 
him to present the writ to Parliament before seven in the 



morning, when the House was in warm debate on the 
Union. A whisper ran through every party that Mr, 
Giattan was elected, and would immediately take his 
seat. The Ministerialists smiled with incredulous deri- 
sion, and the opposition thought the news too good to 
be true. 

Mr. Egan was speaking strongly against the measure, 
when Mr. George Ponsonby and Mr, Arthur Moore (now 
Judge of the Common Pleas) walked out, and immediately 
returned, leading, or rather helping, Mr. Grattan, in a 
state of total feebleness and debility. The effect was 
electric. Mr. Grattan's illness and deep chagrin had re- 
duced a form, never symmetrical, and a visage at all times 
thin, nearly to the appearance of a spectre. As he feebly 
tottered into the House, every member simultaneously 
rose from his seat. He moved slowly to the table ; his 
languid countenance seemed to revive as he took those 
oaths that restored him to his pre-eminent station ; the 
smile of inward satisfaction obviously illuminated his 
features, and reanimation and energy seemed to kindle by 
the labour of his mind. The House was silent, Mr. Egan 
did not resume his speech, Mr. Grattan, almost breathless, 
as if by instinct, attempted to rise, but was unable to 
stand, he paused and with difficulty requested permission 
of the House to deliver his sentiments without moving 
from his seat. This was acceded to by acclamation, and 
he who had left his bed of sickness W record, as he thought, 
his last words in the Parliament of his country, kindled 
gradually till his language glowed with an energy and 
feeling which he had seldom surpassed. After nearly two 
hours of the most powerful eloquence, he concluded with 
an undiminished vigour, miraculous to those who were 
unacquainted with his intellect. 

Never did a speech make a more affecting impression, 
but it came too late. Fate had decreed the fall of Ireland, 
and her patriot came only to witness her overthrow. For 
two hours he recapitulated ah the pledges that England 
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had made and had troken, he went through the great 
events from 1 780 to 1800, prored the more than treachery 
which had been practised towards the Irish people. He 
had concluded, and the question was loudly called for. 
when Lord Castlereagh was perceived earnestly to whisper 
to Mr, Corry, they for an instant looked round the House, 
whispered again, Mr. Corry nodded assent, and, amidst 
the cries of question, he began a speech, which, as far as 
it regarded Mr. Grattan, few persons in the House could 
have prevailed upon, themselves to utter. Lord Castle- 
reagh was not clear what impression Mr. Grattaii's speech 
might have made upon a few hesitating members ; he had, 
in the course of the debate, moved the question of adjourn- 
ment ; he did not like to meet Sir Laurence Parsons on 
his motion, and Mr. Corry commenced certainly an able, 
but, towards Mr. Grattan an ungenerous and an unfeeling 
persona! assault, it was useless, it was like an act of a 
cruel disposition, and he knew it could not be replied to. 
At length the impatience of the House rendered a divi- 
sion necessary, and in half ail hour the fate of L:eland 
was decided. The numbers were — 



' One of the most unespected and flagitious acte of putlic cmruption 
was that of Mr. Atlhui' Brown, member for the University of Dublin. 
He was by birth an American, of most ^ntlemanly mamiera, excellent 
charaotej, and very considerable talents. He had hy his learning become 
a senloT fellow of the University, and was the law pnafessov- From 
his entrance into PEirliament he had been a Bleady, zealous, and able 
flu])p(i1er of the rights of Ireland,, he had never deviated; he would 
acc^ no office; he had atlached himself (o Mr. Ponsonby, and was 
Eupi^ised to be one oi the truest and most unassailable supporters of Ire- 

In the session of 1799 he had taken a most unequivocal, decisive, 
an^ ardent part agsunM tan •-}ii,iB, and had spoken against It as a crime, 
anr> as the ruin of the country : he was believed to be incorruptible. On 
this night he rose, but cresf-tallen aid abashed at his own teigiversation ; 
he recanted every word he had ever uttered, deserted from the country, 
iwpporled the Union, accepted a bribe from the Minister, was aflerwardB 
iilsiPed in office, but shame haunted him, haled hiniself: anamiableman 
ib11 a victim to corruption. He rankled, and pined, and died of a wretch- 
ed mind and a broken constitutiim 
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This decision, undoubtedly, gave a death wound to the 
Irish nation. Many, however, still fostered the hope of 
success in the opposition ; and Lord Castlereagh did not 
one moment relax his efforts to bribe, to seduce, and to 
tenify his opponents. 

The Anti-Unionists, also, lost jio opportunity of im- 
proving their minority ; and the next division proved that 
they had not. The adjournment was to the 5lh day of 
February ; the Union propositions, as passed by the 
British Parliament, were, after a long speech, laid before 
the House of Conmions by Lord Castlereagh : on that 
day Mr Bagwell, of Tipperary County, seceded from 
Government, the present Marquis of Ormond had also 
divided froio it ; and the minority appeared to have re- 
ceived numerous acquisitions, Mr. Saurin, Mr, Peter 
Burrows, and other eminent gentlemen of the bar, now 
appeared to make the last effort to rescue their country, 

V. Lord Castlereagh, upheld by his last majority, now 
kept no bomids in his assertions and in his arrogance ; 
and after a debate of the entire night,- at eleven the en- 
suing morning the division took place. It appeared that 
the Anti-Unionists had gained ground since the former 
session, and that there existed 115 Members of the Irish 
Parliament, whom neither promotion, nor office, nor fear, 
nor reward, nor ambition, could procure to vole against 
the independence of their country, though nations fall, 
that opposition will remain immortal. 

Lord Castlereagh's motion was artful in Ihe extreme, 
he did not move expressly for any adoption of the pro- 
positions, but that they should be printed and circulated, 
with a view to their ultimate adoption. 

This was opposed as a virtual acceptation of the sub- 
ject ; on this point the issue was joined, and the Irish nation 
was, on that night, laid prostrate. The division was — 

Number of Members 300 

For Lord Casliereagh's Motion 158 



Of Members preseiil, majority 43 

Absenl 27 

By this division, it appears that the Ctovernment had 
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a majority of the House of only eight, by their utmost 
efforts, 27 were absent, of whom every man refused to 
vote for a Union, but did not vote at all, being kept away 
by different causes ; and of consequence eight above a 
moiety carried the Union ; and of the 158 who voted for 
it in 1800, 28 were notoriously bribed or influenced cor- 
ruptly. 

Although this was ominous to the ultimate fate of the 
nation, the contest still proceeded with unremitting ar- 
dour ; numerous debates and numerous divisions took 
place beibre the final catastrophe, in numbers. Govern- 
ment made no progress, and never could or did obtain a 
majority of fifty on the principle of a Union. 

The details of the subsequent proceedings are not 
within the range of this desultory memoir. The speech 
of Mr. Foster, the Speaker, against the measure occupied 
four hours : a deference to his opiuion, and a respect for 
his true patriotism, caused a dead silence throughout the 
entire of his oration, on any other occasion, that oration 
would have been overwhelming ; but the question was, 
in fact, decided before he had, in the committee, any op- 
portunily of declaring his opinion ; and his speech was 
little more than recording his sentiments. 

Some very serious facts occurred during the progress 
of the discussion which may be worth reciting. The 
House was surrounded by military, under pretence of 
keeping the peace, which was not in danger, hut, in fact, 
to excite terror ; Lord Oastlereagh also threatened to re- 
move the Parliament to Cork, if its proceedings were in- 
terrupted. But, unfortunately, the Anti-Unionists had no 
efficient organization, no decided leader ; scattered and 
desponding, they* did not excite sufficient external exer- 

• The fulstmie addceas from the Catholic olei^y ani Bishop Tjmigaii 
from Kilkenny to Manjuia CorawaliJa, in favour of the Union, for- 
tunately rendered the addresses perfectly ridiadous. 0»e of hie excel- 
lency's eyes, by eome natural defect, appeared considerably diminished 
and, like the pendulum of a clock, was generally in a state of motion. 
The Right Reverend Bishop and dere;y having never before seen lh« 
Marquis, unfortunately commenced their address with the most mat 
a propos exordiiun of " your excellency has always kepi a steady eye 
on the interests of Ireland." The address was presented at Levee. 
Hia excellency however was graciously pleased not to return any answer 
to that part of iteii compliment Mr. Curran, on seeing the address, 
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tion ; destiny seemed to resign the nation to its fate ; their 
own brethren forsook them. The Bishops Troy, Lanigan 
and others, deluded by the Viceroy, sold their country, and 
basely betrayed their flocks, by promoting the Union, ihe 
great body of Catholics were true to their country, but 
the rebellion had terrified them from every overt act of 
opposition, all was confusion, nothing could be effected 
against Lord Castlereagh, who had one million and a 
half to bribe with, under pretence of compensation, be- 
sides, the aeoret-seiTice money of England was at his 
command, and that was boundless. Had the proposal 
been made two years later, all the wealth and power of 
England could not have effected the annexation. 

The subject is now ended, posterity will appreciate the 
injuries of Ireland. The only security England has for 
the permanence of the Union, is a radical change in the 
nature and genius of the people; or a total change of 
system in the mode of governing. How blind must those 
Governments be, which suppose that Ireland ever can be 
retained permanently by the coercive system ! Eight 
millions of people, whose lives cannot be precious to them, 
never can be permanently yoked to any other nation, not 
much more physically powerful, and not near so warlike, 
save by a full participation of rights and industry ; with 
employment, protection, and any means of subsistence, 
the Irish might be the easiest managed people on the face 
of Europe; naturally loyal, naturally tractable, naturally 
adapted to labour, it is a total ignorance of their character 
abroad, with a system of petty tyranny at home, that 
destroys this people, governing by executions has Ihe very 
opposite effect from that intended, death is too common 
to have much terrors for a desperate peasantry, hang 
100,000 every year, it would make no sensible diminution 
of the Irish population, and certainly would add nothing 
to the tranquillity of the country ; on the contrary, every 
execution increases the number of the dissatisfied, who 
can be contented with the execution of his kindred 1 The 
only guardians of that devoted people, the only persons 

stud the only match for it he had ever read was the mayor of Coventry's 
5)eech lo Queen Elizabeth ; " When the Spanish Armada attacked your 
Majesty, ecod they got the wrong sow by the ear." The Queen desired 
them to go home aiul she would send an answer. 
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who could direct or guide them, are now, by the Union, 
for ever taken away from them ; their landlords now reside 
in other countries ; no labourers are now employed on 
the old demesnes that supported them. What are they to 
subsist upon ? An idle population can never cease to be 
a disturbed one ; and, if it be possible to convince the Eng- 
lish people that the state of [reland must soon influence 
their own -condition, much will be effected ; if England 
should be convinced that Ireland has been pkmdered by 
a. British IHinister, of the only certain means of ensuring 
her tranquillity (a resident Parliament,) that the plunder 
has been without any beneficial operation to England 
herself, great progress will be made toward some better 
system. Half the time of the Imperial Parliament is 
now occupied upon a subject of which nothing but local 
knowledge can give a competent idea ; and it is the opi- 
nion of the wisest and most dispassionate people, that now 
reflect upon the state of the connection, that either the 
Union must be rendered closer and more operative for its 
professed objects, interests must be more amalgamated, 
and the nations dovetailed together, or the Union be alto- 
gether relinquished, the dilemma is momentous, but the 
alternative is inevitable. 

This digression arises from the circumstances which 
have been mentioned just preceding it. To a true-hearted 
Irishman, it must be a subject of solicitude, but a reflection 
on 1800, never can arise without exciting emotions of 
disgust and feelings of indignation. ■ 

After a long, an ardent, but an ineffective stmggie, the 
Anti-Unionists gave way entirely ; and but little further 
resistance was offered to any thing. 

During the progress of the Union bill through the com- 
mittee, a circumstance look place, which, with reference 
to analagous subjects, is of the utmost legal and constitu- 
tional importance, 

Mr. Richard Annesley (afterwards Lord Annesley) was 
called to the chair of the committee, on the motion of Lord 
Casttereagh, and sat as chairman nearly throughout the 
entire discussion. 

Mr. H.. Annesley and General Gardner, had been 
returned members for the city of CJogher by the Bishop, 
whose predecessors had exercised that jmlronage thi'ough 
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the votes of four or five of their own domestics, or, perhaps 
of only their steward or chaplain, and in their own hall. 
On this occasion, however, the Bishop's nomination of Mr. 
Annesley and General Gardner waa opposed by Mr. 
Charles Ball and Colonel King, as an experiment, at the 
suggestion of JMr. Plmiket. On the election, these can- 
didates tendered a number of the resident inhabitants of 
the district as legal constituents of that ancient city, over 
which the Bishops had, in despotic times, assumed a 
patronage, not only contrary to the inherent rights of 
franchise, but altogether unconstitutional, it being merely 
a nomination of Members of the Commons by a spiritual 
Lord. The Bishop's returning officer had, of course, 
rejected all lay interference, and Mr. Annesley and 
General Gardner were returned by five or six domestics 
of the prelate. 

This election, however, was most vigorously contested 
by Mr. Ball and Colonel King ; they canvassed the vicinity 
informed the landholders of thetr inherent rights, and of 
the Bishop's usurpation. A great number appeared, and 
tendered their votes for the new candidates, who, in their 
turn, objected to every voter received for those of the 
Bishop ; and, thus circumstanced, the return came bacic 
to Parliament, 

The Bishop's nominees took their seats, as lawful mem- 
bers of Parliament ; and as such Mr. Annesley was named 
chairman to the committee of the whole House, which 
voted all the details and articles of the Union. Mr. Bali 
and Colonel King, however, petitioned against that return. 
A committee was appointed to decide the question: eveiy 
possible delay was contrived by the Government, and 
every inlluence was attempted, even over the Members of 
the committee, nothing was too shameful for the arrogance 
of the Chancellor (who took a furious part) and the cor- 
ruption of the Secretary. 

VI, After a month of arduous and minute investigation, 
an old document was traced to the Paper Office at the 
Castle, which the Viceroy endeavoured to have suppressed 
by the keeper of the records. On its production, the 
usuipation of the Bishops was proved beyond all possi- 
bility of argument, and Mr. Annesley, through whose 
voice every clause of the Union had been put and carried, 
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was declared by the House a usurper, and his election, 
and the return thereupon, was pi-onouiiced null and void. 
By this decision, the whole of theproceedingsof thecom- 
mittee had been carried on, through the instrumentality 
and functions of a person not de jure a member of Par- 
liament at the time he so acted. 'I'his point, if it had been 
then vigoronsly pushed, must have led to most serious and 
deep constitutional questions. 

It was the lex Parliamentaria that, on an election for 
a Member of Parliament, all votes talien before a return- 
ing officer not legally qualified as such, were null atid 
void.* 

Mr. Charles Ball was excluded from voting against the 
Union the whole time of Mr, Annesley's so usurping the 
duties of a member, and voting in its favour. Whether 
his acts could be construed to be legal was a point 
rendered useless, by the certainty of the Union being 



Mr. Annesley was in his seat in the House when the 
report of the committee was read : the eflect was consi- 
derable. Mr. Annesley and General Gardner instantly 
rose and left the House, and Mr. Charles Ball and Colonel 
King were as quickly introduced, dressed in the Anti- 
Union uniform, and took their seats in the place of the 
discai^ded members. A new chairman was substituted 
for Mr. Annesley. 

Another curious instance of palpable corruption remains 
on record. Sir William Gladowe Newcomcn, Bart,, 
member for the county of Longford, in the course of the 
debate, declared he supported the Union, as he was not 
mstructed to the contrary by his constituents. This 
avowal surprised many, as it was known that the county 
was nearly unanimous against the measure, and that he 
was well acquainted with the fact. However, he voted 
for Lord Castlereagh, and he asserted that conviction 
alone was his guide ; his verEicity was doubted, and in a 
few months some of his bribes were published. His wife 
was also created a peeress. 

" It was contended by the constitutional lawyers, that the votes of a 
committee taken by a ciiairratui who was not a member of the House, 
the joumals he signed, and the reports he brought up, wei-a void, and, 
a fortiori, every act of the c< 
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One ol his bribes Iins been discovered, registered in tlie 
Rolls office, a document whicli it was never supjtosed 
would be exposed, but which would have been grounds for 
impeachment against every member of Government who 
thus contributed his aid to plunder the public and corrupt 
Parliament. 

The following is a copy, from the Rolls Office of 
Ireland ; 

By the Lord Lieutenant and General Governor of 

Ireland, 

CORNWALLIS. 

" Whereas Sir William Gladowe Newcomen, Bart., 
hath by his memorial laid before us, represented that, on 
the 25th day of June, 1785, John, late Earl of Mayo, 
then Lord Viscount Naas, Receiver General of Stamp 
Duties, together with Sir Thomas Newcomen, Bart., and 
Sir Barry Denny, Bart., both since deceased, as sureties 
for the said John, Earl of Mayo, executed a bond lo his 
Majesty, conditioning to pay into the treasury the stamp 
duties received by liin] ; that the said Earl of Mayo con- 
tinued in the said office of Receiver General until the 
30th day of July, I7'S6| when he resigned the same, at 
which time it is staled that he was indebted to his Majesty 
in the sum of about five thousand pounds, and died on the 
yth of April, 1792; that the said siireties are dead, and 
the said Sir, Thomas Newcomen, Bart., did by his last 
will appoint the meni()rialist executor of his estate ; that 
the memorialist proposed to pay info his Majesty's Exche- 
quer the sum of two thousand pounds, as a composition 
for any money that might be recorered thereon, upontho 
estate being released from any further charge on account 
of the said debt due to his Majesty, And the before- 
mentioned Memorial having been referred to his MajeSty'3 
Attorney General, for his opinion what would be proper 
to be done in this matter, and the said Attorney General 
having by his repoit unto us, dated the 20th day of August, 
ISOO, advised that, under ail the circumstances of the case, 
the sum of two thousand pounds should be accepted of 
the memorialist on the part of Government," ifec. &c. 
"J. TOLER." 
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By this abstract it now appears, even by the memorial 
of Sir William Gladowe, that he was indebted at least 
five thousand pounds, from the year 1786, to the pubhc 
treasury and Revenue of Ireland ; that, with the interest 
thereon, it amounted in 1800 to ten thousand pounds; 
that Sir WiUiani had assets in his hands, as executor, to 
pay that debt; and that, on the Union, when all such ar- 
rears must have been paid into the Treasury, the Attorney 
General, under a reference of Lords Cornwallis and 
Castlereagh, was induced to sanction the transaction as 
reported ; " viz, " under all its circumstances," to forego 
the debt, except two thousand pounds, Eveiy effort was 
made to iind if any such sum as two thousand pounds 
was credited to the public, and none such was discovered. 
The fact is, that Lord Naas owed ten thousand pounds, 
consequently Sir William owed twenty thousand; that he 
never 6OTio_^epaid to the public one shilling, which, 
with a peerage, the patronage of his county, and the 
pectmiary pickings also received by himself, altogether 
formed a tolerably strong bribe, even for a more qualmish 
conscience than that of Sir William, 

But all the individual instances of the corrupt influence 
which seduced so many members of the Irish Parliament 
to betray their trusts, and transmit their names to posterity 
as the most fatal enemies of that island where they drew 
their breath, would be a labour of too great an extent for 
a work of this description. But it will suffice to convince 
the British Empire, that the Union between England and 
Ireland was the corrupt work of the very minister who 
was afterwards called over, with his Irish fiocfc to beeomo 
the shepherd of the British nation. 

Til. The few following authenticated examples of 
corrupt seduction by Lords Cornwallis and Castlereagh 
individually, m;iy give some slight idea of the general 
system : — 

Mr. Francis Knox and Mr. Crowe, two Irisli barristers, 
were returned to Parliament for the close borough of 
Philipstown, under the patronage of Lord Belvidere. In 
the session of 1799 they violently opposed the Union. Mr. 
Knox said ; " I am satisfied that in point of commerce, 
England has nothiiig to give to this country ; but, were 
it otherwise, I would not condescend to argue the subject ; 
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for I would not surrender the liberties of my country for 
the riches of the universe ! I cannot find words to express 
the horror I feel at a proposition so extremely degrading. 
It is insulting to entertain it, even for a moment. What ! 
shall we deliberate whether this kingdom shall cease to 
exist ; whether this land shall be struck from the scale 
of nations ; whether its very nanio is lo be erased from 
the map of the world for ever? Shall it, [ say, be a 
question whether we surrender to another separate country 
and to another separate legislature, tlie lives, liberties, 
and properties of five millions of people, who delegated 
us to defend, but not lo destroy the constitution 1 It is 
a monstrous proposition, and should be considered, merely 
in order to mingle our disgust and execration with those 
of the people, and then to dash it from us, never to be 
resumed !" Mr. Crowe held similar language. 

The Earl of Belvidere then called a meeting of the 
county of Westmeath, to enter into res<ilHlion8 against the 
Union ; and his proposed resolutions, in his own hand- 
writing, declaratory of his resistance to that measure, are 
hei*e inserted. Mr. Orowe termed its supporters " llagitioiis 
culprits," and boldly declaimed against the unexampled 
prolligacy of the Viceroy and his Irish Secretary. It is 
fortunate for history that irrefragable proofs exist of this 
statement, and that Great Britain may peruse the mode 
by which Ireland has been united lo her. Every line of 
such documents might well, form a ground of prosecution 
or impeachment, for high crimes and misdemeanours, 
against both the Viceroy and the Secretary. 

The Earl of Belvidere and his two friends had expressed 
themselves loo strongly against the Unioji, and were of 
too much importance to be left untempted. The Marquis, 
therefore, undertook to manage the Peer, whilst Lord 
Castlereagh engaged to seduce the Commoners. Mr. 
Usher, the Earl's chaplain, wise man, and adviser, was 
also enlisted to effect the seduction of his patron and of 
his accessories. The negociation completely succeeded. 

The English nation \vil! scarcely believe the fact, that^ 
within a few months, his Lordship with Mr. Knox and 
Mr. Crowe, were literally purchased; and, in four months 
after publishing the resolulions against the Union, new 
resolutions, in favour of the measure, were circulated by 
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his Lordship among his tenantry. As soon as the bribe 
was fixed, as he conceived, the whole of his Lordship's 
ioToieT principles were recanted, and condRuiiied as hasty, 
and against the general opinion of the people. 

hard Gornwallis had now gained his poini, and turned 
round on the apostates, they were disgraced traitors: 
they were now helpless, they durst not again recant. The 
terms had been munificent, nothing required by Lord 
Belvidere had been refused by the Marquis ; but after 
he had made their defection public and irrevocable, he 
gave his Lordship to understand thai there was a miscon- 
ception as to the terms, which, being matters of detail, 
could be more properly arranged by the Secretary; and 
thus he turned them over to the mercy of Lord Castle- 
reagh. His Lordship, seeing they were entrapped beyond 
ihe power of escaping, soon convinced them that he also 
knew how to despise the instruments he had corrupted. 
Mr. Usher, the chaplain, was to be remunerated for 
soothing the conscience of Lord Belvidere, the clergy are 
seldom reluctaiit when good bargains are going forward : 
but a general dissatisfaction now arose among all the 
parties. Usher, however, was contented, he got a cure 
of souls for his political guilt, and, after having aided in 
corruption, went to preach purity lo his parishioners ! 

VIIL The English people would scarcely credit the 
most accurate historian, did not the annexed letter prove 
the whole transaction, and leave them to niminate upon 
the nefarious system to which they were themselves sub- 
ject, under the same Minister, In England, an impeach- 
ment would have been the result of this disclosure ; but, 
in Ireland, it was the least of Lord Castlereagh's mal- 
practices. 

Mr. Growers letter, shortly after Lord Belvidere was 
purchased by Lord ComwalUs. 

October 4th, 1799. 

My Dear Lord, 

This moment yours of the 3d inst. has been delivered 

by the postman. I am heartily concerned that I am 

obliged to differ with your Lordship (for the first time 

during a three and twenty years' friendship) in point of 
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fact : as to what passed between you and Lord Cornwallis, 
it has nothing to do with the present question, which is 
simply, " wliether the agreement made by Mr. Knox with 
Lord Castlereagh is to ha adhered to or violated." This 
agreement was two months snbseqaent to your conversa- 
tion with Lord Cornwallis, and you will recollect you had 
two interviews with the Viceroy, the latter of which was, 
by no. means, so flattering as the first, and was very fai 
from holding out splendid expectations, but all prior dis- 
cussions are always doneaway by a subsequent agreement; 
for otherwise it would be absurd ever to think of making 
one, which would be always open to be departed from by 
any of the parties, on a suggestion that in a prior con- 
versation this thing was said or the other thing was 
offered. An agreement once made, nothing remains but 
to carry it into efleet according to its terms as fast as 
possible. The business then comes to this, what was the 
agreement made by Mr. Knox with Lord Castlereagh, 
respecting the only point that has induced yoitr Lordship 
to delay matters, all the rest being confessedly understood, 
namely, "the vacatingMr. Knox's seat and mine, in order 
to give the return of the two members to Government in 
our places." 

This particular Mr. Knox stated distinctly and expli 
citly, that Lord Castlereagh, at the outset of the negocia- 
tion, laid it down as a sine qua non, that we must vacate 
our seats in the present Parliament, and that he should 
have the nomination of the two new members." But such 
a distinction as your Lordship conceives of vacating for 
the question of Union, and in case Government should be 
defeated on that measure, that those two new members 
should vacate, and that you should have a power of no- 
minating in their stead for the remainder of the Parliament, 
never in the slightest degree was made by Mr. Kox, nor 
even by your Lordship ; but, on the contrary, your Lord- 
ship assented to that part as well as to every other part 
of the treaty with Lord Castlereagh, and from the instant 
you thus gave your assent, a full, complete, and perfect 
agreement took place. Mr. Usher was present at all this, 
and it is his. duty to come forward and declare the fact. 

On the 10th of July this negociation commenced, and 
ixom that period to this, I have been kept in to\vn from 
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my concerns in law, in constant expectation of having it 
concluded, and now, nearly at the end of three months, 
to have it all upset is very severe. 

As to the engagement that your Lordship describes and 
that your burgesses signed, it is a direct contradiction to 
that part of the agreement it professes to he conformable 
to, and is so much trouble for nothing hut what appears 
extraordinary to me, along with all the rest of this extra- 
ordinary business is, that yonr Lordship should prepare 
or get this engagement signed after you were apprised, 
both by Mr. Knox's letters and mine to you and Mr. 
Usher, that any thing short of the identical paper sent 
down by Mr, Knox, would not answer. I have nothing 
more to add than to request your Lordship will bring 
Mr. Usher up with you directly. 

I am, my dear Lord, 
Tour's most sincerely, 

ROB. CROWE. 
To the Earl of Belvidere, S,'c., ^c, Sj'c. 

[The Original o£ tliis letter is in the Aullior's possession.] 

RESOLUTIONS 

In the hand-writing of the Earl of Behidere, prepared 

by him for the Freeholders of the County of West- 
meath, against a Legislative Union in 1799. His 
Lordsftip afterwards voted for and supported that 
measure warmly. 

Resolved, That the free and independent Legislature of 
Ireland having been unequivocally established, every 
measure that tends to encroach on it calls fc' '^- 

plicit disapprobation. 

The depending project of a Union with Great Britain, 
the appearance of being merely a transfer of the Parlia- 
ment is, in fact, a compiete extinction of it ; that it is the 
duty of Irishmen of every description lo come forward, 
and by all constitutional means to resist a scheme so sub- 
versive of the real interest, prosperity and dignity of their 
country. 

That we entertain too high an opinion of the integrity 
of our representatives, to suppose them ".apable of voting 
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away (he rights of the people, had a power of such a na- 
ture been ever invested in them. 

[The Original is in the Author's posseBsion.] 

This transaction between Lord Cornwalhs and Castle- 
reagh, and Lord Belvidere and Messrs. Knox and Crowe, 
ought to be one of the most useful lessons to the British 
nation ; there will be seen, in the sad fate of Ireland, the 
means by which their own liberties may be destroyed. 

Before the third reading of the Bill, when it was about 
to be reported, Mr. Charles Ball, Member for Clogher, 
rose, and, without speaking one word, looked round im- 
pressively, every eye was directed to him, he only pointed 
his hand significantly to the bar, and immediately wallied 
forth, casting a parting look behind hira, and turning his 
eyes to Heaven, as if to invoke vengeance on the enemies 
of his country. His example was contagious. Those 
Anti-Unionists who were in the House immediately fol- 
lowed his example, and never returned into that iSenate 
which had been the glory, the guardian, and the protec- 
tion of their country. There was but one scene more, 
and the curtain was to drop for ever.* 

* One of those singular iticidenla which, (hough frivial, occasionally 

Sroduce a great sensation, occurred in the progress of the Bill, on the 
elate respecting the local repreeenlation. From (he nature of Ihe sub- 
jec( and the strong feelings of every party, (he slightest incident, the 
most immaterial word, or unimportant aclion, was construed into an in- 
dication of something momentous. Mr. Charles Ball, the new Member for 
Ciogher, was a most ardent, impetuous, and even furious opponent of a 
Union, on any terms or under any circumstances. He was a very large, 
eEKer, boisterous, and detennined man ; lie uttered whatever he thought, 
em (here was no restraining his sen(iinenis. Tn the midst of the crowd- 
ed c(^-room he declared his aB(onishmen(, that whilst hundreds of 
wre len eveiy day sacrificed their lives in resisting Ihose who 

ope;,,, ricked thetf liwrty, there were none who did not at once rid 
their country of the monsters who were betraying it. " It could be easily 
done," said he, " by a few hand-grenades, or shells, thrown from the 
gallery when your ministerial genOemen are locked up for a division. 

The extravagance of the idea excited general meniment; but then" 
were some who actually conceived the practicability of the scheme, Mt 
Bail, with affected gravity, added, thai he had heard such a plan was 
intended ; and this only increased the previous merriment. The House 
presently commenced ila sitljng, and Mr. Seeietar^ Cooke had taken the 
chair of the Committee, when suddenly a voice like thunder hurst from 
the gallery, which was crowded to eicess ; " Now" (roared the Stentor), 
" TKiur let the bloodiest asaamn take the chair! — let the bloodiest astamn 
take the ckair f 
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The day of extinguishing the liberties of Ireland had 
now arrived, and the sun took his last view of indepen- 
dent Ireland, ho rose no more over a proud and prosperous 
nation, she was now condemned, by the British Minister, 
to renounce her rank amongst the States of Europe, she 
was sentenced to cancel her constitution, to disband her 
Commons, and disfranchise her nobility, to proclaim her 
incapacity, and register her corruption in the records of 
the empire. On this fatal event, some, whose honesty the 

Any attempt at description of the scene would bo unavailing, the 
fjhelis and hand-grenades of Mr. Ball presented themselves to eveiy 
man's iinaginalion. All was terror and confusion ; many pressed tovrards 
the doors, but the door-keepers had fled, and turned the keys to prevent 
the escape of the culprit. A few hats feU by accident from the galle- 
ries, which were in a slate of tumult. These appeared like bomb- 
ehells to the teirilied Members; pocket-pistols and swords were upon 
the point of beii^ produced ; every mail seemed to expect the bloody 
assassins to rush in hundreds from the galleries. No explosion, how 
ever, look place; no assassins descended; and a scuffle in the gallery 
was succeeded by an exclamation, " We have secured him 1 We have 
secured him!" -whichreslored some confidence to the senators. The ser- 
jeant-at-arms now ascended, sword in hand, and was followed by many 
gf the Members, whose courage had been quiescent till there was a 
cert^ly of no danger. Mr. Denis Brown, as a forlorn hope, was the 
first bi mount the g^lery. After a valiant resistance, an Herculean gen- 
tleman was forced down into the body of the House, by a hundred 
haads. As soon as he was effectually secured, all the Members virere 
most courageous ; some pommelled, some kicked him, and at length he 
waa thrown flat upon the floor, and firmly pinioned. The whole power 
of Parliament, however, could not protect them from his eloquence ; and 
most powerfally did he use his tongue. The gigantic appearance of the 
man struck every body with awe, and none but the lawyers had the least 
conception that he was a Mr. Sinclair, one of the most quiet and well- 
behaved barristers of the whole profession. He was a respectable, in- 
dependent, and idle member of the Irish Bar, but an enthusiast c^nst a 
Unicm. He had dined with a party of the same opinbns at the house 
of a friend who was undoubtedly a madman, but whose excellent wine 
and wild conversation had elevated Mr. Sinclair so very far above all 
dread, that he declared he would himself, that night, in spite of all the 
tr^tora, make a speech in the House, and ^ve Ihem his full opinion of 
the only measure that should be taken against them. He accordingly 
repaired to the gallery, and, on seeing the Secretary take the chair, tie 
could no bi^er contain himself, and attempted to leap down among the 
Members ; but bemg restrained by some friends who were with hun, he 
deteraiined to make his speech, and commenced with the most ap]mllii^ 
expression of what he conceived should be the fate of the Tlnionisls. 
He was committed to Newgate by the HoAjse, and remained there till 
the session ended 
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tempter could not destroy, some, whose honour he durst 
not assail, and many who could not control the useless 
language of indignation, prudently withdrew from a scene 
where they would have witnessed only the downfall of 
their country. Every precaution was taken by Lord 
Clare for the security, at least, of his own person. The 
Houses of Parliament were closely invested by the mili- 
tary no demonstration of popular feeling was permitted, 
a British regiment, near the entrance, patrolled through 
the Ionic colonades, the chaste architeetur^e of that classic 
structure seemed as a monument to the falling Irish, to 
remind them of what they had been, and to tell them what 
they were. It was a heart-rending sight to those who 
loved their country, it was a sting to those who sold it, 
and to those who purchased it, a victory, but to none has 
it been a triumph. Thirty-three years of miserable ex- 
perience should now convince the British people that 
they hare gained neither strength, nor afiection, nor 
tranquillity, by their acquisition ; and that if population 
be the " wealth of nations," Ireland is getting by lar too 
rich to be governed much longer as a pauper. 

The British people knew not the true history of the 
Union, ^lat the brilliant promises, the predictions of 
rapid prosperity, and "consolidating resources,"* were but 
chimerical. Whilst the finest principles of the constitution 
were sapped to effect the measure, England, by the sub- 
jugation of her sister kingdom, gained only an accumu- 
lation of debt, an accession of venality to her Parliament, 
an embarrassment in her councils, and a prospective dan- 
ger to the integrity of the empire. The name of Union 
has been acquired, but the attainment of the substance 
has been removed farther than ever. 

The Commons House of Parliament, on the last evening 
afforded the most melancholy example of a fine inde- 
pendent people, betrayed, divided, sold, and, as a State, 
annihilated. British clerks and oiEcers were smuggled 
into her Parliament to vote away the constitution of a 
country to which they were strangers, and in which they 
had neither interest nor coi lect on They were employed 

• " Consoliilating tlm st engtl ad e o xes qf tltt Empire" was 
Lord Caatlereagli'3 jundame al aigi men on propoaii^ that nieaaure : 
but he lived long enough to see tha 1 1 ad ll e very contrary operation. 
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to cancel the royal charter of the Irish nation, guaranteed 
by the British Government, sanctioned by tlie British 
legislature, and unequivocally cotifirmed by the words, 
the signature, and the great seal of their monarch. 

The situation of the Speaker, on that night, was of the 
most distressing nature ; a sincere and ardent enemy of 
the measure, he headed its opponents; he resisted it with 
all the power of his mind, the resources of his experience, 
his influence and his eloquence. 

It was, however, through his voice that it was to be pro- 
claimed and consummated. His only alternative (resig- 
nation) would have been unavailing, and could have added 
nothing to his character. His expressive countenance, 
besjoke the inquietude of his feeling; solicitude was per- 
ceptible in every glance, and his emban^assment was 
obvious in every word he uttered. 

The galleries were full, but the change was lamentable, 
they were no longer crowded with those who had been 
accustomed to witness the eloquence and to animate the 
debates of that devoted assembly. A monotonous and 
melancholy murmur ran through the benches, scarcely a 
word was exchanged amongst the members, nobody 
seemed at ease, no cheerfulness was apparent, and the 
ordinary business, for a short time, proceeded in the usual 
manner. 

At length the expected moment arrived, the order of 
the day for the third reading of the Bill, for a " Legislative 
Union between Great Britain and Ireland," was moved 
by LoM Castlereagh, unvaried, tame, coldblooded, the 
words seemed frozen as they issued from his lips ; and, as 
if a simple citizen of the world, he seemed to have no 
sensation on the subject. 

At that moment he had no country, no god but his 
ambition ; he made his motion, and resumed his seat, with 
the utmost composure and indifference. 

Confused murmurs again ran through the House, it was 
visibly aifected, every character, in a moment, seemed in- 
voluntarily rushing to its index, some pale, some flushed, 
some agitated ; there were few countenances to which the 
heart did not despatch some messenger. Several Mem- 
bers withdrew before the question could be repeated, and 
an awful momentary silence succeeded their departure. 
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The Speaker rose slowly from that chair which had been 
the proud source of his honours and of his high character ; 
for a moment he resumed his seat, but the strength of his 
mind sustained him in his duty, though his struggle was 
apparent. With that dignity which never failed to signalize 
his official actions, he held up the Bill for a moment in 
silence ; he loolied steadily around him on the last agony 
of the expiring Parliament, He at length repeated, in an 
emphatic tone, " as many as are of opinion that this bill 
do pass, say aye," The affirmative was languid but in- 
disputable, another momentary pause ensued, again his 
lips seemed to decline their office i at length, with an eye 
averted from the object which he hated, he proclaimed, 
with a subdued voice, " the ayes have it." The fatal 
sentence was now pronounced, for an instant he stood 
Btatue-like ; then indignantly, and with disgust, flung the 
Bill upon the table, and sunk into his chair with an ex- 
hansted spirit. An independent country was thus de- 
graded into a province, Ii'eland, as a nation, was estin- 

OniSHED. 
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ORIGINAL RF.D LIST, 

Oi- the Memba-s who voted against the Union in 1799, afid 
1800, with observations. 

Those Names wilk a * afSxed to them, are County Members; 
Ihose wilh a f , City Members ; and those with a §, Borough Members ; 
those in Italics ciiahged sides, and got either Money or Offices. 



1.* Honorable A. Acheson 
2." William C. Alcock , 
3.* Mervyn Archdall 
4.§ W. H. Annstrong. . 
5." Sir Rkkard BvUer 
6.* John Bagwell • . 
7.§ Peter Burrowea . 

8-" John Bagwdl, Jan. 

9.f John Ball . ■ , 
lO.t Charles Ball . . 
ll.f Sir Jonah Baningtoft 



I3.t John C. Beresford . 



14- Arthur Brown 



n.' H. V. Brooke. 
1S.§ Elayney Balfour. 
194 David Babbinglon . 
20.1 Hon, James Butler 



Son to Lord Gosford. 

County Wexford. 

Comity Fermanagh. 

Kefused all terms from Government 

Changed sides. See Black LiaJ. 

Changed sides twice. See Black List 

Now lad^e of the Insolvent Court ; a stea 
dy Anti-Unbnist. 

Changed sides. See Black List. 

Member for Drogheda — incorruftible 

Brother to (he preceding. 

King's CouiiBel — Judge of the Admiralty — 
refused oil terms. 

Afterwards Solicitor General, and Chief Jus- 
tice of Ireland — incomiptible. 

Seceded from Mr. Ponsonby in 1799, on his 
declaration of independence. That seces- 
sion was fatal to Ireland. 

Member for the University, changed sides 
in 1800 ; was appointed Prime Serjeant 
by Lord Castlereagh, through Mr. Cooke 
— of all others the most open and palpa- 
ble case. See Black List. 

A Pensioner, but opposed Government. 

Sold his Borough, Carlow, to a Unionist 
(Lord TuUamore,) but remained staunch 
himself. 



Connected with Lord Belmore. 
(Now Marquis of Ormonde) voted in 1800 
against a Union, but with Government 
on Lord Cony's motion. 
II.' Col. J. Maxwell Barry, (Now LordFarnham)nephewtolhe Speaker. 
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§ William Bagwell . 
' Viscount Corry 



a(^!iMft 



Hon, Lowiy Cole 
R. ShaplanS Carow. 
Hon. A. Creighton 

Hon. J. Creighton 
Joseph EdwE^ Cooper. 
James Cane 
Lord Cauifield . 



35.§ George Crookshank 
36.* Deniiis B. Daly . 

37.t Noah Dalway. 
38,* Richard Dawson, 
39.* Arthur Dawson . 

40.* Francis Dohbs . . 



Changed Siifes twice, concluded aa 

ist. See Black List. 
(Now Loid Belmore) difiiniraed from his re 

giraent by Lord Comwallis — a zealous 

leader of the Opposition. 
A Banister, bribed by Lord Castlerej^h 

See his Letter to Lord Belvidere. 
(Now Lord Leitrim.) 
(Now Lord Enniskillen) unfoTtunately dis- 

sented from Mr. Ponsonbys Motion for a 

declaration of independence in 1799, 

whereby the Union was revived and rar* 

A General ; brother to Lord Cole. 

Changed sides, and became a UnioniEt. 

See Black List. 
Changed sides. See Black List 

Clutnged sides. See Black last. 
(Now 1^1 Charlemont) son lo Earl Charle- 
mont, a principal leader of the Opposition 

A son of the Jn%e of the Common Pleas. 
Brother-in-law to Mr. Ponsonby; a most 
active Anti-Unionist. 



Formerlya Banker, father to the late Under- 
Secretary. 
. Famousfor his Doctrine on the Millennium; 
an ENTHUsrASTic Anti-UnionisL 

King's Council, Chairman of Kiimainham; 
offered a Judge's seat, but could not be 
purchased, though far from rich. 



H. L. Edgeworth. 
t GJeoige Evans. 

• Sir John Fieke, Bart., (Now Lord Carberry.) 

• Frederick Falkiner . Though a distressed person, could not be 

purchased- 

§ Et. Hon. J. Fitzgerald, Pnme Sergeant of Ireland; could not be 
bought, and was dismissed from his h^h 
office by Lord ComwalHs; father lo Mr. 
Vesey Fitzgerald. 

" William C. Fortescue, One of the three who inconaderately oppo- 
(Foisoned by accident,) sed Mr. Ponsonby, and ikereby carried 
the Union. 

' Rt. Hon, John Poster Speaker ; the chief of the Oiiposillon through- 
out the whole contest 
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IS." Hon. Thomas Foster. 

50,' Sir T.Fetlterston,Bart Changed aides. See Black List. 

SI.* Arthur French . . . UnforiunatelycoincidedwithMr.Fotlescue 
in 1799, against Mr. Ponsonby, 

B2,5 Chichester Fortescwe , King at Arms ; brought over in 1 800, by 
Lord Castiereagh ; voted both sides ; end- 
ed a Umoftist, 

53.5 WUlinm Gore . . . Bought by Lord Casflerej^h in 1800. 

54. § Hamilton Geoi^es. A distressed man, but coiJii not be purcha- 
sed ; father-in-law to Secretary Cooke. 

, Now Serjeant, brought into Parliament by 
the Anii-Unioiiisis. 
67.t Hans Hamilton . . Member for Dublin County. 
58, f Edwani Hardman . . City of Drc^heda; the Speaker's friend. 
59.§ Francis Hardy . . Authorottlic Lifeof Charlemont; tother- 
'n-law to the Bishop of Down. 



62.5 Edward Hoare , . . Though very old, and done blind, attended 
all the deWes, anil sat up all the nights 
of debate, 

G3.§ Bartholomew Hoare . King's Counsel. 

64.5 Ale.'tander Hamilton . King's Counsel; son to the Baron. 

6S.§ Hon. A. C. Hamilton. 

6S.§ Sir F. Hopkins, Barf. Prepailed on to take money fo vacate, m 
ISOO, and let in a Unionist. 

67.t H. Irwin. 

68.' Gilbert King. 

69.1 Charles King. 

70.' Hon. Robert Kii^. 

71.* Lord Kingshorough , (Now Earl Kingston.^ 

72. Hon, George Knox , Brother to Lord Northland; lukewarm. 

73.f- Francis KnoK . . . Vacated hisseatforLordCastlereagh. Sef 
Mr, Crowe's Letter. 

74.* Ri. Hon. Henry King. 

75.t Major King. ... He opened the Bishop of Clogher's Bo- 
rough in 1800. 

76-5 Quslavus Lambert ■ Brother to Countess Talbol 

77.* David Latouche, jun. . A Banker. 

78.5 Robert Latouche . . Ditto. 

79-1 John LatoUche, sea, , Ditto. 

8O.5 John Latouche, junr. . Ditto. 

81.* Charles Powell Leslie. 

82.* Edward Lee . , . Member for the County of Walerford ; 
zealous. 

83. t Sir Thomas Liffhlon.Bt A Banker. 

84-' Lord Maxweir. . . Died Lord Famham 

85.* Alexander Montgomery 
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88. § Stephen Moore 



Much distressed, but could not be hnbed; 
nephew, by affinity to the Speaker. 
TrtomasMoitsei, Actually purckased by Lord Casllerei^li. 



I Lord Corry's Motioii- 



91.* LordMalhew . . 
924 Tliomas Mahon, 

934 John Metge . , 

94.6 Rieiiard Neville . 



. Now Judge of the Common Pleaa; i 

staunch Anti-Unionist. 
. (NowEarlLlandaff) Tipperary County. 



, Brother to the Baron of the Exchequer. 
, Had been a dismissed treasury officer; 
sold kis vote to be reinstated; changed 
sides. See Black list 
95.§ Thomas Newenham . The Author of various Works on Ireland; 

one of the steadiest Anti-Unioniefs. 
90.* Charles O-Hara . . Sligo County. 
97.* Sir Edward O'Brien . Clare County. 
98.§ Col. Hugh O'Doniiel , A moat ardent Anti-Unionist; dismissed 

. from his regiment of Mayo militia. 
99.5 James Moore C Donne!, Killed by Mr. Bingham in a duel. 
10D.§ Hon. W. O'Callaglian, Brother to Lord Lismore. 
101. HenryOsborn . . . Could not be bribed; his brother was. 
102,' Right Hon. Geo. Ogle, Wexford Cotmty. 

103.§ Joseph Pi-eslon . . An eccentric cliaracter could not be pur- 
chased. 
104.' John Preston ... Of Bellintor, was purchased by a title 
(Lord Tara,) and his brother, a Parson, 



Lord Casllereagh ; incorruptibie, 

]06.§ Henry Pamell.* 

107.§ W. C. Plunket . . Now Lord Plunket See his able speech. 

108.' Right Hon. W. B. Pon- 

sonby . , , , Aflerwaids Lord Ponsonby. 

109.§ J. B. PoLisonby . Aftei'wards Lord Ponsonby. 

J10.§ Major W. Ponsonby . A General, killed at Waterloo. 

Ill,* Rl. Hon. G. Ponsonby, Afterwards Lord Chancellor; died of spo- 
il 2.' Sir Laarence Parsons, King's County; now Earl of Eosse ; mada 
a remarkably fine speech. 

1 13.^ Richard Power . . Nephew to the Baron of the Exchequer. 

1 1 4.* Abal Ram .... Changed sides, 

115.* &itstaviis Rochfort . County Westmeath; seduced by Govern- 
ment, and changed sides in 1800. See 
Black List- 



ir John Parnell w 



e of the ablest supporters of Government of 



his day. His son has taken assiduously a 

field of business in finance, but in any other point, public i 

no advantage over his father 
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lib S lohn S. Rochfort . . Nephew to the Speaker 
III' Sir Wm. Richardson. 
II 8.5 lohnRmly .... Changed si: 
119. William E. Reily. 
120.5 Charles Euxton. 
121-1 William P. Ruxton. 
122.* Clotwortku Jtowley . 
123.§ William Rmaleij . 
124.§ J. Rowley . . . 
12S,' Francis Saundereon. 
126.' William Smyth 
127.* James Stewart. 
I2S.§ Hon. W. J. Skeffington. 
129.* Francis Savage. 
130.5 Francis Synge. 
131-§ Henry Stewart. 
132.4 Sir R. St. Geo^e, Bart. 

133.§ Hon. Benj. Strafford. Now Lord Aldborough; gained by Lead 
Castlere^h ; changed sides. See Slack 



See Black List 



. Changed sides. See Black List. 

. Changed sides. See Ditto. 

, Changed sides. See Ditto 

. Westmealh. 



I37.§ 

138.§ 
139.§ 
140.$ 



William Tighe. 
Henry Tighe. 
John Taylor. 
Thomas Townshend. 
Hon. Riclmrd TVeneh, 



, Changed ^des. Lord Portarlington's Mem- 

her. See Black List, 
. A Banker. 
1, Afterwards Attorney General; a alendy 

but calm Anti-Unionist 



* Hon. R. Taylor. 

§ Charles Vereker . 
§ Owen Wynne. 

• John Waller. 
5 E. D.Wilson. 

5 Thomas WhaUy 



Voted against the Union in 1799 ; was 
^ined by Lord Castlereagh, whose rela- 
tive he married, and voted for it in 1800; 
was created an Earl, and made an Am- 
bassador to Holland ; one of the Vieima 
Carvers; and a Dutch Marc[uess. 

. (Now Lord GorJ) City Limerick. 



First voted against the Union ; pv.rehased 
hy Lord Ca^eteagh; he was Lord 
Clare's brother-in-law. See Black IM. 

Memher for the County Wickbw; Colo- 
nel of the Kildare Militia, refused to 
vote for Government, and was cashier- 
ed ; couid not be purchased. 
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By_ the Bed and Black Lists (published at the time, the originals being 
now in tile Anlhor's possession) it is evident, beyond all contradiction, 
(bat of those who had, in 1799, successfully opposed the Union, or had 
declared ^dnsl it. Lord Castleres^h, palpably purchased tteenty-Hve 
before the second discussion in 1800, which made a difference of fifty 
votes in favour of government; and it is therefore equally evident, thai, 
by the public and aefual bribery of those twenty-five members, and not 
I^ any change of opinion in the country, or any fair or honest majority, 
Mr. Pilt and hisinstrumenls.carried the Union m the CoramonsHouse of 
Parliament ; and it is^proper the Ei^lish nation should know accurately 
ftoui they have acquired the incumorance of Ireland in its present form, 
and what little importance was set on every principle of the British Cwi- 
Btilution, in the mind of the same Minister whom they unmediately after- 
wards entrusted with their own liberties, their money, and their national 
reputation — every one of which wasmore or lees sacrificed, ot squandered, 
dining his administration in Et^land, and his n^ociations at Vienna. 

The observations annexed to the names in these Lists were, at the 
time, either in actual proof, or sufficiently notorious to have been printed 
in various documents at that epoch. As to the House of Lords, the ser- 
vile — almost miraculous — submission with which they surrendered their 
hereditary prerogatives, honours, rights, and d^nities, into the hands of 
the Lords Clare and Castiereagh, is a subject unprecedented. But this 
being announced for discussion by the Imperial Parliament, in the ensn* 
ing session, through the interference of Lord Eossmore, &c. &c,, no list 
ot the Lords is here given, in order not to anticipate that parliamentary 
Hlrictnre, which will be, no doubt, more potent and elucidating than any 
which could with propriety be mjide in any other place than in that au- 

Est assembly. As the capitulation was disgusting, the discussion must 
severe. 
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ORIGINAL BLACK LIST. 



1. R. Aldridge . . An English. Clerh in liie Secrelary's office; no 

connection with Ireland. 

2. Henry Alexander . Chdrman of Ways and Means ; cousin of Lord 

Caledon; his brother made a Bishop; hinnself 
Colonial Sacreiary al the Cape of Good Hope. 

3. Richard Archdall . Commissioner of the Board of Works, 

4. William Bailey . Commissioner of Ditto. 

5. Rl. Hon. J. BeresfotdjFirBtCommissionerof Revenue; brother-in-law 

to Lord Clare. 

6. J. Beresfoid, jun. , Then Purse-bearer to Lord Clare, afterwards a 

Parson, and now Lord Dccies. 

7. Marcus Beresford . A Colonel in the Army, son to the Bishop, Lord 

Clare's nephew. 

8. J. Bingham * . . Created a Peer ; got ^3000 for two seals ; and 

d£15,000 compensation for Tuam. This gen- 
tleman first offered himself for sale to the 
Anti-Unionists; Lord Clanmorris. 

9. Joseph H. Blake . Created a Peer — Lord Wallscourt, &c. 

10. Sir J. G. Blackwood, Created a Peci^Lord Dufe™. 

11. Sir John Blaq^uiere, Numerous Offices and Pensions, and created a 

Peer — Lord De Blaquiere. 

12. Anthony Botet . . Appointed Commissioner of the Barrack Board, 

^£5011 a-year. 

13. Colonel Burton . . Brother to Lord Conyngliam; a Colonel in the 

14. Sir Richard Sutler, Purchased and changed sides; voted against 

the Union in 1799, and /or it in 1800. Cash. 

15. Lord Boyle . . . Son to Lord Shannon; they got an immense 

sum of money for (heir seats and Boroughs ; 
at ^15,000 each Boroi^h. 
le. Rt. Hon. D. Brown, Brother to Lord Sligo. 

17. Stewart Bruce . . Gentleman Usher at Dublin Castle; now a 

Baronet. 

18. Geoi^ Burdel . . Commissioner of a Public Board, i£300 per 

19. Geoi^e Bunbiuy . Ditto. 

• The Author of this work was deputed to learn from Mr. Bingham 
what his expectations from Government for his seats were ; he proposed 
to take from the Opposition ^68000 for his two seats for Tuam, and 
oppose Ihe Union. Government afterwards added a Peerage and 
riCJS.OOO for the Boro^gh. 
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20. Arthur Brovni Changed sides and principles, and was appomt- 

ed Serjeant; in 1799 opposed the Union.and 
supported it in 1800 ; he was Senior Fellow 
of Dublin UniTersity; lost his seat Ihe ensu- 
ing election, and di^. 

21. BagTDell, sen. Changed twice ; got half the patront^ of Tip- 

perary; his son a Dean, &c. &c. 

22. Bagviell, jun. Ditto, got the I'ippei'ary Regiment, Sic 

23. William Bagwell His brother. 

34, Lord Castlereagh The Irish Minister. 

25. George Carenaish . Secretary to the Treasury during pleasure ; son 

to Sii Henry. 

26. Sir H, Cavendish . Receiver General during pleasure ; deeply in- 
debted to the Crown. 

. Placed in office after the Union 



'. Sir R. Chinnery 
I. James Cane . , 
I. Thomas Casey . 

). Colonel C. Cope 

. . Geneial Cradoclt 

!. James Crosby . 



made a City Magistrate, 
ReneRaded; got a Regiment, and the patronage 

of Lis county- 
Returned by GoTemment; much military rankj 

now Loid Howden. 



33. Edward Cooke . . Under Secretary at the Caatle. 

34. Charles H. Coote Obtained a Raiment (which was taken from 

Colonel Wharburton) patronage, of Queen's 
County, and a Peerage, (Loi3 Castlecoote) 
and =67,500 in cash lor his interest al the 
Borough of Maryborough, in which, in fact, it 
was proved before the CommiBsioners Ihat 
the Author of this work had more interest 
than his Lordship. 

35. Kt. Hon. L Corry Appointed ChantfiUor of the Exchequer, on dis- 

missal of Sir John Pamell. 

36. Sir J. Cotter , . . Privately brought over by cash. 

37. Richard Cotter , , 

39: Hon: L Cm^Z \ E«°«g^«d (see Red List) privately piiichased. 

40. W. A. Crosbie . . Comptroller to the Lord Lieutenant's House- 

hold. 

41. JameaCufle, . . Natural son to Mr. CuiTe of the Board of Works, 

his father created Lord Tyrawly. 
42 General Dunne . . Returned for Maryboxot^h by the tinited influ- 
ence of lAjrd Castlecoote and (Sovemment, to 
keep out Mr. Barrington ; gained the electiwi 
by only one, 

43. William Elliot Secretary at the Castle 

44. General Eustace A Regiment. 
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45. Iiord C. FitzgerE^a, Duke o£ Leinster'B brother; a Pension and a 

Peerage ; a Sea Officer of no repute. 

46. Kl. Hon. W. Fitzgerald. 

47. Sir C. Fortescue . Renegaded (see Red List) Officer.KmgalArms, 

48. A. Fergusson . . Got a place at tlie Barrack Board, ^£.^00 a year, 

and a Baronetcy. 

49. Luke Fox . . . Appointed Judge of Common Pleas; nephew 

by marriage to Lord Ely. 

50. William Fortescue Got a secret Pension, oat of a fund (=63,000 a 

yeK) entrusted by Parliamenl to , the Irish 
Government, solely to reward Mr. Reynolds, 
Cope, &c &c., and those who informed 

X'nsl rebels, 
ibercom's Attorney ; got a Baronetage. 
52. Henry D. Grady* . First Counsel to the Commissioners. 
63. Hichard Hare . . Put two members into Parliament, and was 
created Lord Ennismore for their votes. 
. His son. 

, A regiment, and paid ^£3,500 for his Seal by 
the Commissioners of Compensation, 
66. Peter Holmes . . A Commissioner of Stamps. 
57. GeoLge Hatton . . Appointed Commissioner of Stamps. 
68. Hon. J. Hutchinson, A General — Lord Hutchinson. 

59. Hi^h Howard . . Loid Wioklow's brother, made Poslmasler Gen- 

60. Wm. Handcock . An extraordinary instance; he made and sang 

(Athlone) songs against the Union in 1799, at a public 

dinner of the Opposition, and made and sang 
songs for it in 1800 ; he got a Peerfwe. 

61. John Hobson , . Appointed Storekeeper at the Castle Orcmanoe. 

62. Col. G. Jackson . A Regiment 

63. Denham Jephson . Master of Horse to the Lord Lieutenant- 

64. Hon. G. Jocelyn . Promotion in the Army, and his brother conse- 

crated Biskop ofLisatore. 

66. William Jones. 

68. Theophilus Jones . Collector of Dublin 

67. Major Gen. Jackson, A Regiment. 

68. William Johnson . Eetarned to Parliamenl by Lord Castlereagh, aa 

he himself declared, " to put an end to it;" 



69. Robert Johnson . 



■ This gentleman the Author knew to be entirely indisposed to a 
Union, but peculiar circumstances prevented him imperatively but hon- 
omubly from following his own impression. The Author communi- 
cated to Mr. George Ponsonby these causes, as he thoi^ht it but justice 
to Mr. Grady, who, on some occasions, did not conceai his sentiments, 
and acted fauly. 

40 
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I. John Keane . . A ReneKade; goi a Pension; See Bed List. 
. James Kearny . Rctumeil by Lord Cliflon being his Altorney ■ 

got an office. 
^ Henry Kemmis . Son to the Crown Solicitor- 
1. William Knot , . Appointed a Commissioner of Appeals ^800 a 



i. Andrew Knox, 
i. Colonel Keatinge. 
i. Right Hon. Sir H. 
Langrishe • . 



yea 



A Commissioner of the Revenue, received 

oElSjOOO eash for his patronage at Knocto- 

pher. 
'. T. Lingray, sen. . Commissioner ol Stamps, pwd oEljSOO for his 

patronage. 
(. T, Lindsay, jun. . Uslier at the Castle, paid ^1,500 for his pat 

ronage. 
). J. Longiield . . . Created a Peer ; Lord Longueville. 



81. LordLofloB. ■ ■ Son to Lord Ely, Postmaster Genera]; got 

cfi30,000 for (heir Boroughs, and created an 
English Marquis. 

82. General Lake . . An Englishman (no connection with Ireland ;) 

returned by Lord Casllereagh, solely to vole 
for the Union. 

83. E%lit. Hon. David 

Latouche. 

84. General Loftus . . A General ; got a Regiment ; cousin to Lord 

Ely. 

85. Francis M'Namaia, Cash, and a private Pension, paid by Lord Cas- 

llerei^h. 

86. Ross Mahon . Several appointments and places by Govem- 

87. Richard Martin . Conunissioner of Stamps. 

88. Right Hon. Monk 

Mason ... A Commissioner of Eevenue. 

89. H. D. Massy . . Received ^4,000 cash. 

90. Thomas iVIahon. 

91. A. E. M'Naghten . Appointed a Lord of the Treasury, &c. 

92. Stephen Moore . . A Postmaster at will. 

93. N. M. Moore. 

94. R%ht Hon. I/>ige 

Monis . . . Created a Peer. 

95. Su:R. Musgrave , Appointed Receiver of the Customs ^1,200 a 

96. James M'Cleland . A Barrister — appointed Solicitor General, and 

then a Baron of the Eschequer. 

97. Col C. M'Donnel . Commissioner of Imprest Accounfa, <£500 per 
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98 Richaid Magenness, Commissioner of Imprest Acwiunte, =£500 per 

99; Thotnap Nesbit , A Pensioner at will. 

100. Sir W. O. New- Boi^ht (see Memoir ante,'i and a Peerage kx 

eomen, Bart. his wife. 

101. Richard Neville . Eenegaded; reinstated as Teller of the Exche- 

102. William Odelt . A Regiment, and Lord of the Tteasnty. 

103. Charles Osborne . A Barrister; appointed a Judge of the King's 

Bench. 

104. C. M. Ormahy Appointed First Council Commissioner. 

105. Adml. Pakenham, Master of the Ordinance. 

106. Col. Pakenham . A Regiment; killed at Nem' Orleans. 

107. H. S. Prittie . . A Peerage— Lord Dunalley. 

108. E. Pennefather. 

109. T. Prendergast . An office in the Court of Chancery, =£500 a 

year; his brother Crown Solicitor. 

110. Sir Richard Quin, A Peerage. 

111. Sir Boyle Roche . Gentleman Usher at the Castle. 

112. R. Rutledge. 

113. Hon, C. Eowley . Renegaded,wid appointed to office hy Lord Cas- 

tleres^h. 

114. Hon.H.Slceffington,Clerk of the Paper Office of the Castle, and 

<f 7.500 for nis palronaee 
lis, William Smith . A Barnsier; appointed a Baron of Exchequer. 

116. H, M. Saiidfoni . Created a Peer; Lord Mount Sandford. 

117. Edmond Stanley . Appointed Commissioner of Accounts. 

115. John Staples. 

119. John Stewart . . Appointed Attorney General, and created aBa- 

120. John Sfratton. 

J21, Hon. jff,fflraybr<J,Ren(gaded to get dfi7,500, his half of the com- 
pensation for Baltinglass. 

122. Hon. J. Stratford, Paymaster of Foreign Forces, ^1,300 a-year, 

and ^7,500 for Baltinglass. 

123. Eichard Sharkey . An obscure Barrister; appointed a County 

Judge. 

124. Thomas Stanmts, Rene^ded. 
J 25. J. Savage, 

126. Ht. Hon. J. To!er, Attorney General; his wife, an old woman, 

created a Peeress; himself made chief Jus- 
tice, and a Peer. 

127. Frederick Trench, Appointed a Commissioner of the Board of 

Works. 

i28. Hon. R. Trench . A Barrister ; created a Peer, and made an Am- 
bassador, See Red LisL 

t29, Charles Trench . His brother; appointed Conunissioner of Inland 
Navigation — a new offii* created by lord 
Cornwallis, tot rewards. 
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131. P. Tottenham. . , Compensafion for patronage ; cousin, and politi- 

cally co^inected with Lord Ely. 

132. Lord Tyroue . . 104 offices in the gift of his family; proposed 

the Union in Parliament, by a speech wrilten 
in the crown of his liat. 

133. Cha3. Tottenham, In office. 

134. Townsend . A CommiBsioner. 

135 BobertTighe . . Commissioner of BarrackB. 

136 Robert TJniack . A Commissioner; connected with Lord Clare, 

137 James Verner . . Called the Prince of Orange, 

138 J- 0. Vandeleur Commissioner of the Hevenne; his brother a 

139 Colonel Wemyss . Collector of Kilkenny. 

140. Henry Westenraw, Faiher of Lord Rossmore, who is of the verj 
reverse of his father's politics. 
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